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F all our inquiries concerning the fa SxRNT. 
preme Being, none are more impor- I. 
tant than thoſe, which relate to hi 
moral Character; for that is the immediate 
foundation of our duty to him, and our 
hopes from him. An intelligent Agent, poſ- 
ſeſſed of an eternal immutable exiſtence, al- 8 
mighty Power, and infinite Knowledge, be 
might be an object of ſpeculation which 
would naturally end in diſtruſt and horror: 
But perfect reticude, equity, and goodneſs, 
are conſidered as practical principles, which 
fo determine his views, and direct the mea- 
ſures of his conduct towards other beings, as 
to be the object of affections, which we know 
are in the human mind, and of the utmoſt 
Vor- II. A con- 


tits. 


2 


SE i M.conſequence to its happineſs ; the objects of 


L_ 


SS A +4 © % 


our tempers, and governing our 


Aral Agency explein'd, and 


reverence, eſteem, love, truſt and a deſire of 
imitation, This ſhews of how great mo- 
ment, and how worthy of our attention the 
ſubject is, which we are now entering upon, 
namely, the conſideration of God's moral at- 
tributes. In this diſcourſe 1 will endeavour, 


__ firſt; to ſhew what clear and rational evidence 


we have of his moral agency in general. 2dly, 
In what ſenſe, and with what limitations, it 
is attributed to him. zdly, To what uſeful 
purpoſes it may be applied for the — 


Firſt, to ſhew what clear and HE; 8 ou evi 
dence we have of God's moral agency in ge- 


neral. Our idea of moral agency ariſes from 


an attention to what paſſes in our own minds. 
We find in ourfelves conſcious perception 
with a felt-determining power, and affections 
to certain objects variouſly exerting them- 
ſelves; all which in ſome degree, and within 
a limited ſphere, ſeem to be common with 
us to other animals, But there is in the 
mind of man, which the brutal nature ap- 


pears to be incapable of, a power of reflect- 


ing upon affections, its own, or thoſe of other 
agents, together with the actions | 

from them, which are neceffarily approved 
or d&fapproved, in other words, judged to be 


in what Senſe it is to be attributed to God. 3 
good or euil, and become objects of a diſtinct 8 E RM. 
affection, that, like others, is a ſpring of ac- I. 
tion, influencing and directing our practice. 
It is this that makes us moral agents, which 
is the moſt important part of our conſtitu- 
tion. It implies not only intelligence, free 
agency, and direct affections to other beings, 
but affections ariſing from our reflecting upon 
characters, affections, and actions morally 
diſtinguiſhed, that is, appearing good or evil 
to our minds, according to a certain invaria- 
ble ſtandard planted in them. Our higheſt 
enjoyment ariſes from ſelf-· approbation, or a 
conſciouſneſs of intire moral affection, and a 
courſe of morally. good action, ſo far as hu- 
man nature can attain to it. And our moſt - © 
intenſe. affection to other beings, accompani- 
ed with the greateſt, the, pureſt, the moſt ra- 
tional pleaſure we know, terminates; on the 
eee ed N their 
Wor MAT. 

Now, if the inuijible things of God from-the 
creation of the world are clearly ſern, being 
eonder ſlang by the things that are made; if from 
the powers. and capacities of the creatures we 
guſtly infer his exiſtence and perfections; par- 
ticularly, if the conſcious intelligence and ac- 
tive powers of ſome beings formed by him, 
be a proof of his own ſelf- original intelligence 
al A A 2 and 
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SER M. and activity, may we not in like manner # 
from the moral powers he has given to man- 
kind and other rational creatures infer his mo- 
ral agency? eſpecially ſince this character 
neceſſarily appears to our minds the moſt ex- 
cellent and amiable, and of all others the 
moſt important to a rational happineſs. Is 
it poſſible for any man who believes God to | 


I. 


Moral Agency explain d, and 


be the father, the deſigning cauſe of ſpirits, 
of their intelligence, liberty, and all their 


other rational faculties and enjoyments, to 


doubt whether he himſelf is poſſeſſed of in- 
telligence, liberty, and rational enjoyment ? 


Whether ſince he has indued them with a | 


power of ſelf. reflection, particularly, of re- 


viewing their own affections and actions, and | 
judging concerning their rectitude, his own | 
actions and the principles from which they 


proceed, be not the object of his own under- 
ſtanding and attention ? Whether having an- 


nexed the higheſt enjoyment to their ſelf- ap- 
probation upon this review, and made their 


principal happineſs to depend upon it, he 


— 
2 


poſſeſſes the like, or a more exalted enjoy- 
ment in the approbation of his own actions 


can we doubt whether God be a moral 


agent? 


Another 


and principles of action? And this being the 


ſam of what we mean by moral-agency, | 
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mol? 
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Another way of apprehending this ſubject, S E 5 M. 


will lead us to the ſame concluſion. It has 
been proved, * and muſt here be ſuppoſed, 


that God is the deſigning cauſe, the preſerver 


and governor of the world, and all things in 
it; and from the relations and correſponden- 
cies of things which he has made, and con- 
tinues to uphold, we diſcern his particular 
ends. Now this implies a Character or a 
Will, a permanent principle determining him 
to act after one particular manner, rather than 
another. But it has been alſo proved + that 
morality is an eminent part of the human con- 
ſtitution ; that is, the mind of man is fo fram- 
ed, as when it attains to the full exerciſe of 
its rational powers, to be neceſſarily ſenſible 
of moral obligations, and to have all the de- 
termination to ſatisfy them, which is con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a being, and 
the nature of virtue itſelf, z. e. with free-agency 
in an imperfect ſtate : That morality is of the 


AF greateſt moment to the perfection and happi- 


neſs of every individual, and the whole col- 
lective body of mankind: And therefore it 


muſt be attributed to our intelligent Creator 
as the true cauſe of it, thereby intending 


thoſe very ends, the perfection and happineſs 
of our nature, which it is naturally apt to 


1 ſerve. 
Vol. I. t Vol. I, Serm, 3' 


Moral Agency explain d, and 


SER M. ſerve. If it be fo, it muſt then, I think, be : 


I. 


allowed a juſt conſequence, that it is the wil! 
of God, man ſhould practiſe virtue and ab- 
ſtain from vice, or that he approves the one, 


and diſapproves the other. Is it poſſible to 
conceive that he ſhould not be pleaſed with ' 
his intelligent creatures acting agreeably to his 
own deſigns, voluntarily fulfilling the law of 
their nature; and difpleaſed with their wilfully 


rebelling againſt it? Since he has made them 


capable of diſcerning the end of his conſti- 
tution, and of acting freely either in purſu- 
ance of it, or in oppoſition to it, to ſuppoſe *! 
that he is indifferent to the choice and to 
their courſe of action, is abſurdly to ſuppoſe 


that he is indifferent to the intention of his 


own works; indeed, to ſuppoſe ſuch confu- | 
fion and inconſiſtency in his counſels, as can- 
not be reconciled to any notions of wiſdom. | 
Inanimate things are altogether paſſive in ful- 
filling his purpoſes ; that is, they are moved | 
and diſpoſed of merely by his ſovereign irre- 
fiſtible Will. As they can never be the ob- 
jects of his diſlike, all the complacency he 
can be ſuppoſed to have in them, is properly 
no more than ſelf-enjoyment, which ariſes 
from the exerciſe and manifeſtation of his 
own attributes, and which in proportion to | 
the _ of its perfections, muſt belong to 
every | 


in what Senſe it is to be attributed to God. 


every intelligent nature in a natural and 8ER N. 


happy ſtate. But free agents are the proper ob- 
jects of his approbation or diſapprobation, ac- 
cording as they do or do not actively comply 
with his will made known to them, and with 
that eternal invariable reaſon by which his 
whole adminiſtration is conducted. I be- 


eve it is ſcarcely in our power when we think 


ſeriouſly, to imagine that the moſt perfectly 
wiſe Being 1s not pleaſed with his creatures 
chooſing to conform themſelves to the wiſ- 
dom of his counſels, and diſpleaſed with ſuch 
as obſtinately ſet themſelves in oppoſition to 
his will, though we ought never to impute 
to him any thing like that paſſion, which 
in our weak minds accompanies reſentment 
or averſion. But it may be ſaid, that by the 
ſame reaſoning, our natural actions, ſuch as 
eating and ſleeping, are agreeable to the will 
of God ; becauſe they are the means he has 
appointed us to uſe for preſerving our lives. 


ö Be it ſo. As natural governor of mankind, 
it is his will we ſhould uſe the neceſſary means 


for the preſervation of our lives; as governor 
of moral agents, it is his will they ſhould 
conduct themſelves with a regard to moral 


deficiencies v. Therefore as the governor of 


ſuch agents, (which relation is to us moſt 
important and comprehenſive, and in it our 

A 4 | higheſt 
Mr. A. here means, moral rectitude, as well as Deficiency, 


I. 


- 


Sz x M. higheſt intereſt is immediately concerned,) his | 
I. 


Moral Agency explain'd, and 


character is moral, or in that reſpec he is a f 
moral agent. Perhaps the cleareſt notion we 
can form of God's moral attributes is by re- 
ſolving them into Benevolence, which in con- 
junction with infinite wiſdom, will fully ac- *' 
count for them all. As no principle of ac- 
tion can appear to our minds more amiable, |} 
more worthy of an abſolutely perfect Being, 
there is none more juſtly. attributed to the 
Deity, if we judge by the appearances of defign * 
and final cauſes in the conſtitution of things, 
and the government of the world. Now if 
it be allowed that the Creator of the univerſe 
intended the moſt ab/olute. good in the whole | 
of his works, and particularly in the creation 
and government of rational beings, it will 
evidently follow that his adminiſtration muſt 
be moral, or it muſt be ſo conducted as in 
the whole to encourage virtue, which tends | 
to promote the moſt univerſal happineſs, and 
diſcountenances vice, which is naturally pro- 


ductiye of miſery. In other words, the ſu- 2 


preme Being is righteous in all bis ways, and | 


boly in all his works. But in whatſoever man- 2A 
ner we endeavour to inveſtigate a ſubject > 


which i is too high for our comprehenſion, and $ ; 


to range our thoughts concerning the order, $ 
connection, and dependence of the divine 
moral 
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moral perfections, it is plain, that to the pur- SR R. 
poſes of a practical application, they are to be I. 
conſidered as diſpoſitions or principles, (I do 
not ſay the ſame as in us, but ſomething ana- 
logous to them and which we conceive in 
that manner,) determining him to act accord- 
ing to moral differences, and with a regard to 
Z them. As inferior agents are called juſt, and 
good, and true, becauſe their temper and their 
conduct are agreeable to the rules of righte- 
ouſneſs, goodneſs, and veracity ; the ſame 
characters are aſcribed to the ſupreme Being, 
and on the ſame account, tho' in a more ex- 
alted ſenſe, and without any degree of im- 
perfection. Our diſpoſition even of the vir- 
tuous kind have their weakneſſes. They riſe 
and fall according to the meaſure of our know 
ledge, and the diverſity of lights in which 
the objects appear. They are ſometimes cool- 
ed by the influence of other affections and 
paſſions in our nature; and ſometimes attend- 
ed with perturbation; from which and all 
other infirmities the abſolutely perfect divine 
nature is wholly free. But a conſtant, uni- 
form, and invariable rectitude, or a regard to 
right and moral goodneſs, and oppoſition to 
evil or moral turpitude, is what we attribute to 
God, and have as clear and diſtinct ideas of it 
as of any perfections which belong to him. 


10 Moral Agency enplain d, and 
S ERM. I have ſaid that God's moral attributes are 
I. difpoſitions or principles analogous to what 
we call diſpoſitions in our ſelves, determining 
him to act according to moral differences, that 
is, to act freely, but conſtantly and invaria- 
bly in the way which he approves, in oppo- 
fition to that Which he does not approve. 
There muſt therefore be ſomething in the 
divine mind which conſtitutes this difference, 
Philoſophers are not agreed in their opinions 
concerning the foundation. upon which the 
diſtinction made by the mind of man between 
moral good and evil with approbation and 
diſapprobation, 1s to. be explained. Whether 
by reducing them to truth and fal/hood; or by 
a moral fitneſs and wnfitneſs arifing from the 
invariable relations of things which neceſſa- 
rily appears to the underſtanding ; or by an 
implanted moral ſenſe which diſtinguiſhes its 
proper objects, as the external ſenſes diſtin- 
guiſh theirs. How then ſhall we pretend to 
aſſign the cauſe of this difference in the ſu- 
preme mind which is fo little known to us? 
But how little ſoever we know of God, there 
are ſome things which we are ſure belong to 
him in common with other beings, tho ina 
more perfect manner than as they are pojj- 
feſs'd by them. We attribute exiſtence to 
him as we do to the creatures, tho! his exiſt» 


Ence 
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ence has the peculiar characters of eternal and 8 E R M. 
neuceceſſary, of which we have but very inade- 


quate Ideas. We are conſcious of intelli- 
gence in our ſelves, and the knowledge of 
ſome truths; and we cannot help aſeribing 
the ſame to the Deity, notwithſtanding the in- 
finite diſparity which there is between his 
knowledge and ours. And in like manner as 
moral powers and enjoyments are the greateſt 
glory and happineſs of our nature, we can- 
not avoid attributing them to him, tho' he 
poſſeſſes them in a manner which tranſcends 
our comprehenſion. If however, we con- 
ceive benevolence in the Deity to be the great, 
indeed the ſole ſpring, of his Actions which 
terminate on other beings, this gives a plain 
' reaſon why he has an invariable regard to mo- 
ral rectitude in all his ways and works; name- 
ly, becauſe his perfect underſtanding ſees the 
neceſſary connection it always has with the 
greateſt Good in the whole, which is his ul- 
timate end. 

Suppoſing our neceſſary diſcernment of 
moral good with approbation, and moral evil 
with diſapprobation, to be founded in a Senſe, 
— This being the effect of a voluntarily divine 
Conſtitution, may be alledged to furniſh an 
objection againſt our inferring from ſuch a 
ſenſe in us, that the ſame is in God himſelf; 

as 


IT 


| 


= 
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Moral Agency explain d, and 


SERM, as in a ſeemingly parallel caſe it muſt be 


I, 


acknowledged he has not ſuch ſenſible per- 

ceptions, nor pleaſure and pain from them, 
as we have by the external ſenſes, which are, 
equally with the moral ſenſe, to be attributed 


to his appointment, But, between theſe two 


caſes, however in ſome reſpects reſembling 
each other, there is a great and manifeſt diſ- 


- parity. The external ſenſes have plain marks 


of infirmity upon them, whereby they evi- 
dently appear to be below the tranſcendent 
excellence and perfection of the ſupreme Be- 
ing: They ſerve only the purpoſes of a weak 
condition: They convey the notices of things, 
(and by the frame of our bodily organs 
they muſt be very imperfect notices, ) to a Spi- 
rit which is nearly allied to, and depends in 


the exerciſe of its power upon, a frail body. 


The ideas receiv'd by themare vervinadequate; 
nat true and full repreſentations of the nature 
of things, but ſome of their qualities and ef- 
feats, principally relative to the purpoſes of 
our animal conſtitution, And therefore they 
cannot, without groſs abſurdity, be attriby- 
ted to the ſupreme moſt perfect mind, whoſe 
knowledge is independent on all occaſions 


and events; who ſees not cauſes by their ef- 


fects, but effects in their cauſes ; not the ex- 
ternal appearances only, but by immediate 
in- 
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intuition, the intimate eſſences of all things ; -SERM. 
and whoſe condition is infinitely above every I. 
kind and every degree of weakneſs or indi- 
gence. Buton the contrary, a ſenſe of moral 

rectitude, eſpecially pure benevolence into 
which it may be ultimately reſolved, cannot 
but appear to have an abſolute excellence in it, 
worthy of the moſt perfect nature: Nay, we 
cannot look upon any Agent as truly amiable 
without it. It does not ſuppoſe the leaſt de- 
gree of imperfection; nor is to be conceiv'd 
as ordain'd'to a higher end, but conſtitutes its 
own chief end; is the immediate foundation 
of the higheſt enjoyment we can apprehend 
any intelligent nature capable of ; and eſteem'd 
by all rational beings merely for its own fake: 
Or as ſome learned men ſpeak, (tho' I think 
not very clearly,) it ſeems to have a neceſſary 
foundation in the eternal reafon of things. 
And upon the whole, ſo much of this ſenſe 
as is engraven upon our hearts, may well be 
accounted the finiſhing part of the divine 
image in our nature. 

What has been faid may be ſufficient to 
anſwer the objection; but that which was laſt 
mention'd concerning the external ſenſes, wall 
lead us to a diſtinct proof of the moral-agency 
and rectitude of the Deity. Tho' we cannot 
fay, in general, that whatever ſenſe there is 


— w_ 


14 Moral Agency explain'd, and 
SERM.1n us, the ſame muſt be in God; on the con- 
I. trary, whatever imperſection there is in any 
cc our ſenſes, it muſt not be attributed to him; 
for there is and neceſſarily muſt be an imper- 
fection in the effect which is not in the volun- 
tary, deſigning, cauſe; yet this muſt be al- 
low id as a true principle, that whatever real 
perfection, (i. e. capacity either of communi- 
cating or enjoying happineſs,) there is in man, 
or any creature, the ſame is in God, or a ſu- 
perior perfection analogous to it. And there- 
fore it is juſtly infer d even from our external 
ſenſes, that ſince We perceive by them, which 
is a perfection above the ſtate of inanimate 
nature, He alſo perceives, tho' in a manner 
altogether free from the weakneſs which be- 
longs to our manner of perceiving. He that 
planted the ear ſhall he not bear? he that form- 
ed the eye ſhall be not ſee? be that teacheth 
man knowledge ſhall he not know ? * that is, 
fince God is the author of that knowledge 
which we have by our ſenſes, or otherwiſe, 
whatever we can diſcern in our imperfect way, 
he knows more perfectly. In like manner 
the judgment of moral differences which is 
in the mind of man, being derived from God 
the ſame is in him more perfectly; and moral 
tectitude being the higheſt excellence which 


& Pfal, xciv. 9, 10. 
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the human nature is capable of, (raiſing it not 8 x R Ms 
only above the inanimate, but all the other I. 


animal kinds,) it muſt be in the original foun- 
tain of all excellence, without any of the 
 infirmities which cleave to it in us. | 
It is true, a great part of this reaſoning 
only proves directly and immediately, that 
God knows and approves moral good, and diſ- 
approves moral evil. But as it is that which 
eſſentially conſtitutes moral-agency ingeneral, 
it is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the rectitude or mo- 
ral perfections of the Deity ; eſpecially, ſo far 
as is neceſſary to ſettle in our minds a ſenſe of 
indiſpenſable moral obligations from a regard 
to him. Indeed in imperfect beings, mere 
approbation of virtue is not enough to make a 
virtuous character; becauſe we know by ex- 
perience, that the diſpoſitions and practice 
are not always agreeable to it. Men are often 
hurried by irregular propenſities and paſſions 
into thoſe purſuits which are contrary to the 
calm dictates of their underſtandings ; and 
raſhly do, nay ſometimes thro' the prevalence 
of vicious habits continue in doing, what 
upon reflection their own judgments diſap- 
prove. But this can never be the caſe of a 
perfectly wiſe Being, infinitely above all in- 
tellectual and moral infirmities, above the 
poſſibility of being ſurpris'd or miſled, or of 


any 
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SE RM. any diſcord between his underſtanding and 


I. 


affections. And therefore if God approves 


moral good and diſapproves evil, it follows 


that moral rectitude is his true character, and 
the invariable principle by which his actions 


are directed. I proceed, 
2dly, To conſider in what ſenſe, and with 


what limitations, moral agency is attributed 


to God. It is evident that the practice of 


virtue, and the obligation to it, differs accor- 
ding to the diverſity of conditions wherein 
agents are placed. That may be the indiſpen- 
fable duty of one, which is not required 
from, nor is indeed practicable by, another 
more perfectly righteous and good Being, in 
circumſtances intirely different. Gratitude is 
unqueſtionably due to a benefactor; ſo that we 


can ſcarcely believe there is any goodneſs at 


all in a mind which is not diſpoſed to make 
affectionate acknowledgments, or ſuitable re- 
turns, for favours received. Patience and equa- 
nimity is an important part of a virtuous cha- 
rater in diſtreſs. Abſolute reſignation to the 
will of a perfectly wiſe and good ſuperior, is 
undoubtedly required from thoſe, who being 
imperfe& in wiſdom and goodneſs, are in a 
ſtate of intire ſubjection to him, and neceſſa- 
rily depend upon him. But tho” all theſe, 
and others which might be mentioned, are 

eminent 
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eminent virtues in men, and abſolutely neceſ- S ERM. 
ſary to a good moral character, yet the obli- I. 
gation of them evidently ariſes from the im- 
perfection and indigence of our ſtate, to which 
there is nothing parallel in the infinitely per- 
fe and independent condition of the ſupreme 
Being ; and therefore they can be no part of 
his moral rectitude. Who hath given to him 
that he ſhould recompenſe it? None of his crea- 
tures, (and all things in the world are his crea- 
tures, ) can be ſuppoſed to lay him under any 
| previous obligations by beneficence, or to 
have independent rights. There is no wiſ- 
dom or goodneſs above his own to truſt in; 
| no ſuperior authority to which he owes ſub- 
miſſion : He is far out of the reach of ſuffer- 
ings, or the leaſt degree of unhappineſs. And 
therefore, the virtues which have a large ſhare 
in a good human character, and indeed the 
greateſt part of the moral ſyſtem, as accom- 
modated to our dependent and imperfect ſtate, 
can have no place in the perfections of the 
Deity, or be any otherwiſe attributed to him, 
than as by his authority he enjoyns, and by 
his perfect rectitude, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
approves them. Of righteouſneſs, as practiſ- 
ed by him, we muſt form an idea, abſtract- 
ing from all kinds of ſubjection or indigence 
as much as poſſible; but remembring, on the 
Vo“. II. B con- 
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SERM. contrary, the abſolute ſupremacy of his do- 


minion, the glorious immutable excellence of 


his nature, and felicity of his condition. Still 


however, it ought to be received and invio- 
lably maintain'd, as a moral certain principle 
and of the utmoſt importance, that he is a 
moral agent, a God of truth and without ini- 
quity, juſt and right is he ; acting towards his 
creatures, not in the way of abſolute ſove- 
reignty and arbitrary dominion ; diſpoſing of 
them as he pleaſes without any regard to what 
is fit and reaſonable, equitable and good; diſ- 
penſing natural good and evil, or happineſs and 
miſery, merely as he will ; not always willing, 
and therefore not always doing, what is in it- 
ſelf beſt, and determining by his ſole deſpo- 
tick power the meaſures of what is called 
right and wrong, independently on the na- 
ture and reaſon of things, or moral fitneſs and 
unfitneſs ;- not acting thus, I fay, but always 
and uniformly from an inward principle, ac- 
cording to the methods of moral rectitude and 


goodneſs apparent to his own moſt perfect un- 
derſtanding. Upon no other foundation can 


he appear amiable to the human mind. For 


a ſenſe of moral rectitude with high approba- 
tion is indelibly impreſſed upon it; and it is 
not poſſible for us to eſteem any intelligent 
being ſuppoſed to be deſtitute of that Perfec- 


tion. 
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tion. Religion therefore, or the practice of ꝝ RM. 
virtue from a regard to the Deity effentially I. 
founded in good affections to him, muſt riſe  Y 


or fall ; nay it muſt be or not be, according to 
the notions we have of his moral character : 
And tis certain that nothing has ſo much tend- 
ed to corrupt it, as men's enormous opinions 
concerning that article. 

To form as complete a notion of this ſub- 
je& as the narrownels of our capacity will al- 
low, we may reflect on the order and connec- 
tion of moral qualities in the human mind; 
and from thence take our riſe to the conſide- 
ration of the ſame attributes in other agents 
endued with them, and even the ſupreme Be- 
ing himſelf. We know that in ourſelves there 
are various particular affections of the virtu- 
ous kind'accompanied with approbation ; ſuch 
as gratitude, compaſſion, natural affection, 
&c. which are principles of ſelf-approved ac- 
tion, without a deſign d reference to any other 
principal or higher end. But there is alſo an- 
other principle, namely, benevolence, to which 
the virtuous inſtincts before mentioned, and 


others like them, are ſubordinated ; and the 


mind is juſtified to itſelf in reſtraining and re- 
gulating their exerciſe by its direction. It 
will appear at firſt fight to any conſiderate 
perſon, that gratitude, natural affection, and 
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I. 
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Moral Agency explain d, and 
compaſſion, muſt give place to the greateſt 
public good, or moſt general happineſs, which 
is the immediate object of benevolence. This, 
therefore is the principal, the moſt compre- 
henſive, and the controuling moral affection 
in our minds; which will be further confirm'd, 
if we inquire into the reaſons and ends of all 
the virtuous affections. If the queſtion be, 
why are compaſſion and gratitude planted in | 
the human nature? The anſwer is, becauſe they 
tend to the good of the whole. But if it be, 


Why have we uni verſal benevolence, or a diſpo- 
tion to promote the good of the whole? No an- 


ſwer can be given, but that ſo our nature is 
conſtituted, and ſo is the will of its author, 
From this idea of our own moral frame, if 
our thoughts aſcend to ſuperior agents, and 
even to the eternal abſolutely perfect Being, as 
we cannot avoid apprehending an order and 
connection in his moral attributes, we ſhall 


find ourſelves led to conceive of them in the 


given us excellent moral laws? Why does be 


ſame manner. It is no preſumption to inquire 
into the reaſons and ends of the divine actions, 
ſince in many inſtances he has laid them open 
to our inquiry; and this is a part of what he 
hath ſhewed us, which may be known of him. 
If therefore we aſk, Why has he planted kind 
affections in the human nature? Why has he 


often 
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often interpoſe to relieve the diſtreſſed? Why SER M. 


does he bear long with many of his offending 
creatures? Why does he reward virtue and 
puniſh vice? —all which belong to his moral 
adminiſtration, and are, in our way of think- 
ing, refer'd to diſtin& moral principles or per- 
fections in him, as beneficence, pity, long- 
ſuffering, juſtice. The anſwer to all is, that 
ſach is his conduct, becauſe thereby he pro- 
motes in the wiſeſt and moſt effectual man- 


ner, the greateſt abſolute good of the whole 


rational creation, If it be aſk'd farther, 
What is the reaſon of bis acting from benevo- 
lence, and what ſuperior end is the greateſt ab- 
ſolute good, or the moſt uni ver ſal happineſs 


ſubordinated to? No anſwer can be given. 


Here then we muſt reſt; and there ſeems to 
be no error in conceiving that the greateſt 
good, or moſt univerſal happineſs, is the ulti- 
mate end of the Deity, and pure benevolence 
the ultimate determination (if it may be fo 
called) of the divine mind. 

From what has been ſaid, I think we 
may infer that benevolence, the nobleſt and 
moſt excellent moral affection, is to be attri- 
buted to God in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper 
ſenſe. Other moral principles, as juſtice, 
mercy, faithfulneſs, which we cannot help 
thinking inferior, becauſe they ultimately 
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S ERM. refer to benevolence, and its immediate ob- 


I. 


ject is their laſt end, Theſe we alſo aſcribe to 
God, but in a more improper ſenſe. They 
are ſo many diſtinct qualities or principles of 
action in the human mind; accompanied each 
of them ſeverally with a ſenſe of excellence 
and approbation, which is wiſely ordered by 


the author of nature to animate us to that di- 
ligence in the good works they tend to pro- 


duce, which the more general calm virtuous 
principle would not be ſufficient for without 


them; and becauſe our weak underſtandings 


could not always diſcern the connection be- 


tween them, and the ultimate end of virtu- 


ous action. But theſe reaſons do not affect 
the ſupreme Being; and therefore there is no 
need of ſuppoſing diſtinct moral affections in 
him, tho we apprehend his moral attributes 
in that manner, being led to it by the analo- 
gy it bears to the conſtitution of our own na- 


ture. Nor does there appear any inconveni- 


ence in this way of thinking, provided we 
preſerve always in our minds a juſt ſenſe 
of the divine abſolute perfection, infinitely 


above the infirmity which accompanies parti- 


cular affections in us. But however we di- 
ſtinguiſh, or do not diſtinguiſn, the perfections 
comprehended in the moral rectitude, or ho- 


ind. of the divine nature, 'tis plain that it is 
not, 
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not, nor can be univerſally, practiſed in the SRM. 
ſame way as by any other being, or brought 1. 
down to the ſtandard of inferior virtue. It 

is the rectitude of a ſuperior in every reſpect ; 

and conſiſts in what is more ſtrictly call'd 
goodneſs and juſtice, which I propoſe after- 

wards particularly to confider ; Goodneſs di- 
verſified in its exerciſe, according to the con- 

dition and circumſtances of the objects, com- 
prehending grace, mercy, patience, and righ- 
teouſneſs, whereby he is univerſally inclined 

to render to all his rational creatures, accord- 

ing to their works. 

- But the principal exerciſe of the divine 

t | rectitude in the adminiſtration of providence, 

as it relates to us, and which ought very ſen- 
1 

$ 


ſibly to affect our minds, confiſts in what 
have already ſhewn to be moſt directly 
prov'd from the law of our nature, conſider d 
as a divine conſtitution, namely, that God 
approves good and diſapproves evi in the diſ- 
poſitions and works of his rational creatures. 
Tho' his actions are not to be brought down 
to the ſtandard of inferior moral agents, and 
their victues, ſuited to the imperfection of their 
ſtate, are too low to be practis d by him in 
| kind; and tho' his adminiſtration, as the 
ſupreme infinitely wiſe and powerful ruler, (in 
itſelf exactly agreeable to goodneſs and ju- 
| B 4 _ 
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SER M. ſtice, and fo it will appear in the laſt iſſue of 
1. things,) i is too deep for our narrow underſtand- 
ing to comprehend, and therefore we cannot 
take upon us to judge in particular circum- 
ſtanc'd caſes, how theſe perfections are to ex- 
ert themſelves, and what they require to be 
done: Yet this is very plain, and ought to 
make a deep impreſſion upon our minds, that 
the iniquities of man, and all other moral 
agents, are always an abomination to him, 
and that he beholds the righteous with a plea- 
fant countenance ; That as his eye is always 
on our behaviour, and the moſt ſecret of our 
actions, even our thoughts, are not hid from 
his view, he is not a careleſs indifferent ſpec- 
tator, but pleas'd with what we do right, and 
diſpleas d with what we do amiſs. This 
ſhews that the omniſcience of the Deity, h:s 
ſearching the hearts and trying the reins of 
the children of men, is not a point of meer 
ſpeculation, but in conjunction with that glo- 
rious attribute of his nature, his perfect pu- 
rity, his unchangeable love of righteouſneſs, 
and averſion to moral turpitude, renders him 
the juſt object of our higheſt veneration, and 
makes it our moſt important concern to be 
approved by him. 8o it is, even abſtracting 
from the future conſequences of his favour or 
diſpleaſure as our judge; for the mind of 
ä man 
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man is ſo fram'd, as naturally to deſire theSERm. 
eſteem of other intelligent moral agents, and I. 


the more perfect their characters are, the more 
ſolicitous we ſhall be to obtain their approba- 
tion. Above all, the univerſal and moſt ac- 
curate inſpection of that Being who is per- 
fectly free from the leaſt moral defect, muſt 
be regarded by the mind which believes and 
ſeriouſly attends to it, as a powerful motive 
to the avoiding of all evil, and the fincere prac- 
tice of every virtue. But this has ſtill the 
greater force, when we conſider that as the 
conſciences of men neceſſarily approve the 
whole work of God's law written in their 
hearts as pure and righteous, and as this can- 
not but raiſe in us a high veneration for the 
law-giver, ſo his inviolable regard to rectitude, 
which makes out conduct now the object of 
his ſpecial attention, gives us the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe he will hereafter call us to ac- 
count. | 

It may be a very proper and uſeful illuſtra- 
tion of this ſubject, to conſider it in the light 
in which the ſcriptures ſet it. One great ex- 
cellency of theſe ſacred books, as a rule of 
religion, is, that they contain noble deſcrip- 
tions of the Deity, tending to form in ourminds 
the moſt becoming ſentiments concerning the 
tranſcendent perfection and dignity of his na- 

ture, 
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SERM. ture, and glory of his ſupreme government, 


4 


and the moſt apt to excite in us pious and de- 
vout affections. Particularly, they repreſent 
that which I have been endeavouring to prove 
and to explain, his moral attributes in general, 
or that perfect rectitude which comprehends 
them all under the character of holineſs, as the 
object of our higheſt admiration and moſt 
profound reverence, which in a peculiar ſenſe 
they aſcribe, nay, appropriate to him, as in 
the text: Who ſhall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy Name, for thou only art Holy? In 
like manner, the angels are repreſented in vi- 
ſion to the prophet Iſaiah as in God's train 
which filled the temple, that is, as attending 
in their miniſtry when he reveals his will to 
men, and governs them according to that re- 
velation: And on that occaſion they celebrate 
his glory under the ſame denomination, as ex- 
prefling the moſt proper idea we can have of 
the object of our worſhip, ſaying, Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hoſts, the whole earth is full 
of his glory. It is therefore the incommuni- 
cable title of the true God, denoting his in- 
comparable moral excellence, which the pro- 
phets often gave him, the Holy one of Iſrael. 
Other perſons, 'tis true, and even inanimate 
things, are called holy in ſcripture. But things 
are ſo denominated only becauſe of their be- 

| ws 
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ing uſed in the external religious ſervices per- & ER NM. 


formed by men: and perſons in a more pro- 
per, but far inferior ſenſe, fo that the glory 
of the pureſt and moſt exalted created beings 
is repreſented as ſinking into nothing, when 
ſet againſt original and immutable holineſs. 


The heavens are not clean in his fight, and he © 


chargeth his angels with folly. But when this 
deſignation is given to God, it means that 
which is the principal and peculiar object of 
reverence ; which ought to be held ſacred by 
all intelligent creatures, and claims their hum- 
ble adoration on its own account, without re- 
ference to any thing elſe as a ſuperior excel- 
lence, or its original pattern, and it is the uni- 
verſal perfect rectitude of the divine nature. 
Nov the bolzne/s of God, that moſt emi- 
nent character given him in ſcripture, compre- 
hending all his moral excellencies, and pro- 
poſed as the juſt object of our religious fear, 
and the perfect pattern to which we ſhould 
always endeavour to conform our temper and 
behaviour; — The bolineſt of God, I fay, is 
celebrated as conſiſting in ſuch particulars as 
you will ſee are imported in his approbation 
of good and diſapprobation of evil; his moral 
character, as it appears by the evidence of 
reaſon, conſiſting in an eternal diſtance from 
every kind and degree of ſin and unrighteouſ- 
neſs, 


£ 


— 
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S ERM. neſs, in an utter abhorrence of all manner 


J. 
— phet) * purer eyes than to behold evil, and 


of moral impurity. Thou art (ſays the pro- 


canſt not look on iniquity ; that is, otherwiſe 
than with deteſtation, and in a conſtant op- 
poſition to wicked men, who continue obſti- 


nately and impenitently in their wickedneſs. 


+ Thou art not a God that hath pleaſure in 
wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil dwell with thee ; 
the fooliſh ſhall not fand in thy fight, thou hateſt 
the workers of iniquity. Sin is conſtantly re- 


-preſented, as thatialone, which ſeparates be- 
tween God and any of his rational creatures, 


obſtructing the channels of his overflowing 
goodneſs towards them, and hindering his 
complacency in them. Whatever benevolence 


and compaſſion he has for ſinners, (and indeed 


he has ſhewn amazing pity to guilty mankind) 
no conſideration can reconcile him to their 


fins, ſo as to give them the leaſt degree of 
countenance or approbation. On the contrary, 
the ſcriptures conſtantly teach, that having di- 


ſtinguiſhed ſome of mankind by his favour, 


and honoured them with peculiar privileges, 
it is not the intention of his grace to indulge 
them in any evil way ; but he has choſen 
them for this very end, Þ that they ſhould be 
 boly, and without blame before bim. & And if 


they 


* Habb. i. 13. Pſ. v. 4, 5+ Eph. i. 
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they break his ſtatutes, and keep not his com- SERM. 
mandments, then will he viſit their tranſgreſ= I. 
ſions with the rod, and their iniquity. with firipes. 
For, ſays the prophet, “ in the name of God, 
to the Iſraelites, You only bave I known of all 
the families of the earth, therefore will I puniſh 
you for all your iniquities. Thus is he repre- 
ſented as acting invariably, according to the 
eſſential rectitude of his nature, pleaſed with 
moral goodneſs in his creatures, diſpleaſed 
with evil. | 
Above all, the Goſpel, that laſt and moſt 
perfect revelation of the divine will, inſtead of 
giving the profeſſors of it any allowance to fin 
becauſe grace has abounded, (which is an inju- 
rious imputation caſt upon it by ignorant and 
impious minds, ) its chief deſign is to eſtabliſh 
that great principle, God's moral purity, and 
to manifeſt his abhorrence of fin, and invio- 
lable regard to purity and virtue in his reaſon- 
able creatures. It was for this he ſent his ſon 
into the world, to turn men from their iniqui- 
lies, and reduce them to the paths of righ- 
teouſneſs. For this the bleſſed Feſus ſub- 
mitted to the deepeſt humiliations and moſt 
grievous ſufferings. He gave himſelf (as St. 
Paul ſpeaks) + for his church, that be might 
ſanctiſy and cleanſe it, that he might preſent 
OF | it 
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SRM. if #0 himſelf a glorious church, not having 
I. Hor or wrinkle, but that it ſhould be boly 
and without blemiſh ; or as it is elſewhere 
expreſſed, he gave himſelf for us, to redeem 
us from our iniguities, and to purify un- 
to himſelf à peculiar people zealous of good 
Works, In all this he is ſaid to have done the 
will of his father, and glorified him; that is, 
_ reſtored and promoted in the world the cauſe 
of virtue and righteouſneſs, which is the glory 
of God. And his life was the viſible image 
of the divine ſanctity, propoſed as a familiar 
example to mankind ; for he w holy, harm 
teſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners. He 
did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth. 
And as chriſtianity appears by the character of 
its author, and by his actions and ſufferings, to 
be a deſigned evidence of the holineſs of God, 
or of his averſion to fin and his gracious de- 
fire to turn men from it, ſo the inſtitution it- 
ſelf is perfectly pure; it contains the cleareſt 
and moſt lively deſcriptions of moral virtue, 
and the ſtrongeſt motives to the practice of it. 
It promiſes, as from God, the kindeſt aſſi- 
ſtance to men for making the Goſpel effectual 
to renew them in the ſpirit of their minds, and 
to reform their lives by his ſpirit, ſent down. 
from heaven on purpoſe to convince the world 
of fin, and righteouſneſs, and judgment; to 


en- 
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enlighten them who were in darkneſs, and 08 E R NM. 
turn the diſobedient to the wiſdom of the juſt; to I. 


ſtrengthen ſincere but weak converts to true 
religion, unto all obedience and long-ſufter- 
ing patience ; to enable them to reſiſt tempta- 
tion ; to abound in the fruits of righteouſneſs, 
and perfect holineſs in the fear of God. 

Thus it is plain, that it was the deſign of 
the chriſtian Religion to give all men, and all 
intelligent beings who ſhould come to the 
knowledge of it, a convincing proof of the 
holineſs of God ; that is, to confirm this moſt 
important and neceſſary truth, (which the light 
of nature alſo teaches,) that he is a being of 
the moſt perfect purity; who is diſpleaſed 
with all moral turpitude, and has an inviola- 
ble regard to virtue in his reaſonable creatures. 
And of this we have ſtill a farther evidence in 
the account which the ſcriptures give us of 
the divine judgment, or diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments, which ſhall be impartially 
rendered to all men according to their works. 
As the creatures who are repreſented as ſur- 
rounding his throne, continually miniſtring 
to him and ſtanding before him that is, his 
chief favourites, and who have the neareſt 
admiſſion to his bliſsful preſence, are perfectly 
innocent, free from all ſinful ſtains and de- 
fects; ſo mankind in their lower ſphere and 


more 
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S ERM. more diſtant ſituation, are regarded by him 


J. 


felf ftrong in the behalf of them whoſe heart 15 


not according tooutward conſiderations, (ſuch 
as their nations, their tribes and families, their 


worldly condition,) for he regardeth the rich 


no more than the poor, the external appear- 
ance of their perſons ; nor yet according. to 
their forms of devotion, and ſhew of religi- 


- ous profeſſion; (outward privileges may aggra- 


vate fins, they can attone for none,) but they 
are only regarded by the righteous God ac- 


. cording to the integrity of their hearts, and 


l 
1 
4 
the goodneſs of their actions. In this he acts M/ 
with a ſteady impartiality, as the apoſtle 0 
Peter excellently ſpeaks, and agreeably to the i * 
whole tenor of the ſacred writings, * Of 4 


truth I percetve that Gad is no reſpecter of per- 


ſons, but in every nation he that feareth him, f. 
and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. © 
And not only does the unbiaſs d rectitude of MF” 
their judge determine their condition accord- 
ing to their general moral character, and the 
general tenor of their moral actions; but the 
degrees of his favour and diſpleaſure, and the 
effects of both, are in exact proportion to 
the degrees of their moral goodneſs or evil. 
The righteous are his delight, be takes pleaſure 
in them that fear him ; his eyes run to and 
fro throughout the whole earth, to ſhew him- 


* 
* Acts u. 34, 35. 
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perfect towards bim. And he as reſervedSER M. 

for them a great happineſs to be enjoyed here- I. 

after, a crown of righteouſneſs and glory. But 

that happineſs ſhall be unequal; bearing ex- 

act proportion to the degrees of their virtue 

and uſeful ſervice in a ſtate of trial; fo# he 

which | ſewweth: bountifully ſhall reap bountifully, 

and he that foweth ſparingly. ſhall reap ſparing- 

ly +. On the other hand, the puniſhment of 

ſinners in the future ſtate ſhall alſo be unequal. 

Fur that ſer ant who knew his Lord's will, and 

prepared not 'himfelf, neither did nn fo 

his. will, ſhalh, be beaten with many ftripes ; but 

be that kngw nat, and did commit things worthy 
Rf hripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes . 
Thus 1 have ſhewn what evidence we have 

fa reaſon, of God's moral rectitude, parti 

cularly as exerciſed. and conſtantly manifeſt- 
ing itſelf towards his creatures in his appro- 
bation of virtue and goodneſs wherever it is 
ound, and his diſapprobation of the con- 
trary. And I have alſo ſhewn, that the ge- 
neral ſtrain of the ſcripture declarations upon 
the ſame ſubject is exactly agreeable to this, 
when they repreſent holineſs as the true, eſ- 
ſential, - diſtinguiſhing character of the ſu- 
preme Being, the very ſum of all his adora- 


able and lovely perfections, ——_ in an 
Vol. Il, C im- 


* Chron. xvi. 9. f 2 Cor. ix. 6. I Luke xil. 47, 48. 
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8ER M. impartial and in variable diſlike of, and oppo- 


I. 
— — 


of all moral agents, and their good actions; 


vout affections in out minds, to be the foun- 


Moral Agency explain d, and 


ſition to all moral impurity, and his perfect 
complacency in the righteouſneſs and goodneſs 


diſtinguiſhing them by his favour, according 
to the meaſure of their real goodneſs. Upon 
which this reflection naturally ariſes; that as 
there is no doctrine of greater importance to 
the ends of religion and virtue; none which 
the human mind, upon calm and ſerious con- 
ſideration, can more fully reſt ſatisfied in, as 
in all reſpects worthy of the beſt and moſt 
excellent of all beings, the juſt object of their 
higheſt love and adoration ; none which has 
a more direct tendency to excite pious and de- 


dation of true and rational religion, and there- 
promote the utmoſt perfection and hap- 
pineſs of the human nature; this, which i; 
the peculiar glory of Chriſtianity above al 
other pretended revelations, juſtly recom- 
mends it to our eſteem, and ſtrongly ſupports 
its pretences to a divine original. It remain 

now that we conſider, 
 3dly, To what uſeful purpoſes this doctrine 
may be applied for the forming of our tem- 
pers, and governing our practice. Firſt, the 
moral rectitude of the Deity intitles him to oui 
higheſt eſteem and veneration. The human 
mind 


ng — m * 


r . 


— — 
2 4 
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— 
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in what Senſe it is to be attributed to God. 


mind is ſo conſtituted as neceſſarily to diſcern 8 E R M. 
the difference between right and wrong, good I. 
and evil, in the diſpoſitions and the conduct of "Ya 


intelligent beings, and to diſtinguiſh them in 
its regards, according to that difference: If 
a good moral character is repreſented to us, 
abſtractly, fo that our private intereſt is not 
affected by it in any degree, (as in a diſtant 
part of the world, or even another order of 
beings with whom we are not ſuppoſed to 
have any manner of communication,) yet it 
will immediately appear to us amiable ;- nay, 
tho” there be an oppoſition of intereſt, and 
danger apprehended from it to our ſelves, the. 
heart will feel a ſecret veneration ariſe for in- 
flexible integrity, and an unbias'd impartial _ 
averſion to all moral deformity. In the im- 

perfect meaſure in which this good temper: 
diſcovers itſelf among men, it is acknowledg- 
ed to merit our approbation and our praiſe. 
Superior natures are held more venerable, be- 
cauſe of their greater moral perfection, not 
becauſe of their greater power and knowledge, 
which, ſuppofing them deſtitute of good mo- 
ral qualities, would render them more dete- 
ſtable; and for this reaſon evil Dæmons are 
the moſt abhorred of all beings, What ad- 
miration then, and honour ſhould we have 


in our hearts for original moral excellence, that 
C 2 abſo- 
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Moral Agency explain d, and 


SER M. abſolutely pure and perfect being, in whoſe 


I. 


ſight the inhabitants of heaven are not clean, 
becauſe they are not immutably fo by the in- 
dependent perfection of their nature? Every 
agent of a limited underſtanding may poſſi- 
bly be miſled ; that is, he has no abſolute ſe- 
curity in himſelf againſt being drawn into 
erroneous opinions, and thereby into wrong 
actions, which diminiſhes our reſpect for him 
in proportion to the apprehenſions we have 
of his fallibility or liableneſs to change. But 
the rectitude of the Deity is invariable as his 
eſſence: He is no more capable of being im- 
poſed on by any artifice or miſrepreſentation 
from without, than of changing thro' the in- 
fluence of any infirmity within. This there- 
fore challenges our moſt peculiar and ſuperla- 
tive eſteem. I lo ſhall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name, for thou only art holy. © 
It was the great unhappineſs, as well as in- 
excuſable folly of the heathens, at leaſt many 
of them, that they honoured as 'a ſort of 
Deities thoſe beings, whether real or imagi- 


nary, who were of immoral character; ſo 


that the moſt infamous vices among men had 
their patrons among the Gods. The conſe- 
quence was, that as their religion corrupted 
their manners, (for thoſe immoralities, from 
which diſgrace ought to be inſeparable, were 
held 


in what Senſe it is to be attributed to God. 


held innocent, yea honourable, being attri-S ERNI. 


buted to the objects of adoration, thus vice 
took deep root and ſpread far and wide) ſo 
their worſhip itſelf became a poor, contempti- 
ble, and impure thing. For the ſpirit of the 
worſhipper will always be ſuitable to the ſen- 
timents he has of his God. If they be low, 
corrupt and vicious, ſo will his temper be 
even in his devotion. And ſo in fact the reli- 
gion of the Gentiles, inſtead of raiſing the 
minds of men to a divine temper, ſunk them 
beneath humanity; and their rites of ſervice 
were agreeable to the character of the Gods, 
and the ſpirit of the worſhippers; they were 
not only fooliſh, but obſcene and barbarous. 


But however unwilling ſome may be to own 


it, the generality of men in thoſe parts of the 
world where chriſtianity is known, are in- 
debted to it for juſter notions of the Deity, 
and therefore a moral rational worſhip. Not 
to mention its doctrines concerning his other 
perfeCtions, it has particularly ſet us right in 
the great article of his moral character, con- 
tinually inculcating as a truth moſt neceſſary 
to be believed, that he is Holy; that is, as 
has been already obſerved, averſe to all kinds 
of moral evil, and a conſtant impartial lover 
of virtue, ready to encourage and reward it in 
any of his creatures. It ought to be acknow- 


C 3 ledged, 
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S ERNI. yk that ſome Chriſtians have wrong ways 


— 


I. 


of thinking in this point : ſome profeſs opi- 
nions inconſiſtent with God's univerſal impar- 
tial rectitude as governor of the world; opini- 
ons which repreſent him as ruling over man- 
kind in an arbitrary way, partial to ſome, di- 
ſtinguiſhing them by his favour, and appointing 
them to happineſs, without any conſideration 
of their behaviour ; ſevere againſt others with- 
out any regard to their demerit; as laying great 
ſtreſs upon trifles, offended where there is no 
moral impurity, as for inyoluntary miſtakes, 
where there are no ill affections, or for the 
violation of fooliſh human decrees ; as ap- 
peaſed by inſignificant ceremonies, without 
the real reformation of ſinners ; nay, as plea- 
ſed with cruel and barbarous perſecution, But 
theſe abſurd doctrines are not chargeable on 
the rule of chriſtianity ; which, on the con- 
trary, teaches that God is perfectly pure, and 
impartially righteous in the whole of his ad- 
miniſtcation; and on this account claims for 
him, what our minds muſt confeſs to be due, 
our higheſt eſteem and honour. 

. 2dly, The firm belief of this principle, 
which I have endeavoured to prove and ex- 
plain, and a ſerious attention to it, muſt have 
the greateſt influence to promote virtue among 
men, and to reſtrain them from all kinds of 

moral 
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in what Senſe it is to be attributed to Gad. 


moral evil. For what can more rationally S E R M. 


induce them to any practice, than that there- 


by they ſhall obtain the approbation of the ſu. - 


preme Being? What can be a more powerful 
diſſuaſive from any thing, than that it renders 
them obnoxious to his diſpleaſure ? All the 
motives taken from other conſiderations rela- 
ting to the Deity, his ſovereign dominion, 
his almighty power, his omnipreſence, his 
perfect knowledge of our ways, and even 
our thoughts, all the motives, I fay, taken 
from theſe conſiderations, derive their force 
from this. Suppoſing it to be acknowledged, 
that he is the great ruler of the univerſe, that 
we and all creatures are abſolutely ſubject to 
his diſpoſal, and that he is continually in- 
ſpecting our ſecret purpoſes, as well as our 
outward actions; what can all this avail to the 
forming our diſpoſitions, and directing our 
practice, unleſs we know what will pleaſe, 
and what will diſpleaſe him? But if we 
are thoroughly convinced, that the rigbteous 
Lord loveth righteouſneſs, and wickedneſs is an 
abomination to him, then every relation we 
bear to him and every one of his perfections, 
joins in demanding a conformity of our tem- 
pers and our lives to his eſſential rectitude; and 
all of them taken together lay us under an in- 


diſpenſable obligation, whichan attentive mind 
C 4 cannot 
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Moral Agency explain'd, and 
- SER M. cannot but be ſenſible of. And let us till re- 


member, what was obſerved before upon this 
ſubject, that even abſtracting from the conſe- 
quences to ourſelves, that is, the rewards and 
puniſhments to be diſtributed by the judge of 
our conduct, this motive duly attended to muſt 
have a very great force. The deſire of ho- 
nour from other intelligent beings is ſo ſtrong 
in the mind of man; a ſenſe of ſhame ac- 
companies the conſciouſneſs of having done 
amiſs before them, and ſatisfaction ariſes from 
having merited their eſteem; This deſire, I 
ſay, is ſo ſtrong in the minds of men, even 
where the virtuous affections are weak, that 
to it principally is owing the decorum obſer- 
ved in their deportment which is open to the 
views of each other, on the foundation of 
that ſenſe which is common to them all, of 
moral good and evil. Scarcely is any one ar- 
rived to ſuch a height of impudenge, as not 
to affect ſecreſy in his crimes, even when the 
fear of puniſhment is laid aſide. But till the 
more venerable any preſence. is on account of 
reputed moral worth, the more will men be 
aſhamed of baſe actions, and reſtrained from 
committing them. Now the divine preſence 
ought to be, and will be, by thoſe who firmly 
believe and ſeriouſly conſider it, regarded 


above 


in what Senſe it is to be attributed to God. 


and becauſe it is univerſal. 


41 
above all others, becauſe of abſolute purity, 8 E 7 M. 


There is no darkneſs nor ſhadow of death * — 


the wworkers of iniquity may hide themſelves from 
God. His eye pierces into the deepeſt ſo- 
litude, and ſees the ſecrets of all hearts; and 
there is no kind of moral turpitude which is 
not odious to him. He is partial to no cor- 
ruptions, nor can the leaſt offence againſt per- 
fe rectitude meet with his approbation, any 
more than it can eſcape his notice. The moſt 
ingenuous and the moſt pious minds are ſen- 
ſible of this; they feel an inward ſhame, re- 
membring their ſinful imperfections and fai- 
lures, which none know but God and their 


own hearts. 


Laſtly, the moral perfection of the Deity | 


is the great pattern which we ought to tmitate. 
This is the application which the ſacred wri- 
ters always direct us to make of it, and the 
principal view with which they inſiſt on that 
important doctrine. They do not teach us 
that God is Holy, merely as a point of ſpecu- 
lation, nor only to' attract our eſteem and ve- 
neration to him; but chiefly that we ſhould 
follow his example, and be holy in all manner 
of converſation, as he is holy, It muſt be ac- 
knowledged that the method they take is very 
rational, and the motive they inſiſt on very 

| apt 


42 ' Moral Agency explain'd, and 
SERM.apt to work on the human mind. For there 
I. ſeems to be naturally in mankind a proneneſs 

to imitation, which is ſo ſtrong a principle of 
action that it is exceeding difficult to reſiſt it. 
Perhaps there is no one greater cauſe of corrup- 
tion in morals ſpreading fo univerſally, as it 
has been known to do in ſome parts of the 
world, againſt the dictates of reaſon and con- 
ſcience, and againſt the cleareſt religious in- 
ſtructions, than that it has been recommended 
by ſome great examples, whereby the ſenſe of 
its turpitude gradually wears off, till at laſt it 
is thought honourable. Now if this diſpoſi- 
tion to imitate be ſo ſtrong that by its influ- 
ence example prevails, even contrary to the 
dictates of reaſon and nature; what can have 
a greater tendency to ſtrengthen virtuous affec- 
tions, which our minds muſt neceſſarily ap- 
prove, than to ſet before them a perfect pat- 
tern of moral rectitude, the proper effect of 
which is to raiſe in them an ardent deſire of 
reſembling it, as far as their condition will 
allow ? And this is the true dignity of the ra- 
tional nature, which every one who partakes 
of it, will find an inward ſelf-applauding ſa- 
tisfaction in aſpiring to. 

If we reflect on our own conſtitution, (and 
tis very becoming ſuch creatures as we are 
to do ſo,) there appears a great diverſity in it. 

| One 
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in what Senſe it is to be attributed to God. 


One part of our nature has an affinity with the 8 E R NM. 


inferior kinds of living creatures : We have 


external ſenſes like theirs, and appetites which 


determine us to things neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of the animal life, in the ſame man- 
ner as they have. In ſome of the brutal ſpe- 
cies there are remarkable diſcoveries of reaſon- 
ing, within a narrow ſphere, and upon objects 
which fall within the perception of their ſen- 
ſes. Tis religion and virtue which makes the 
diſtinction. There is no appearance at all 
which leads us to imagine that the lower 
kinds of animals have any ſenſe, or capacity 
of moral obligations. Here, then, is the pre- 
eminence of man aboye the beaſts. By the 
body, its ſenſes and appetites, we are allied 
to them, and ſhall periſh like them ; but by 
the knowledge of God and religion, by con- 
ſcience, by the devout and generous affections, 
and a ſenſe of the dignity and excellence 
which is in them, we are related to ſuperior 
orders of beings, and even to the ſupreme. If 
this be ſo, there needs little reaſoning to ſhew 
what is worthieſt of a man : Whether to be 
like the beaſts, and live as if we had nothing 
in our nature more noble than they ; or to 
partake of a divine nature, and improve thoſe 
powers and affections wherewith our minds 
are indued, ſo as to reſemble the perfections 
| of 
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Moral Agency explain'd, and 
S ERM. of God. Let any man who has a juſt value 


for his kind, and a ſenſe of the true dignity of 
human nature, judge then, whether this does 
not lay him under an obligation to follow ho- 
lineſs and virtue, which above all things eno- 
bles humanity, railing it to the ſimilitude even 
of the higheſt perfection. No creature has, 
or can poſſibly have, the leaſt likeneſs to God 
in ſome of his natural attributes ; but as his 
moral character appears to our minds infinite- 
ly amiable whenever we conſider it, the capa- 
city of imitating it, is the diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellence of intelligent natures: The actual like- 
neſs to it in virtuous diſpoſitions and practices, 
is their higheſt glory and felicity, and every 
ſtep of their progreſs in it, is accompanied 
with high ſelf-enjoyment. Thus it is evident, 
that as wrong notions of the Deity, which 
have ſometimes. prevail'd among mankind, 
particularly relating to his moral perfections, 


have above all things tended to corrupt men's 


morals, and produced very fatal effects in the 
world ; ſo on the contrary, a juſt repreſen- 
tation of him, as a Being perfectly pure and 
righteous, has the greateſt force, as an exam- 


ple, to promote univerſal righteouſneſs and 


goodneſs, 
'Tis certain that the higheſt moral rectitude 
of any creature comes far ſhort of the divine, 
eſſential, 


* 
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eſſential, and original purity. The Lord God S E RM. 


Almighty and the King of ſaints only is holy ; 
and the moral attainments of men in this 
imperfect ſtate come ſhort of what a created 
nature is capable of; they come ſhort of in- 
nocence or ſinleſs perfection. Yet notwith- 


ſtanding all the abatements which mult be 


made, not only becauſe of our natural imper- 
fection as finite beings, but moral imperfecti- 
on, having infirmities whereby we are betrayed 
into ſinful failures, there is a real tho' faint 
reſemblance of the divine holineſs, in the vir- 
tues of good men. And purſuant to the ac- 
count which has been given of this perfection 
in the Deity, his image in men diſcovers itſelf 
by their hearty diſlike of 'all moral turpitude 
wherever it is found, (whether in others or in 
themſelves,) and their ſincere hatred of every 
falſe way, even of vain thoughts. And be- 
cauſe we are always in danger of being miſled, 
thro' the frailty of nature and the influence 


of our lower appetites and paſſions, therefore 


ought we always to employ ourſelves in a care- 
ful vigilance, and in the exerciſe of a ſtrict 
diſcipline over theſe ſources of evil in our- 
ſelves, aſpiring to a greater freedom from their 


power. The mind that is formed to the imi- 
tation of God, habitually inclines to good; 


the remains of ſin are its moſt grievous bur- 
| den. 
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Moral Agency explain'd, and 


SERM.den. A conqueſt over moral infirmities yields 


J. 


it the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, and is matter of 
ſecret ſelf-applauding triumph; and it enjoys 
its growing liberty with ſincere delight. The 
natural fruit of this diſpoſition will be a re- 
ſolved abſtaining from ſin in practice; for no 
man can be ſuppoſed frequently, and of choice, 
to do what he fincerely hates. Therefore 


nothing can be more vain than a pretence 


of holineſs in heart, and an abhorrence of ſin, 
which is not juſtified by a regular conver- 
ſation. | F 

Tho' it is not to be expected we ſhould at- 
tain to the perfection of innocence in this 
world, yet it is the diſpoſition of thoſe who 


follow God as dear children, and keep his pu- 


rity always in view as their pattern, to con- 
tend for it with ardent deſire and conſtant 
endeavour, preſſing on unwearied'in the paths 
of virtue, and zealouſly oppoſing every kind 
of evil which they are tempted to. Again, 


the imitation of the divine rectitude will direct 


us to an abhorrence of all vicious characters, 
and to an high eſteem of all good men. An 
univerſal benevolence to mankind, even the 
worſt of them, and a diſpoſition to do them 
kind offices, ſuch as their condition requires, 
or renders them capable of, is a God-like tem- 
per; but ſo is a peculiar diſtinguiſhing eſteem 


for 
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for good men, according to the meaſure of SER M. 
their goodneſs, and an impartial averſion to I. 
obſtinate irreclaimable iniquity, wherever it 
appears. As the righteous Lord loveth righ- 
teouſneſs, and is angry with the wicked every 

day, ſo his ſincere worſhippers follow his ex- 

ample, for in their eyes a vile perſon is con- 
temned, but they honour them that fear the 

Lord. 


S E R- 
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The Goodneſs of Gov, proved from 
his Works, 


Mark x. 18. 
There is none good but one, that is God. | 


\ S goodneſs, in general, is a moſt ami- 


able ſubject of meditation, it is im- 


SER M. 
II. 


. poſſible for the human heart deſign- 
edly and deliberately to think of it without 
pleaſure. The goodneſs of the Deity is in 


( 
| 
1 
| 
a peculiar manner, above his other perfec- 
0 
f 


tions, attractive of our higheſt eſteem and 
delight. They are all excellent in themſelves, 
abſolute, independent of any other being, ne- 
ceſſary as his exiſtence, and infinite: But be- 
neficence finiſhes his character, which is the 
juſt object of our adoration our reverence and 
love, the foundation of our hope and confi- Þ|f * 
dence in him, and moſt worthy to be imi- 
tated by us, as far as our limited capacity 
and the frailty of our nature will allow. The 
conſideration of eternity and immenſity, of 
| power 
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power and wiſdom, nay, and of holineſs and 8 E RM. 
juſtice, abſtracting from love and kindneſs, II. 
may ſtrike the mind with admiration and 
awe; but the bounty of God to all ſenſitive, 

and eſpecially rational creatures, his opening 

his hand liberally, and giving them that which 

is convenient for them, ſuitable to their ſeve- 

ral natures, —This inſpires the heart of man 

with hope and joy, excites the beſt affections, 

and makes all the reſt of the divine attributes 
appear moſt lovely. 

I intend afterwards more particularly to 
explain this ſubject. My preſent deſign is to 
prove that God is good. Some have endea- 

, Þ voured to prove all his moral attributes, and 
particularly his goodneſs, from his natural 
perfections; and their reaſoning ſeems to be 
very ſtrong. As morality has a neceſſary foun- 
dation in the nature and reaſon of things, in- 
dependently on, and antecedently to all will, 
and poſitive appointment; (for the eſſences 
of things being different, there muſt be dif- 
I ferent relations, an agreeableneſs and diſ- 
agreeableneſs of ſome to others, and particu- 
I larly a ſuitableneſs of certain conditions and 
circumſtances to certain perſons, or their cha- 
racters and qualifications;) So this neceſſarily 
appears to the human underſtanding; and we 
cannot help thinking it appears to every un- 
Vo. II. Ws = derſtanding 
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SER M.derſtanding, more or leſs clearly, according 
II. to the meaſure of its perfection ; and every 
SY intelligent agent muſt of neceſſity, (not na- 
tural but moral, conſiſtent with the moſt 
perfect freedom, ) direct his actions by that 
diſtinction of fit and unfit, fo far as it is known 
to him, unleſs he be hindered by impotence 
or wrong affection. Now the ſupreme cauſe 
of all things being abſolutely perfect, ſelf- 
exiſtent, independent, and unchangeable, his 
underſtanding infinite, his power almighty ; 
as he diſcerns all the relations and even poſ- 
fibilities of things ; no reaſon can poſſibly be 
imagined why he ſhould not always act ac- 
cording to theſe invariable reſpects, which he 
has made every intelligent creature capable of 
ſeeing, and thereby capable of approving 
and praiſing his adminiſtration, He can 
never miſtake evil for good, or fail in di- 
ſtinguiſhing the true limits of fit and unfit. 
There is no ſuperior power to controul or re- it 
ſtrain him in doing what he thinks moſt rea- a 
ſonable to be done. He is infinitely above all 
indigence, or want of any thing to make him v 
perfectly eaſy and happy; and therefore his tl 
mind cannot be biaſſed by any ſelfiſh or par- ¶ ſu 
tial affections, which are in other agents the f 
ſources of offence againſt the eternal rule of fc 
right. In particular, the ſupreme Being mult Þ th 
be 


proved from his Works. © 


be good, or inclined to communicate happi-S x RN 
neſs, becauſe he is in himſelf, and was from II. 


eternity, perfectly and unchangeably happy, © 
and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to have de- 
ſigned the production of any kind or degree 
of unhappineſs, unleſs his wiſdom ſhould 
foreſee it might be a means of greater good 
in the end. Nor indeed can it be ſuppoſed, 

that ſuch a Being could have another motive 
to make any creatures at all than to com- 
municate good in ſuch variety, and always 
in ſuch proportion, as to his infinite wiſdom 
ſhould ſeem meet. That God is beneficent 
alſo appears from his abſolute all-ſufficiency, 
whereby he is at an infinite diſtance from ma- 
lice, envy, and all temptations to do evil. 
For theſe malevolent diſpoſitions, and every 


| diſpoſition contrary to goodneſs, as they are 


known to be tormenting to the mind in which 
they are ſeated, ſo they always proceed, and 
in their nature muſt proceed, from weakneſs 
and imperfection. 

But tho' this reaſoning may be very con- 
vincing to ſome attentive perſons, yet ano- 
ther, and a larger method of illuſtrating the 
ſubject before us, may be more generally uſe- 
ful, which therefore I ſhall endeavour in the 
following diſcourſe ; namely, by conſidering 


the genuine fruits of goodneſs apparent in the 
D 2 works 
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8 yn M. works and ways of God, or in his conſtitu- 


tion of things, and adminiſtration of provi- 
To which purpoſe it is only neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, that the evidence of the di- 
vine goodneſs is the ſame with the evidence of 
that diſpoſition in any other being, as the 
principle itſelf is the ſame in kind tho' dif- 
ferent in the degree of its perfection. If a 
deſigning cauſe actually produces thoſe effects, 
which in their nature and tendency are bene- 
ficial to other beings, and we ſee no reaſon to 
think that he acts upon ſelfiſh principles, we 
cannot help concluding that he is beneficent. 
Now it has been proved, that God is the ſu- 
preme intelligent deſigning cauſe of all things 
in the univerſe; he has diſpoſed its form, 
fixed its order, the relations, the connexion 
and dependence of all its parts, and the har- 
mony of the whole; that he continually 
ſuperintends and irreſiſtibly governs it, being 
every where preſent, and every where exer- 
citing his power and wiſdom. And therefore 
if in the intire ſtate of things, and ſeries of 
events, it appears that there are many bene- 
fits actually conferred, and much happineſs 
actually communicated to beings which are 
capable of it, (various happineſs ſuitable to 
their various natures and conditions, either 
in their poſſeſſion, or placed within their 

reach 
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reach ſo that by the proper uſe of their own 8 ERM. 


powers they may attain it; and at the ſame 
time they have a ſufficient direction as to the 
manner of attaining it;) if, I fay, theſe things 
be ſo, and this apparently prevalent in the 
conſtitution of nature, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of providence, as far as our knowledge 
extends, then we do juſtly infer, that the au- 
thor of nature and governor of the world 1 is 
good or benevolent. 

It is true indeed that a vaſt variety of crea- 
tures in the univerſe are not proper objects of 
beneficence, and therefore the manifeſtation 
of this, is not altogether ſo extenſive as of 
the other divine attributes, In all the kinds 
of inanimate things, from the moſt magni- 
ficent celeſtial orbs to the loweſt pebble or 
grain of ſand on the earth, the wiſdom and 
power of the creator are diſplay'd ; but they 
are capable of no enjoyment, and conſequently 
the goodneſs of God can no otherwiſe pro- 
perly be ſaid to be manifeſted in them, than 
as they are the means of happineſs to ſenſitive 
or intelligent beings. But as we cannot 
certainly know, that any part of the univerſe 
is wholly uninhabited by living creatures; and 
as its principal parts and appearances have an 
evident relation to life, and are uſeful to its 
preſervation and entertainment; ſo this ſy- 

D 3 ſtem 


II. 
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SERUM. ſtem which we are beſt acquainted with; 
II. would be but very imperfectly underſtood, 
SY and a wrong judgment made of it, if it were 


conſidered only as dead nature; as a curious 
fabric indeed, but unrelated to, and not made 
for the uſe of the animated kinds which dwell 
in it, and which we cannot avoid thinking 
to be a ſuperior and more perfect rank of be- 
ings. As for the earth, it ſeems to have been 


_ chiefly intended as a dwelling-place for ani- 


mals, and all its parts and productions prin- 
cipally deſigned for their conveniency. We 
cannot take upon us ſo peremptorily to judge, 
what the main ends are of thoſe moving 
globes in our heavens, which do all of them, 
in common with this terreſtrial one, partake 
of the vital heat and light of the ſan; and 
which, tho' appearing to our naked eyes very 
ſmall becauſe of their diſtance, are really of 
a vaſt magnitude. It is not improbable, that 
as they ſeem to be well fitted for it by their 
ſituation, they are inhabited by rational crea- 
tures who there celebrate the praiſes of their 
maker, and pay him their homage, being, as 
we are, the monuments of his bounty. But 
however that be, we reaſonably conclude, 
that the uſes which we ſee ſome of the far 
diſtant orbs do ſerve, thoſe the wiſe author 
of nature deſigned they ſhould ſerve: * 
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if they are of great importance to animal Se RN. 


and intelligent beings, he is good in appoint= 


ing them for ſuch uſes. Eſpecially the ſun, 
that glorious orb, the perpetual ſource of 
light and warmth, tho' it may anſwer ends 
above our comprehenſion, and may be fitted 
to other parts of the world in the ſame way 
it is to this we live on, or in different ways; 


yet upon the partial view we have of it, and 


of its various uſefulneſs to the inhabitants of 
the earth, we reaſonably judge that it is de- 
ſigned to be beneficial ; and that therefore 
the maker of it is beneficent. 

From what has been faid, it appears that 
one proper illuſtration of the preſent ſubject 
will be, by conſidering the viſible frame of in- 
animate nature which falls within our obſer- 
vation, and its moſt obvious appearances, as 
they relate to animal and rational life, which 
afford us a ſtrong convincing evidence of the 
Creator's bounty. It has been obſerved on 
another occaſion, that the apparent relation 


between the parts of the mundane ſyſtem, 


particularly the conſtant conveyance of light 
and heat from the ſun to the earth, cauſing 
ſuch a variety of productions on its ſurface, 
and of ſo manifold uſe to its inhabitants that 
we cannot conceive how they could poſſibly 
ſubfiſt without them, (which light and heat 
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SER M.are ſo conveniently diſtributed by means of 


II. 


the daily and annual revolutions, that all parts 
of our globe, have, in their turns, ſuch ſup- 
plies as are neceſſary for the living creatures 
which dwell in them, ) it has, I fay, been ob- 
ſerved, that this is a clear evidence of deen 
in the frame of the world. But the ſame ar- 
gument as fully proves good deſign ; that is, a 
deſign of doing good to a multitude of ſenſi- 
tive and intelligent beings. Will we call a 
man beneficent who employs his time, his la- 
bour, and treaſure, for relieving the indigent, 
for preſerving life, and rendering it comfort- 
able? And ſhall we not acknowledge him a 
kind and generous Being, who has ſo con- 
trived the fabric of the world, and fo con- 
ſtantly directs its regular motions, that by 
them all the ſpecies of living creatures upon 
the earth, and mankind at the head of them, 
are daily nouriſhed, and have a vaſt variety of 
enjoyment ? The uniform appearance which 
there is in the face of nature, and the conſtant 


courſe it keeps, makes the continual, intelli- 


gent, and beneficent direction of its author, 
to be overlooked by thoſe ungrateful and un- 
thoughtful mortals, who ſtupidly attribute the 
benefits they conſtantly receive, to a kind of 
undeſigning neceſſity; whereas to an attentive 
mind, the power of God appears as much in 
E the 
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the ordinary works of nature, as in the moſtS E RM. 
miraculous interpoſitions. His bounty ap- II. 
pears by its conſtant, yet voluntary commu- mgm 


nication; ſo much the more to be admired, 
becauſe thus it is manifeſted to be a never- 
failing principle : And the ſun's viſiting the 
earth every day, is a daily freſh inſtance of 
his favour ; the ſuſpenſion whereof, for a very 
ſhort time, which he could as eaſily effect, 
(and goodneſs only prevents it,) would inyolye 
all the animals of the earth in the utmoſt 
horror, nay inevitable ruin. 

Again; if we look into the conſtitution of 
this lower world itſelf, which can only be at- 
tributed to the will of the wiſe Creator as its 
cauſe, it will lead us by the ſame ſort of rea- 
ſoning to the acknowledgment of his libera- 
lity. There is an admirable correſpondence 
between the parts of the terraqueous globe, 
whereby it is made a convenient habitation for 
the various tribes of animals which it ſuſtains. 
The thin fluid that ſurrounds it is immediate- 
ly neceſſary to the preſervation of their lives, 
by breathing, as well as for the tranſmiſſion 
of light, and nouriſhing warmth from the 
ſun: Its ſolid parts ſupport heavy living 
bodies; and it is every where ſo well ſupplied 
with water in perpetual courſes, and by re- 
freſhing ſhowers, as to anſwer ſufficiently, 


every 
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SE RM. every where, the purpoſe of producing food 
II. for them, and to furniſh them with drink, 
endes other conveniencies of life. The ſe- 
veral kinds have their proper elements aſſigned 
them, to which they are fitted by their make; 
and there is ſuitable proviſion made for them. 
The ſea and the rivers are ſtored with ſcaly 
inhabitants, which paſs thro' them with eaſe 
and pleaſure having organs adapted to that 
purpoſe, and abundance of food convenient 
for them : But they cannot live on dry land ; 
which, in its turn, is appropriated to other 
ſpecies : And they, by a quite different organi- 
zation of their bodies, are fitted to move on 
it with equal eaſe; and have the means of 
their ſubſiſtence plentifully afforded them. 
None of theſe can mount up into the air; 
which yet is viſited by ſeveral ſorts of animals 
that wing their way thro” its regions, and by 
it eaſily aſcend to the tops of mountains and 
tall trees, where they find both nouriſhment 
and ſhelter. Now is it not a juſt and obvious 
reflection on all this, — That God has diffuſed 
his bounty every where, and that all his works 
which come under our obſervation, are filled 
with the fruits of it. Neither earth, nor air, 
nor ſea, are empty of living inhabitants, which 
he provides for. No place is without many 
witneſſes of his liberality; and life is the care 
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of his providence. What human heart can 8ER we; 


„be ſo inſenſible, as not to join with the pious 


4 vine wiſdom and goodneſs ? The earth is full 
eo thy riches, O Lord, fo is the great and wide 
ſea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
both ſmall and great beaſts. Theſe wait all 
upon thee, that thou mayſt give them their 

meat in due ſeaſon. That thou giveſt them 
they gather ; thou openeſi thy hand, they are 
filled with good &. 

In the next place, as the animal life conſi- 
dered by itſelf, (eſpecially its principal appear- 
ances, ſenſation and ſpontaneous motion, ) has 


been proved to be a convincing evidence of the 


being of God, or of an intelligent agent who 


made the world; ſo it carries in it a very 


ſtrong argument of his goodneſs. It is in- 
deed the loweſt immediate object of his good- 
neſs that we know, becauſe its perceptions 
and enjoyments are of the loweſt kind: But 
the benevolent diſpoſition will always incline 
any agent to give pleaſure rather than pain; 
and it is a plain inſtance of the Creator's be- 
nignity, that he has made even this low life 
with a capacity of ſome happineſs, and pro- 
vided for it all the happineſs it is capable of, 
The rom conſtitution is ſuch, that in every 

ſpecies 

2 Plal, civ. 25, 27, 28, 
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| SE RM. ſpecies of it we may obſerve a curious texture 
II. of the interior vital parts guarded by a ſtrong | d 
SY outſide; whereby it is preſerved from thoſe | y 
things which might be hurtful to its tender ¶ t 
frame, and enabled to perform its proper func- | x 
=. tions without pain. The organs of ſenſe are 
| ſo ſituated as to convey the neceſſary notices « 
for the ſafety. and benefit of the whole body; 
and its inſtincts are all plainly fitted to its | | 
condition, determining it to that which is uſe- 
ful for its preſervation, and to ſuch enjoy- 
ment as is ſuitable to it. But theſe ſelf-mo- 
tions, ſenſations, and the following of in- 
ſtints, are accompanied with a kind of gra- 
tification, ſo that the ſenſitive life itſelf is not 
dragged on with ſorrow, nor is altogether 
joyleſs and inſipid; but in its meaſure, par- 
takes the bounty of kind provident nature. 
Of this, many ſpecies of the brutes give plain 
enough diſcoveries. With what eaſe and 
natural indications of delight, do the herds 
oraſe in their paſtures ? They ſport in their 
manner, and play, ſatisfied with their por- 
| tion, and as enjoying all that nature craves, 
| The birds ſing their chearful notes, and 
| mount upwards with their ſigns of joy, as 
contented with what liberal nature has boun- 

tifully diſpenſed to them, 


But 
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But of animal enjoyment we have a more 8 ERM. 
direct and immediate knowledge by what II. 
we feel in ourſelves: Having ſenſes and appe- 
tites very much reſembling thoſe of the infe- 
rior kinds, we cannot but know what a va- 
riety of gratification ariſes from them; and 
thereby are led to acknowledge a large mani- 
feſtation of the divine liberality, diffuſed thro' 
the whole extent of ſenſitive nature. 

Another obſervation concerning all forts of 
animals that we know is obvious to every 
one; namely, that their affections do not 
wholly terminate in themſelves. Beſides the 
inſtincts which relate only to every individual, 
whereby it is determined to ſeek its private 
good, ſuch as food, ſleep, and other neceſ- 
fary refreſhment, they have ſtrong attachments 
to their kinds, and inclinations prompting 
them to be uſeful to one another. Some live 
in a ſort of regular ſociety, reſembling a hu- 
man common-wealth ; eſpecially the feebler 
kinds, which have the greateſt need of mutual 
aid. The favage beaſts, however deſtructive 
they may be to other ſpecies, are, in their rough 
manner, affectionate to their own : And the 
tamer beaſts flock together when any danger 
threatens them ; and the ſtrong do not fave 
themſelves by flight, but run hazards, and will 
engage in painful ſtruggles for the defence 

of 
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SERM.of the weak. What labour and difficulty, 


II. 


nay extreme ſufferings, will the dam undergo 
for her young, regardleſs of eaſe and life itſelf? 
So ſtrong is natural affection in her! There 
feems indeed, farther, to be an eſtabliſhed ge- 
neral relation between the ſpecies themſelves, 
and a bond of union to run'thro' the whole 
animal Kingdom; ſo that the intereſts of the 
ſeveral tribes do not in the main interfere, but 
rather, they are mutually uſeful to each other ; 
eſpecially as there is a viſible ſubordination, 


the lower kinds are evidently ſerviceable to the 


ſuperior, and ſeem to be made for their uſe. 
Above all, the very higheſt of the brutal ſpe- 
cies, are cither willingly, or by a ſuperiority 
of power and underſtanding, made unwil- 
lingly ſubject to mankind. Such an œco- 
nomy in the whole, tending to the common 
good, and to render all the individuals, and 
all the kinds, as publickly uſeful as they can 
be, ſhows a benevolent intention in the wiſe 
ſuper-intending diſpoſer. 

This obſervation is founded on the general 
ſtate and order of animals which fully juſti- 
fies it. Some particular exceptions there may 
be: Not only individuals, which have ſome- 
what unnatural in their diſpoſitions whereby 
they are pernicious to others of their kind ; 


but whole ſpecies which do not to us appear 
to 
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to be uſeful in the earth; on the contrary, SER M. 
they are deſtructive to the beſt of the brutes, II. 
and are enemies to men. But theſe are rare 
inſtances, and the effects of them do not reach 

| fo far as to be dangerous to any ſpecies of liv- 

ing creatures. The ſtrength of the argument 

lies in this; That good is evidently prevalent 

in the conſtitution of nature ; and not only 

the individuals, but the kinds of animals, are 
under a general law of ſympathy, whereby 

they are uſeful, rather than hurtful to each 
other ; conſpiring together, as parts of one 
whole, to promote the common ſafety and 
happineſs ; which plainly ſhews a beneficent 
deſign in the author of the ſyſtem. If ſome 

few examples can be alledged which have a 
contrary appearance, That ought not to be 
urged as an objection againſt what is fo evi- 
dently the general, and effectually prevailing 
intention of nature : Rather it becomes us 

to acknowledge our own ignorance, than 
raſhly to cenſure the works of providence 
which we cannot comprehend. It is certain, 

That may have the appearance of ill, upon a 
flight and imperfect view, which in the whole 
may be good: And thoſe parts of the creation, 
particularly ſome animals, which ſeem to 

our ſhort and narrow underſtanding uſeleſs, 

nay hurtful, may yet anſwer ſome important 


and 
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SER M. and beneficial purpoſes in the intire œconomy 
II. of nature, tho' we do not at preſent perceive 

1 

Again, as thus there appears upon the face 
of the animal Kingdom a regular economy, 
and an union of intereſts and affections, where- 
by good is predominant in the whole, mani- 
feſting good in the deſign and contrivance of 
the author and ruler; ſo there is a very remar- 
kable variety which diſcovers the wiſdom of 
God. For a diverſity of regular productions 
ſhows the underſtanding as well as the liberty | 
of an agent. But this, inſtead of being any 
diminution of his goodneſs, ſhews it in a 
ſtronger and clearer light. For it ſhews, that 
the benevolent principle is not confined to one 
method of manifeſtation, but that the exer- 
Ciſe of it is ſuited to every exigency of all the 
objects which are capable of it. The unex- 
hauſted fountain flows in various ſtreams, ſa- 
tisfying every living thing with that which is 
convenient for it. Beſides, no one kind could 
ſo repleniſh the earth with inhabitants, the 
monuments of the creator's bounty, as now it 
is repleniſhed ; nor could an equal multitude 
of one kind be fo well furniſhed with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life by its productions, as the dif- 
ferent kinds are. Men would increaſe no far- 
ther than they do, if there were no brutes ; 


nor 
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nor would they be better accommodated: On Sx RM. 
the contrary, they would want many advan- II. 

tages for the comfortable enjoyment of life," 
which they now poſſeſs. One of the brutal 
ſpecies does not hinder the increaſe, or the 
ſubſiſtence of another; but there is a liberal, 
and for the moſt part, a different proviſion 
made for every one of them. So that the mul- 
tiform appearance of the ſenſible life is only a 
f | more extenſive object for the divine munifi- 
$ | cence to diſplay itſelf upon. Animals in- 
deed, have different kinds and degrees of per- 


4 
fection and enjoyment. Some have powers 
a 
t 


and faculties which others want. Some are 
fitted for quick motion; others are made for 
ſtrength. Some are endued with a greater ſa- 
gacity than others; and man excels them all 

in intellectual powers. But it does not follow 

that God is not good to all, becauſe he has 

not made them all equal. Goodneſs is a prin- 
ciple which does not exert itſelf to the utmoſt 
of the agent's power, in every ſingle effect he 
produces. When conducted by wiſdom, its 
exerciſe is accommodated to the condition of 

the objects; or if the whole of their exiſ- 
tence and ſtate depends upon it, (which is the 

caſe of all creatures with reſpect to God,) it 
manifeſts -itſelf in the variety of its gifts. 

But whatever diſtinction there may be, and 
Vox. II. E however 
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SER M. however ſome may be dignified and made 
II. happy above others, there is no pretence for | 
SY complaint againſt the goodneſs of the creator, 
from the condition he appoints to any creature, 
when good is prevalent in it, and it is better 

than non-exiſtence. 

The duration of the animal life is fixed by 
the meer pleaſure of its author, as well as the 
degrees of its perfection while it does con- 
tinue. And it may be longer or ſhorter, juſt 
as he thinks fit, without any reproach on his 
beneficence. If upon the whole, its exiſtence 
is preferable to the contrary, as having in it 
more pleaſure than pain, (beſides its being part 
of a good ſyſtem, and uſeful to ſuperior life,) 
the ſhortneſs of its continuance can no more 
reaſonably be objected againſt the creator's 
goodneſs, than the imperfection of its frame 
and ſtate when compared with creatures of 
a higher rank. Is not God to be acknow- 
ledged goodto his living creatures onthe earth, 
if he communicates to them all the happineſs 
they are capable of, though he does not per- 

petuate their being? And is not a meaſure 
of enjoyment diſtributed among a multitude 
-of ſhort-lived beings as great a manifeſtation 
of benevolence, as the ſame meaſure of en- 
joyment continued longer in the poſſeſſion 
of a few. I obſerve this to ſhew that the pre- 

ſervation 
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ſervation of the animal ſpecies in a ſucceſlionSs R M. 
of individuals, (which is the eſtabliſhed law IL 
of their nature,) is no ground of objeftion 
againſt the goodneſs of God to them ; ſince if 
by that method the exerciſe of it to ſome is 
ſhortned in duration, the objects of it are 
y [ multiplied, and it is exerciſed towards a greater 
e number. Nor is it any imputation on a re- 
- 7 gular good economy, that ſome individuals 
t of the different kinds, in their ſeveral ſucceſ- 
8 
2 
t 
˖ 
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ſions, devour others. For what diſadvantage 

is it to a ſhort-lived animal, or how is it incon- 
ſiſtent with the goodnels of providenee, that 
after it has enjoyed the happineſs that is ſuita- 

ble to its condition, it falls at laſt a ſacrifice to 

ga ſuperior nature, and ſo ſerves the good of the 
whole? Thus it plainly appears, that the 
care of divine providence extends to the earth 
and all its inhabitants. It is made a conve- 
nient place of abode for living creatures, and 
is plentifully ſtocked with them. If ons 
; © conſiders the number of them, it is amazing 
how they ſhould be provided for, yet not 

one of them is forgotten before Gad. They 

all live plentifully, on the alms of his bounty. 
Their eyes wait upon him, and he gives them 
their meat in due ſeaſon ; he openeth his hang, 
and ſatisfieth the defire of every living thing. 
Theſe are, indeed, the loweſt objects of his 

E 2 bene- 
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beneficence, but fince they ate not neglected, | 
much more may we be aſſured, that beings of | 
a ſuperior order and dignity partake of his 
goodneſs, in a way ſuitable to their nature. 
Let us proceed to higher inſtances of the 
divine benevolence; and of which we our- 
ſelves are directly and immediately the con- 
ſcious witneſſes. Man is the principal inha- 
bitant of this lower world; and in every light 
in which we view him, he will appear to be 
the monument of his Creator's bounty. If 
we conſider the life which he has in common 
with other animals, it is cared for and en- 
riched like theirs, by the liberality of provi- 
dence. It is adorned with a variety of ſenſes 
and appetites, which afford various entertain- 
ment, being all provided with objects ſuitable 
to them. He has food convenient for him, 
and all his frequently returning wants plenti- 
fully ſupplied. But the human nature is di- 
ſtinguiſhed, even in this lower part of it, from 


all other ſenſitive beings, by many and great 


advantages in its conſtitution. The exterior 
form itſelf has a viſible pre-eminence above 
the brutal ſhapes, by the delicacy of its com- 
poſition, its erect poſture, a beautiful counte- 
nance, and organs fitted fora vaſtly wider com- 
paſs of perception, and a vaſtly greajer variety 


of action. The tokens of man's ſupremacy 


upon 


8 
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upon earth are ſo viſible, that the greateſt part SE R 24. 


of the other kinds, ſome of them far ſupe- 
rior in bodily ſtrength, ſeem to be ſenſible of 
it. They acknowledge him their Lord, and 
in their way pay him homage, with little dif- 
ficulty being brought to ſpend their lives in 
his ſervice, Eſpecially, that Reaſon which 
is our chief prerogative, and conſidered by it- 
ſelf is a fund of noble enjoyment, (therefore a 
ſeparate clear demonſtration of the goodneſs 
of God,) Reaſon, I ſay, as it is joined to the 
lower part of our conſtitution, does greatly 
embelliſh and enoble it. The brutes go on 
in one perpetual track by the direction of 
their inſtincts. Between eating, drinking, a 
few other animal functions, and reſt, their 
time is conſumed, till the periſhable machine, 
made only for a ſhort duration, fails from in- 


ward diſorders, or yields to external violence, 


But man, by his ſuperior underſtanding, is 
taught to enjoy life at a higher rate ; it is di- 
verſified with much more pleaſure, and takes 
in a great number of entertaining objects. 

It is true, the brutes ſeem to have ſome ad- 
vantages above us. They quickly arrive at 
maturity, and are enabled to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. Nature has provided them with the 
means of ſubſiſtence, without any fore- 
thought; and with inſtruments of defence 

| E 3 againſt 


. 
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SER M-againſt foreign injuries, which they have ſkill 
II. to uſe without any inſtructor. The hardy | 
—Y frame of their bodies make them eaſy, un- 


covered, in the open air; and the bare earth 
is a pleaſant reſting-place for them. Where- 
as man, a helpleſs creature in infancy, long 
nouriſhed by the tender care of. others, even 
when grown to his full vigour, and the per- 
fect uſe of all his faculties, cannot enjoy life 
in any tolerable manner without a great ex- 
pence of thought and labour, His feeble con- 
ſtitution needs a great deal of art to preſerve it. 
Great pains muſt be beſtowed on preparing 
a manſion for him; much induſtry uſed for 


his clothing; and forecaſt, with diligence as 


well as frugal management, in providing, and 
keeping for him conſtant ſupplies of food. 
But all theſe inconveniencies are abundantly 


compenſated by other privileges of his nature; 


eſpecially, the inward powers and affections, 
wherewith he is endued, which enable and 
direct him to improve life, and exalt the en- 
joy ment of it to a high degree of perfection, 
beyond what any other animal ever did, or 
can attain to. The inſpiration of the Almighty, 
which has given us underflanding and taught 


us more than the beaſts of the field, qualifies us 


for contriving means in order to render our 
condition eaſy and comfortable, far beyond 
8 what 
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ill what their inſtincts prompt them to. But SRM. 


dy when to this is added the ſocial affections 
n- planted in every human heart, diſpoſing man- 
th kind for the ſupply of their common neceſ- 
e- If fities to join counſels together, and to be mu- 
tually aſſiſting to each other, (which they can 
the more eaſily do becauſe of the excellent 
faculty they have of communicating their 
thoughts by ſpeech,) and to form themſelves 
into regular ſocieties, for preſerving order and 
encouraging arts and induſtry ; All theſe ad- 
vantages taken together caſt the ballance ſo 
ſenſibly on our fide, that not only they may 
render, but actually have rendered human life 
abundantly more noble and elegant. We look 
down upon the brutal as low and mean, nay 
J. as void of happineſs in compariſon. 

y But this is not the chief pre-eminence of 


| man above the beaſts. If we confider the 
ſuperior part of his conſtitution abſtractly, 
and without regard to the influence it has on 
the animal life, exalting and adoring it,--inthis 
view, he will appear a yet more peculiar and 
* Þ illuſtrious monument of his Creator's good- 
neſs. Every one who attends to the powers 
of reflection and reaſoning, muſt be conſci- 
ous of a ſublime excellence in them. As a 
great variety of ideas ariſe in our minds from 
external objects, the faculty of comparing 
E 4 them, 
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8ER NM. them, of examining their relations, their 


II. 


agreement and diſagreement, and thereupon 
forming a judgment concerning them, — This 
faculty, I ſay, which we perceive in ourſelves, 
is accompanied with a ſenſe of ſuch dignity 


| and perfection, that we cannot but value it as 


a high prerogative of our nature, and look 
upon the beings which are void of it, as far 
inferior to us. Not only ſo, the intellectual 
capacity, carefully improved, affords a high 
enjoyment, which upon compariſon appears 
vaſtly ſuperior to the pleaſures of the ſenſes. 
It is not limited, as they are, to fingular ex- 
iſting objects, and their preſence : The mind 
by its reflecting power reviving the images of 
things which it once perceived, (beſides an im- 
menſe fund which ariſes from reflection or 
attention to its own powers and operations, ) 
can entertain itſelf agreeably, in the abſence of 
outward objects, with their images which it 
retains; can inquire into their properties, and 
inveſtigate truths concerning them ; which are 
agreeable objects to its perception, even tho 


they be mere ſpeculations, not applied to any 
practical purpoſe. - But if they be ſo applied, 
and are found uſeful in life, which ſometimes 
is the caſe, the enjoyment is thereby greatly 
increaſed. This is a gratification we have al- 
ways at hand ; and the frequent repetition of 
| it 
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it does not pall the deſire, but whets it rather; S ERM. | 
it does not occaſion ſatiety and diſguſt, nor II. | 
is reviewed with remorſe, as ſenſual pleaſures | 
often are ; but the mind dwells upon it with 
delight, and has ſatisfaction in it, as an exer- 
ciſe and entertainment worthy of itſelf. Such 
an application and improvement of the intel- 
lectual capacity, gives a high reliſh to our ex- 
iſtence, a conſciouſneſs of vaſt ſuperiority to, 
| I nay, by it we ſeem to enjoy a kind of wide 
command over, the material wotld ; ſubjecting 

the whole of it to examination ; ſeparating its 
neareſt parts; uniting its moſt diſtant extremes; 
viewing it on all fides; and ſo poſſeſſing in 
ſome fort, whatever is entertaining in it. But 
by the exerciſe of this power, we riſe in the 
objects of our knowledge above corporeal na- 
ture. We have the ideas of thought, of con- 
ſciouſneſs, of liberty, of volition, and of 
moral objects, which have no manner of af- 
finity with extended ſolid ſubſtance, or any 

of its modes. Thus we are introduced into 
another world, vaſtly more delightful than 

the viſible ; in the mental ſurvey of which, 

we may entertain ourſelves with high ſatisfac- 
tion. We ſee an excellent ſpiritual œcοπ y 

in our own conſtitution; a ſubordination of 
powers, and a ballance of affections; we 
imagine, not without a great probability af 
truth, 


7 
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SERM.truth, ſuperior orders of intelligent beings ; Þ | 
II. and we are convinced by ſtrong arguments, 
of uncreated original excellence at the head 
of all, poſſeſſed of the higheſt abſolute per- 
fections, the nobleſt of all objects, in the 
contemplation of which the mind reſts, with 
the utmoſt complacency. This part of the 
human frame carries the plain marks of its 
author's benevolence. What but ſupreme 
goodneſs could be the motive to a production, 
ſo formed, as by its proper and natural opera- 

tion to yield ſuch noble enjoyment ? 

But I will not pretend to examine the parts 
of our inward conſtitution minutely. Every 
power of our nature, and every affection, 

when duly exerciſed, is naturally attended 
with enjoyment ; and the harmony of the 
whole yields a high degree of complicated fe- 
licity, which clearly ſhews that the gracious 
father of our ſpirits deſigned them for hap- 
pineſs. Let us conſider that, which is cer- 
tainly the ſource of the moſt intenſe, ſin- 
cere, and laſting pleaſures, the ſenſe of mo- 
ral goodneſs, and the practice of it. That 
the human mind is made with a knowledge 
of right and wrong, or of moral good and 
evil, with their eternal neceſſary difference, I 
have endeavoured elſewhere to ſhow, and 
ſhall not now repeat it. And that this part 
of 
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of the conſtitution, (the judgment of recti- & ER M. 


tude, and the approbation of it with the diſ- 
poſition of our minds towards it,) is good, or 
that it tends to happineſs, and muſt have been 
deſigned by the author of nature, muſt ap- 
pear to every conſiderate perſon. For, firſt, 
let us ſet before our ſelves the idea of virtue 
in the moſt abſtract way we can think of it 
(it is not difficult for any man to form in his 
own imagination a good moral character, made 
up of purity, juſtice, gratitude, ſincerity, and 
univerſal benevolence,) nothing appears more 
amiable to the mind.. As from a regularity 
in the ſituation of external objects, and a due 
mixture of ſenſible qualities or the contrary, 
there ariſes an idea of beauty and deformity ; 
ſo from good and bad diſpoſitions and actions 
of moral agents, the ideas of moral beauty 
and turpitude ſtrike the interior ſenſe of the 
ſoul, raiſing in it the higheſt approbation or 
diſlike ; ſo that rectitude, conſidered only as 
an object of ſpeculation, yields great pleaſure 
to the mind, and is the lovelieſt form which 
can be preſented to it. If the external ſenſes 
which ſerve the low ends of animal life, and 
give it pleaſure by conveying the images of 


material objects, are to be attributed to the 


goodneſs of the creator; much more that 
more excellent ſenſe which ſerves nobler pur- 


poles, 


II. 
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SERM. poſes, and is attended with higher delight, is 


a glorious proof of the pleaſure he takes in 
communicating happineſs. But morality is 
intended by the author of the human conſti- 
tution, not merely as a ſubject of agreeable 
meditation ; our tempers are to be formed, 
and our practice regulated by it. There is 
therefore a high eſteem, a ſtrong affection, 
and an ardent deſire to it, excited in the heart 
of every man who attends to it calmly and 
deliberately. He cannot think of a ftate of 
virtue, otherwiſe than as the happieſt and 
beſt that it is poſſible for him or any rational 
being to be in : That it is moſt becoming the 
rational nature: And an intelligent creature 
altogether deſtitute of it, (if there be any 
ſuch,) is an object of the utmoſt horror and 
averſion; That it is moſt praiſe-worthy to pre- 
fer moral integrity to the gratification of all 
animal deſires, and ſelfiſh paſſions ; nay, to 
deſpiſe them, in compariſon ; and the mind 
can never be thoroughly eaſy and ſatisfied in 
itſelf, without reſolving to ſacrifice every thing 
in this world to virtue, and to bear the utmoſt 
extremity of pain, rather than betray its cauſe, 
and depart from its rules. 

This ſhews of what importance morality 
is in our conſtitution ; and experience will 


convince us, that the moſt ſerene, ſolid, and 
laſting 
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laſting joys, perpetually ſpring from the prac-SERM. 
tice of it. If a man can reflect on good ac- II. 
tions done by him from hearty affection and 9 
truly virtuous motives, let him judge whether 
any other ſatisfaction is equal to that which 
ſuch reflection yields. It is a pleaſure for 
which he is not indebted to any thing with- 
out: It does not depend on variable accidents 
as ſenſual gratifications do, which muſt be ſup- 
ported by foreign objects, and are liable to the 
changes of their condition and circumſtances; 
beſides, the inconſtancy of the appetite itſelf 
makes animal enjoyment ſubject to many inter- 
ruptions, and the tranſient pleaſure is ſucceeded 
with pain, ſtill in proportion to the degree ofits 
vehemence. But the good man is ſatisfied from 
himſelf : He poſſeſſes an inward tranquillity in- 
dependentonexternalevents. The vigorous ex- 
erciſe of his own virtuous affections, is accom- 
panied with high delight ; the good he com- 
municates to others is reflected back upon 
himſelf, and greatly increaſes his pleaſure ; 


he reviews the temper of his mind, and his 


actions with ſelf-approbation. This is a per- 
petual ſpring of undecaying joy, which ſuffers 
no abatement by length of time, or change of 
circumſtances. When the mind reflects up- 
on it, it is always freſh ; never exhauſted, but 
by repetition ſtrengthened, rather than dimi- 

niſhed, 
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SER. niſhed. No outward calamity or reverſe of 

DI fortune ; not the indiſpaſition of the body, 

or the approach of death, which quite extin- 

guiſh all animal enjoyments, can take away 

the reliſh of theſe moral pleaſures, which ſeem 

to be inſeparable from the mind that is qua- 

lified for them, in every ſtate of its exiſtence. 

Muſt not the virtuous Soul retiring into it- 

felf, calmly and attentively ſurveying thoſe 

its own powers and operations, (a perpetual 

inward ſpring of pleaſure!) rejoice in its own 

being, and tracing them back to the true ori- 

ginal, the free and kind intention of the de- 

figning cauſe, muſt it not acknowledge him 
infinitely good ? 

It is farther to be remembered, that the 
tendency of virtue is not merely to the good 
of every individual, it diffuſes its beneficial 
influence over the whole human ſpecies, and 
promotes their common happineſs. This 1s 
ſo evident that I need not inſiſt upon it. 
Every attentive perſon muſt beconvinced, that 
piety, juſtice, temperance, and charity, uni- 
verſally practiſed, would render the condi- 
tion of men in this world as happy as it 
could poſſibly be: That the greateſt part of 
the miſery which we ſee and feel, proceeds 
from the contrary vices ; from luxury, in- 
Juſtice, covetouſneſs, wrath, and pride, which 
only 
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another; and that whatever meaſure of ſafe- 
ty and comfort in this life ſubſiſts among men, 
is principally owing to the meaſure which 
there is in them of the good and benevolent, 
or the virtuous affections. And now upon 
reviewing this part of our conſtitution, muſt 
we not pronounce it very good? Muſt it not 
be acknowledged, that the author of it is a 
kind and benevolent being, and that human 
nature was made for happineſs? Since the 
principles which lead to it are ſo deeply 
wrought into our frame, we purſue it effec- 
tually, by following the dictates of our minds, 
and cannot fail of attaining it, without do- 
ing violence to ourſelves. If we ſhould ſup- 
poſe a ſpecies of creatures conſtituted after a 
quite different manner ; every individual un- 
eaſy to itſelf, having a quick ſenſe of pain 
which ſhould ariſe from a multitude of occa- 
fions the moſt common in life, and ſhould at- 
tend the proper exerciſe of its powers, and 
render all the functions of nature whereby life 
is preſerved, at leaſt joyleſs and inſipid; at 
the ſame time with malevolent diſpoſitions 
towards its fellows, having no pleaſure in ſo- 
cial communication with them, but a natu- 
ral bent towards their miſery and deſtruction; 
how unhappy muſt ſuch a ſtate be? And what 

a 
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SER M.A frightful idea muſt we have of the contri- 

II. ver? And yet nothing but the goodneſs of the 

creator could hinder its being actually the con- 

dition of created beings; ſince the whole of their 

conſtitution, and every circumſtance in it, de- 

pends intirely on his pleaſure. But when we 

find our ſelves in ſuch. a ſtate, that not only 

we are capable of much enjoyment but pre- 

vented with inſtincts which naturally deter- 

mine us to it; and not only furniſhed with ſelf. 

iſh affections, Which terminate in private good, 

making every one eaſy to himſelf, but with 

publick aſſections, whereby we are directed to 

purſue the common happineſs of the kind, as 

inſeparable. from that of individuals, all con- 

ſpiring to produce the greateſt moment of good 

which could be produced; when, I ſay, we 

find it ſo, it would be the utmoſt ingratitude 

not to acknowledge mw beneficence of the 
author of our being. 

It muſt be confelled, andevery one. Gods it 
by experience, that there is in the human 
frame a ſenſe of pain as well as pleaſure, and 
equally to be attributed to the author of nature 
as its cauſe. They are both bodily and men- 
tal uneaſineſſes, ſet againſt enjoyments of each 
kind: From which it clearly follows indeed, 
that our preſent ſtate is imperfect. But if we 


examine this appearance thoroughly, and con- 
ſider 


grobed from bit WaFts, 8 
-der the plain tendency and deſign of theſe 8 E R NM. 
oppoſite ſenſations, it is a direct proof of the III. 
divine beneficence in our conſtitution, rather 
ir than any juſt objection againſt it. For plea- 
- Þ ſure is the natural reſult of life, and of every 
'< one of its powers in their due operation. 
y 7 Pain ariſes only from ſuch things as are hurtful 
:- to it; determining us to avoid them, or apply 
proper remedies, The uneaſy ſenſations pro- 
i- duced by external objects, and thediſtempered 
condition of the body, excite us to neceſſary 
care, and the uſe of means for our ſafety, 
to much more effectually than our imperfect 
a knowledge of things, and calm reaſon would 
1-W do without them: And that inward remorſe 
dF which accompanies evil actions, is the moſt 
powerful diſſwaſive from the repeated com- 
miſſion of them, and conſequently to imper- 
fect moral agents, (whoſe infirmity makes ſuch 
a motive neceſſary,) it is a very ſtrong one to 
the practice of virtue, which is their greateſt 
happineſs. - And thus, I think, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the conſtitution of the human na- 
ture, imperfect as it is, and not without a 
mixture of unhappineſs, (probably holding the 
loweſt rank in the rational and moral part of 
the creation,) yet carries in it the cleareſt marks 
of the creator's bounty, and is a production 
n-W of his power and wiſdom, which at the ſame 
el Vo. II. F time 
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dE RN. time fully proves him to be a benevolent, ane 


II. 


| Phe Goodneſs of God 


a gracious Being. | 

There Weicht batt na- 
ture and condition, applicable to all its capa- 
cities and all its enjoyments, in which we 
may diſcern the plaineſt marks of goodneſs 
on the part of its deſigning author and ruler. 
What I mean is (and no one can miſs of ob- 
ſerving it) that we grow up by degrees to the 
proper uſe of all our powers, and to the bu- 
ſineſs and enjoyment of life, in the whole 
compaſs of it. Man at the commencement 
of his being, is a very weak unfiniſhed crea- 
ture; intended, but no way qualified, for. im- 
portant employments and à conſiderable 
figure in the world; unfurniſhed with know- 
ledge and abilities of every ſort for the pro- 
vince aſſigned him: And if experience did 
not convince us, one would not imagine 
that a new born infant could ever arrive at that 
meaſure of underſtanding, and that uſeful and 
delightful activity, in various ways, Which we 


fee grown men have actually attained to. But 


as the body with all its members, in due pro- 
portion, encreaſes to a fitneſs for the part ap- 
pointed to it, ſo the faculties of the mind are 
enlarged gradually; the underſtanding advan- 
ces by ſlow ſteps to its maturity; and by it 


the objects are introduced, which excite our 


affections 
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affections and occaſion the exertion of our 8E xe; 
active powers, which become more vigorous II. 
by their exerciſe, acquiring habits attended "VL 


with facility, promptneſs, and- pleaſure in 
acting. Our firſt eſſays, both in thinking 
and action, are ſo feeble and imperfect, as 
ſcarcely to diſcover the very being of the in- 
ternal rational and active principles; and 
from ſo low beginnings, it is wonderful ſuch 
progreſs ſnould be made as we find in fact 
there is. But the progreſs is by imperceptible 
degrees, and every ſtep of it really, though 
not ſenſibly, ſtrengthens the faculty, and pre- 
pares it for farther improvements. And as 
the various powers of the human mind, the 
underſtanding, the memory, and the affec- 
tions, jointly exert themſelves in the finiſhed 
ſcheme of life, they are during their progreſs 
mutually helpful to each other in preparation 
for it. When we arrive to a capacity of re- 
flecting on the frame of our nature and its 


powers, with their ends and uſes, we are then 


with the care of ourſelves; ſo to cul- 

tivate our faculties and affections and to regu- 
late their exerciſe, that the purpoſes of them 
may be obtained, and we may poſſeſs that 
happineſs, which by a due culture they are 
naturally fitted to produce. And as thus it is 
evident, that in this important work a great 
F 2 deal 
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deal depends on our prudence, diligence, and 
reſolution ; ſo our experience in the progreſs 
of life will convince us of the neceſſity, and 
furniſh us with the occaſions,” of controuling 
our appetites and paſſions, (which is the moſt 
neceſſary part of ſelf- diſcipline,) to qualify a 
man for behaving ſuitably to his condition, 


and enjoying all the advantages of it. 


J have ſaid that this is applicable to every 
capacity of the human nature, and every ſtate 
of its exiſtence. Conſider man as a rational 
and ſocial creature in this world ; and in this 
view the various ſteps of his progreſs from in- 
fancy to manhood, (together with the'changes 
of condition ſuitable to them,) prepare him 
gradually for the part he is to act here, and 
for the enjoyment which is appointed for 
him. Suppoſe a man brought into the world 
in a mature ſtate, having all his faculties in as 
great perfection as ever they attain to; yet be- 
ing wholly uninſtructed in the affairs of life, 
and unpractiſed in its arts, utterly deficient in 
all that ſkill and felf-government, which are 
acquired by habits, he muſt be very much at 
a loſs how to conduct himſelf; even how to 
uſe with decency, and in due proportion, the 
organs of his body, and the powers of his 
mind; how to provide for his own ſubſiſtence; 
how to govern his natural propenſions of all 


kinds; 
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kinds; and under what reſtrictions to gratify 8 ER M. 
them, and how to behave in ſociety. And II. 
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as this was actually the caſe of the firſt man, * 


we muſt ſuppoſe that the gracious author of 
his being was his immediate inſtructor in the 
whole art of living; otherwiſe human life, (if 
it could have ſubſiſted at all,) muſt have been 
at leaſt for a long time, a rude, uncultivated, 


{ unharmonious, and . uncomfortable thing. 


But now that a courſe of nature is eſtabliſhed, 
That extraordinary method of inſtruction has 
ceaſed; and the want of it is ſupplied by the 
education we have, in our leiſurely paſſage 
through the various periods of childhood and 
youth to complete manhood, (ſtill under the 
tuition of kind providence,) whereby we are 
fitted for the offices, and enjoyments « of a ma- 
ture ſtate. Thus it is alſo in the higheſt ca- 
pacities of our nature, the intellectual and mo- 
ral, conſidered abſtractly from the uſe of them 


in the temporal life. The human mind is 


capable of great improvements in knowledge 
and virtue: But in the beginning of its exi- 
ſtence, there are no appearances of either; no 
diſcoveries by their exerciſe, of rational and 
moral powers. While our ſenfitive faculties 
advance flowly to their appointed meaſure. of 
perfection, the interior nobler powers which 
diſtinguiſh. our . ſpecies from other animals, 

31 begin 
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SrRM, begin to appear very weak and imperfe&t. By 
= degrees however, the mind is opened to thoſe 


that in fact this is the ſtate of man; and we 


— ſentiments ; and its affections and active pow- 
ers, by a vigorous attention and repeated acts, 
are formed into that character, and ripened 
into thoſe confirmed habits, in which our true 
perfection and happineſs conſiſts. And for 
this the diſcipline of our preſent probationary 
ſtate, where inſtruRion 1 is mina trial, 10 
a good preparation. . 

Like this grobubby; in ſome bs is the. 
ſtate of all finite free agents, in the begin- 
ning of their exiſtence. There -are-deficiens 
cies in knowledge and moral perfection, 
whereby there is naturally a poffibility, and 
even a danger, of their falling into error and 
deviating from rectitude. Their eſcape from 


this danger, (which the good author of their 


being has put into the power of every ſuch 


creature,) muſt be by the proper exerciſe of. 


their own: powers; by a careful attention, 2 
reſolved adherence to their duty, and the ſted- 
dy practice of virtue, which confirms good 
affections, and raiſes them to a ſecurity againſt 
temptations. But whatever the condition of 


ſuperior natures may be, and however ignorant 


we are of the reaſons which make it neceſſary 
that it ſhould be thus progreſſive, we know 


may 
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may with delightful gratitude obſerve in it 8 ERM. 
the wiſely conducted benignity of our Crea- II. 
tor. What could be more worthy of perfect 
wiſdom and goodneſs, than that ſuch rational 
creatures, (probably the loweſt order of them,) 
ſhould not be brought into their largeſt ſphere 
for of action, till they were fitted for it by a 
ity | preparatory diſcipline ; nor raiſed to the high- 
is eſt happineſs, till by the gradual enlargement 

i of their faculties they ſnould be qualified to 
enjoy it in the beſt manner? That they ſhould 
be trained up by degrees to a meetneſs for 
their nobleſt employment, and principal feli- 
city,” which their full- grown faculties are by 
no means adapted to, without ſuch an edu- 
eation © That every ſtep of their progreſs 
ſnould encreaſe their capacity; enable them 
more and more to contribute to their own 
perfection; the conſciouſneſs whereof is, and 

in ſuch creatures; muſt be, a chief ingredient 
in their happineſs? Thus God, agreeably to 
. che ordinary methods of his operation in the 
courſe of nature, carries on this work of his, 
the nobleſt in this lower world, by a conti- 
nued ſeries of well-choſen means; and brings 
man by flow ſucceflive ſteps, to his finiſhed 
form, a monument of his own goodneſs, 
And as we find it ſo in every capacity of our 
being, ſo we haye reaſon to believe it will 
F 4 be 
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SER M. be thro' the whole of our exiſtence. For 


II. 


ſince our higheſt powers are capable of im- 
provements to which we cannot fix any li- 
mits, yet {till infinitely diſtant from abſolute 
perfection; every addition to our intellectual 
and moral attainments is a freſn manifeſta- 
tion of the divine unexhauſted bounty; will 
increaſe our rational happineſs, and furniſh 
— r to its n A 
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| Laſtly, (Still — es con- 
R this ſubject to the points which we 
have the beſt means and opportunities of un- 
derſtanding,) let us conſider men as in their 
preſent exiſtence, under the care of divine pro- 
vidence, and the general tenor of its diſpen- 
ſations towards them, and we ſhall find, that 
goodneſs and mercy follows them thro' the 
whole courſe of their lives. Man is not ſent 
into the world to ſhiſt for himſelf, and to im- 
prove the powers of his nature, and the ad- 
vantages of his condition, in the beſt manner 
he can for his own happineſs, without the in- 


terpoſition of a ſuperior power in his behalf, 


As God continually ſuperintends the whole 
courſe of nature, by his own immediate agen- 
cy, governing the affairs of the univerſe, the 
intire ſeries of events in it, and all its various 
— he particularly preſerves, and 


con- 
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or Þ conſtantly watches over all the nations of SERM. 
men, whom be but made of ane blood, to dwell II. 
upon tlie face of ile whole earth, with a tender 
compaſſionate care. His goodneſs, manifeſt- 
ed in providing daily ſupplies for the num- 
berleſs wants of the animal life, has been al- 
ready obſerved: And not only does man par- 
take of this in common with other living 
creatures, but it may be ſaid to be, in ſome 
ſenſe, peculiar to him; he being the princi- 
pal, and all the other ſpecies by the appoint- 
ment of providence, ' ſerying him with their 
attemie mind, that in all the generations of 
men which have been ſince the world began, 
t 
L 


God never left himſelf without a witneſs of 
his bounty, in that be gaue tbem rain from 
beaven, and | fruitful: ſeaſons,” whereby not 
only themſelves were fed with the vegetable 
productions of the earth, but a multitude of 
animals, all in ſubjection and miniſtring to 
them in a variety of ways. As the devout 
pſalmiſt obſerves, man has been cared for by 
his indulgent father, like a king in this low 
world. Thou:Lerd, ſays he, haſt made him 
@ little lower than the angels, and haſt crown- 
ed him with glory and dignity. Thou madeſt 
lum to have domitiion over the works of thy 
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SRE RM. Band:; ** ou all 8 bns feet; 
II. all fheep, and oxen, yea and the beaſts of the 
Sl, the fou of the air, and the fiſhes of the 
fea, and whatſoever paſſeth through 3 
e, 02: £9! i; 41 
The argument has ulla er * if 
we conſider the moral ſtate of mankind. In- 
ſtead of approving themſelves to God by a 
proper uſe of their rational faculties in pur- 
ſuing the true ends of their being, they are 
greatly degenerated, all fleſlv have corrupted 
their ways, fallen art ꝙ the glory of God, 
and by 2 multitude of tranſgreſſions rendered 
themſelves: obnoxious to his diſpleaſure. This 
in the moſt amiable light, heightening it into 
tender pity and long · ſuffering patience. No- 
thing is more apparently eſſential to the cha- 
racer of the ſupreme governor of the world, 
than perfect holineſs; he loves righteouſneſs 
and hates iniquity. As every. man's own con- 
ſcience approving; the righteous laws of his 
nature, is a witneſs to the moral rectitude of 
the great Lawgiver, and leads him to the ex- 
pectation of his juſt judgment, or impartial 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments; ſo 
the remarkable interpoſal of divine provi- 
dence in the affairs of the world, by infſict- 
0 ſevere judgments for the heinous wicked - 
neſs 
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neſs of men obſtinately perſiſted in, has 8 R N. 
deen univerſally acknowledg'd; and deſolating II. 


ſtrokes, ſuch eſpecially as were ſudden and 
ſurpriſing, not expected according to the or- 
dinary courſe of nature, (as when the founda- 

nion f the widked; nay; the whole world of 
the ungodly was overthrown with a preter- 
natural flood; Sodom and Gamorrab were de- 
ſtroy'd by a fire from heaven; ) ſuch ſtrokes 
have been always attributed to the immedi- 


| ate avenging hand of God, as a ſignification 


to men, even in their ſtate of trial, of his ge- 
neral deſign at laſt finally to condemn impe- 
nitent ſinners, when the righteous ſhall be 


ſaved ;*of which great diſtinguiſhing judg- 
ment, there were eminent examples ſet forth 


in the deliverance: of NMoab from the flood, 


and of Lot from the deſtruction of Sodom. 
Theſe ſignal” ſurpriſing deſolations, I. ſay, 
have been univerſally attributed to the imme- 
diate hand of God: The other cataſtrophes 
of nations and cities which had not ſuch 
miraculous appearances, have been accounted 
for by the wiſeſt of men in the ſame manner, 
when (which upon a careful Obſervation will 
appear to have been generally the caſe in fact) 
they followed a long courſe of obſtinate and 
irreclaimable iniquity. But theſe interpoſi- 
Hons are extraordinary, and evidently in- 

| tended 
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SER M. tended as examples for the reformation of ſin- 
II. ners, and that by the judgments ꝙ God which 
— , in the earth, the inhabitants thereof may 
learn righteouſneſs ; which is their greateſt 
good, and the only ſure foundation of their 
happineſs. The general adminiſtration of 
providence is different. The gentle methods 
of merey and loving kindneſs are always firſt 
uſed to lead men to repentance. They never 
have reaſon to complain, that they are ſur- 
priſed with deſtroying vengeance, in the be- 
ginning of 'their departure from the paths of 
virtue; or indeed that it overtakes them, till 
after many repeated provocations, and till by 
their incorrigible perverſeneſs and the impe- 
nitency of their hearts they haye treaſured 
wrath to themſolves. The Inſtances record- 
ed in ſcripture Which I have referred to, of 
God's righteous ſeverity againſt heinous of- 
fenders, do alſo afford us remarkable exam- 
ples of his patience. When God had reſolved 
to deſtroy the world with a flood, yet * St. 
Peter obſerves; that his Jong-fuffering waited 
while the ark wa preparing, during which 
time. Noab was a preacher. of righteouſneſs 
to them, to try if they could poſſibly be re- 
claimed, and that ruin prevented. And be- 
fore the overthrow of Sodom, juſt Lot was 
ſent to be a teacher and an example of vir- 
tue 
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tue chere, whoſe righteous foul was long vexedS — M. 


with their unlawful deeds; while God con- 
tinued ſuch, a warning to them, unwilling 
that they ſhould periſh; and at laſt repreſent- 
ed himſelf as ready to ſpare the city, if there 
were found in it but ten righteous perſons. 
Towards the generality of mankind, and in 
the ordinary courſe of things, lenity is ſo ap- 
parently the character of the divine govern- 
ment, the inſtances of its ſeverity ſo very rare, 
and puniſhment ſo long delayed, that this is 
often abuſed by ſinners to the encouraging and 
hardening themſelves in their wicked courſes; 
and becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is 
not executed ſpeedily, therefore the heart of the 
ſons gf men is fully ſet in them to do evil *. 

And now to conclude,” If upon the whole 
it appears by the beſt judgment we can make 
of the works of God which are known to 
us ; by the frame of inanimate nature, and 
the conſtant providential direction of its 
courſe, as related to living creatures; by the 
animal conſtitution fitted for various kinds of 
enjoyment, and liberally ſupplied with the 
means of it; eſpecially the conſtitution of the 


human nature, indued with noble powers and 


affections, in the proper exerciſe of which it 
is capable of attaining to a high degree of 
perfeCtion and felicity ; and by the conduct of 
divine 

* Eccleſ, viii, 11. 
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divine providence. towards . conti- 
nually heaping, favours upon them notwith- 
ſtanding their ins, and exerciſing all the for- 
bearance and indulgence to them which can 
conſiſt with a regard to righteouſaeſs and vir- 
tue, (the promoting whereof thro the whole 
creation in his uniform deſign, moſt worthy of 
perfect goodneſs ;) if, I fay, it appears by the 
beſt judgment we can make upon a ſurvey of 
theſe the works and ways of God, all of them 
which fall under our obſervation, that the 
univerſal tendency is to happineſs, and there- 

fore the univerſal intention ſeeing the cguſc 
is perfectly wiſe; various happineſs, accord- 
ing to the various capacities of the beings it 
is deſigned for muſt we not conclude, that 
he is a kind and benevolent being, that the 
Lord is good unto.all, and bis tender mercies 
cre over all bis works. 
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the principal Objedtions againſt the 
6 were ”—_ God expe 


we is mn good but one, that is God, 


s there is n0 principle of greater ne-SER M. 
ceſſity and importance in religion than III. 


. the goodneſs of God, (indeed without 
. k laws. cannot ſubſiſt,) there is none of 
ö 


which we have more clear and ſatisfying 
evidence. Univerfal nature proclaims it ; and 
wherever eternal Power and. God-head are 
manifeſted, there alſo goodneſs is ſeen, being 
underſtood by the things that are made. The 
inanimate part of the creation, itſelf unca- 
pable of any enjoyment, is ſo framed and go- 
verned as to have a viſible relation to life, and 
to be ſubſervient to its preſeryation and hap- 
| pineſs. The animals of the earth are conti- 
nually cared for by bountiful providence ; and 

ef, 1 ans. conſidered in the whole com- 
Pas 


The principal Objeftions again} 
. paſs of his being, is a monument of his crea- 
tor's beneficence. 


— But there is an objection againſt this doc- 


trine taken from the evi / which there is in the 
world. This very world which is repreſented 
as ſuch a theatre of the divine goodneſs, and 
particularly the ſtate of mankind, ſeems on the 
contrary to contain ſo much evil of various 
kinds, that ſome have been extremely ſhocked 
by it. If the ſupreme ruler, whoſe power is 
irreſiſtible and his knowledge unlimited, be 
perfectly good, and he deſigned the happi- 
neſs of his creatures, —How ſhall the many 
calamities which men feel themſelves perpe- 
tually ſubjected to, and deeply affected with, 
be accounted for? Whence comes ſickneſs and 
pains, poverty and diſtreſs, famine and peſti- 
lence, wars and deſolations? And if theſe mi- 
ſeries are alledged to be the natural or penal 
conſequences of moral evil, how ſhall the per- 
miſſion of that moral evil be explained ? 

This difficulty has appeared fo great, as to 
give occaſion to a ſcheme of principles directly 
oppoſite to thoſe which we have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh, I mean that which is commonly 


called the Manichean ſyſtem, (firſt, tis pro- 
bable, vented among the Per/ian Magi, after- 


wards embraced by ſome profeſſed Chriſtians,) 
concerning two independent principles in the 


univerſe, 
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univerſe, the one good the father of lights, St R A. 
from whom good of every kind is derived as III. 


from its proper author and cauſe; the other an 
eternal, "neceſſary, and ſelf- originated princi- 
ple of #47], to whom, as its true cauſe, muſt 
be attributed all the evil, both natural and 
moral, which is in the world. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that this opinion abſurd as it is, pro- 
feſſes a reſpect to the article we are now con- 
ſidering, the goodneſs of God, being not 
avowedly levelled againſt i:; the evidence of 
it is, it ſeems, ſo glaring, that none of man- 
kind who acknowledge a deity pretend to 
deny it; but is levelled againſt his omnipo- 
tence, his independence, and abſolute ſupre- 
macy. But as the proof of theſe perfections 
and glories of the ſupreme being is too ſtrong 


to be ſhaken by any pretence whatſoever, ſo 


the Manichean error, whatever it pretends, 
really ſubverts the doctrine of God's goodneſs 
itſelf ſo far as it is the foundation of religion; 
and defeats the moſt eſſential pious affections 
which atiſe from it, by deſtroying confidence 


in God, from whoſe dominion, according to 
that ſcheme, evil is exempted, and we can 
have no hope of eſcaping it by his inſufficient 
power; and it corrupts the true notion of. 


moral evil, leading us to underſtand it, not 
as the voluntary, and therefore culpable act of 
Vor. II. G a 
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SERM.Aa free agent, but as derived from an indepen- 
III. dent neceflity of nature. 
——_ The principle of two co-ordinate and inde- 


© 


pendent powers the cauſes of all things, or 
of two Deities, is unſupported by any pre- 
tence of proof ; a meerly arbitrary hypotheſis, 
invented to ſalve the appearance of evil, of 


' which however it gives no ſatisfying account. 


I have endeavoured on another occaſion to 
prove the unity of God, by ſhewing unity of 
deſign in the frame and courſe of nature, or in 
the conſtitution and government of the inani- 
mate, the ſenſitive, the intellectual, and moral 
world; and all the arguments inſiſted on for 
that purpoſe conclude ſtill more ſtrongly when 
applied to the preſent ſubject; that is, they de- 


monſtrate that there are not, nor can poſſibly 
be, two intelligent beings abſolutely ſupreme 


andunmade,themakersand rulers ofthe world, 
of directly oppoſite characters, the one perfectly 
good, from whom all happineſs andevery thing 
truly worthy and valuable proceeds; the other 
malicious, always intending, and always pro- 
ducing all the miſery and wickedneſs he can, 
Muſt it not appear to any plain underſtanding 


extremely abſurd, that there ſhould be a con- 


ſtant harmony in the effects when there is 
not only a diverſity, but a ſtated irreconcila- 
ble contrariety in the counſels, the intereſts, 

and 
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and intire characters of the intelligent cauſes ? Sr RM. 
That two agents, whoſe deſigns continually III. 
thwart each other, and their diſpoſitions are aa 


inconſiſtent as light and darkneſs, ſhould join 
together to form and carry on a vaſt ſyſtem 
which comprehends an almoſt infinite vari- 
ety of parts, yet without any marks of diſ- 
agreement, but, on the contrary, the order of 
their works is preſerved, and the obvious ends 
of them-uniformly purſued? That there ſhould 
be a malevolent, ſelf- originated, and indepen- 
dent being, active and intelligent, ever prone 
to miſchief, and exerting his utmoſt power in 
the production of it; and yet in the whole 
extent of nature, as far as we can diſcern, not 
one monument of his true character to be 
ſeen; not one finiſhed piece or ſyſtem which 


by its conſtitution and the law of its nature 


tends to, and ultimately terminates in miſery; 
but every living thing, capable of pleaſure and 
pain, that we know, is ſo framed, that its na- 
tural ſtate is a ſtate of ſuch happineſs as is 
ſuitable to its condition of being ? 

The truth is, when one looks attentively 
into the Manichean ſcheme, it appears ſo full 


of groſs abſurdities, ſo deſtitute of rational 


evidence, nay utterly inconſiſtent with the 
moſt obvious Phenomena of the world, as 
ſcarcely in the judgment of any reaſonable 

G 2 man, 
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SER M. man, to want a refutation, But the appear- 


III. 


ments are derived from his bounty. In hin 
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ance, which gave riſe to it, deſerves to be ſe- 
riouſly inquired into as an objection againſt 
the divine goodneſs. In this view therefore I 
ſhall conſider it, in the preſent diſcourſe ; and 
if we can get fairly rid of the difficulty, and 
a rational account can be given of the origin 
of evil, without having recourſe to-two inde- 
pendent principles, the foundations of religion 
upon the foot of one ſole ſupreme monarch 
of the univerſe, will 'be ſtill more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. 

To begin with that part of the objection 
which relates to natural evil, or unhappineſs, 
ſuch as ſickneſs, and pain, and death: Here we 
acknowledge all that can be demanded, name- 
ly, that not only this is permitted by the De- 
ity, but that his providence is the cauſe of it 
as well as of other appearances in the world. 
He is intimately preſent with all his crea- 
tures, continually ſuperintending all their af- 
fairs, exerciſing his power and wiſdom in the 
preſervation - and government of them: He 
makes'them to be what they are, guides their 
motions and tendencies, and by his own 
agency affects the alterations which are in 
their ſtate. He is particularly the author of 
life ; it is ſuſtained by him, and all its enjoy- 
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we live and move and have being. It would 8 ER NM. 
be unreaſonable then, not to attribute to him III. 


the appointed changes in our condition, and 
to allege that he gives joy, but not grief, 
health, but not ſickneſs, and that he is the 
author of life, but not of death; ſeeing events 
of one kind as naturally fall out in the uſual 
courſe of things as the other, and if there be 
one government of the world, muſt be equal- 
ly under its direction. The ſcripture, which 
ſo fully aſſerts the goodneſs of God, (repreſent- 
ing it as an eſſential perfection of his nature, 
and manifeſted by his diffuſing its beneficial 


fruits over the whole creation, and opening his 


hand liberally to ſatisfy every living thing, ) yet 
at the ſame time declares very expreſly, that 
natural evil is his creature as well as good, 
and that the ſufferings of ſenſitive and intelli- 
gent beings proceed from him as truly as their 
happineſs. Thus one of the prophets, in the 
name of God fays, I form the light and cre- 
ate darkneſs; I make peace and create evil; I 
the Lerd do all theſe things. Another, + Shall 
there be evil in the city, and the Lord hath 
not done it? In the 104th Pſalm, where the 


argument of the divine beneficence is deſign- 


edly treated, and the plenitude of its mani- 
feſtations in all parts of the terraqueous globe, 
G 3 yet 

* Iſaiah xlv. 7. + Amos iii. 6, 
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SER M. yet it is ſaid, * he hides his face and living 
III. creatures are troubled; be takes away their 
SY breath, and they die and return to. their duſt. 


And to add no more, Moſes fully aſſerts the 
ſupreme dominion and power of almighty 
God as exerciſed in deſtroying life, and in 
zwotnding as well as healing, —Þ+ See now that 
J, even I am he, and there is no God with me; 
T kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I beal; 
neither is there any that can deliver out of my 
hand. 0 
Now the queſtion is, whether all this, 
(which we have acknowledged as certainly 
true in fact,) is inconſiſtent with the good- 
neſs of God? Here the proof ſeems fairly to 
lie on the objector; for poſitive evidence has 
been brought on the other ſide, which we 
think clear and convincing. If then an ap- 
pearance is alleged to be inconſiſtent, it is 
moſt reaſonably required that the inconſiſten- 
cy ſhould be ſhewn. But this is never to be 
done, if we take into conſideration all that is 
neceſſary in order to our making a true and 
certain judgment. Indeed if the point were 
to be determined by the firſt report of ſenſe, 
we ſhould be apt to pronounce every kind 
and degree of pain or uneaſineſs evil, and 
the deſigning author of it unkind. But ex- 
perience 


* Ver, 28, Deut. xxxii. 39. 
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perience has taught all men that have com- SFR M. 
mon ſenſe, to judge otherwiſe. For nothing is III. 
more obvious, even within the narrow com- 


paſs of our own affairs in the preſent ſtate, 
than that many things which at firſt ſeemed 
to be grievous, upon a more thorough conſi- 
deration of the effects they produce, and their 
remote conſequences, are found to be faluta- 
ry, and thoſe which have the flattering ap- 
pearance of pleaſant or good, prove in the iſ- 
ſue deſtructive: Some things, for inſtance, 
which are very pernicious to life, and on that 
account muſt rather be judged evil; as on 
the other hand very unpleaſant medicines, or 
painful operations, being the means of health, 
are called good. And, with reſpect to ſocie- 
ties, (in which public and private intereſts fre- 
quently interfere,) he is a good governor who 


| promotes the former at the expence of the lat- 


ter, who by the ſufferings of individuals, when 
it cannot otherwiſe be done, provides for the 
peace and ſafety of a whole community, It 
is therefore neceſſary, in order to judge what 
is abſolutely ill or good for a particular being, 
that we ſhould know all its intereſts, and the 
whole of its exiſtence ; and to judge what is 
good or ill for a ſyſtem, we ſhould. have a 
thorough comprehenſion of all its parts, with 
their relations and dependencics, and the laſt 

G 4 reſult 
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SER M.reſult of all events concerning it. But with 
III. 
hwy od 


reſpect to individuals of mankind, and much 
more with reſpe& to the whole rational cre- 
ation, theſe are points quite above the reach of 
human underſtanding. Who can take upon 
him to ſay that an event is altogether bad, 
and was ſo intended by the directing cauſe, 
who does not know the connection it has with 
other events paſt and future, which if it were 
known, might ſhew it to be inſeparable from 
a ſcheme in the whole moſt worthy of per- 
fect wiſdom and benevolence. And thus we 
ſce that the ſtrength of the objection againſt 
the divine goodneſs taken from the appear- 
ances of ill or miſery in this world, which 
has been repreſented as ſo formidable, reſts 
wholly on the imperfection of our knowledge, 
which can never be a juſt foundation to rea- 
ſon upon, in the very points whereof we are 
ignorant. If it is proved by a multitude of 
inſtances which cannot be otherwiſe account- 
ed for, that God is beneficent, and the con- 
trary is ſupported only by bare appearances, 
which, when examined, we are ſure may be 
conſiſtent with goodneſs, nay the genuine 
fruits of it, and our experience leads us to be- 
lieve it, at leaſt probable, that they are really 
ſo, let any attentive impartial mind judge 
what the true concluſion is, and whether the 
evidence 
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evidence of the doctrine we are now conſider- S ER 1. 


ing, does not remain unſhaken. 

But though what has been ſaid is a ſuffici- 
ent anſwer to the objection, we may proceed 
to farther conſiderations which ſtrongly evince 
that all the imperfection and unhappineſs we 
ſee in the world is conſiſtent with the good- 


neſs of God, its maker and ruler. Firſt, it 
can never be alleged with any pretence of 


reaſon, that the goodneſs of the Creator re- 


quired all his creatures ſhould be of one order, 


and equal in the degree of their perfections 
and happineſs. That were to ſet limits to om- 
nipotence and infinite wiſdom, both which 
are gloriouſly manifeſted in a diverſity of pro- 
ductions. Now if it was fit and becoming 
the wiſdom of the Deity, to diverſify the ma- 


| nifeſtations of his power by creating eſſenti- 


ally diſtinct natures, with different capacities 
or different kinds and degrees of perfection, it 
neceſſatily follows, that the exerciſe of his 
goodneſs muſt be various, as ſuited to the con- 
dition of the beings which are its objects. 
How the glorious principle of divine benevo- 
lence diſplays itſelf in other parts of the uni- 
verſe, and towards ſuperior orders of crea- 
tures, does not fall within our obſervation ; 
but we ſee, that'in this lower world there is 
not only a vaſt multitude of individual ani- 

mals, 


— 
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SE RM. mals, but of different kinds; which ſhewsg 
III. the wiſe œconOmy of providence, and gives 


ſuch a multiform appearance to its bounty, as 
muſt raiſe in attentive minds a very high ad- 
miration of it, inſtead of being any reaſon- 
able objection againſt it. Shall we ſay that 
God is not good to all his creatures, becauſe 
he has not made them all equal? or that the 


brutal kinds have no ſhare in his bounty, be- 


cauſe they are not moral agents? or, that 
mankind owe him no thanks, becauſe they 
are in a mixt imperfect ſtate? On the con- 
trary, is it not rather to be acknowledged, 
that his goodneſs is the more conſpicuous, by 
this variety ; and that, by their different en- 
joyment derived from him, the creatures pro- 
claim the riches of his beneficence, as well 
as the largeneſs of his underſtanding ? There 
is therefore no ground of objection againſt the 
divine goodneſs from the natural imperfection 
of ſome. created beings, from their inferior 
condition, and the lower kinds and degrees 
of enjoyment which are appointed for them. 
But farther, It may be alleged, nay I am 
willing that the ſtrength of the whole cauſe 
ſhould be ſingly reſted upon it, that good- 
neſs not only allowed, it required, that there 
ſhould be different degrees of perfection and 
happineſs among the creatures of God. This 
will 
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will be evident as ſoon as we reflect that a 8 ERM. 
ſcheme of perfect equality muſt of neceſſity III. 
exclude all participation of that part of 1 


divine bleſſedneſs, the communication of good. 
For where the ſame kind, and the ſame de- 
gree of happineſs, is at all times poſſeſſed by 
all, there it 1s manifeſt, beneficence can have 
no place; being from the nature of ſuch a 
ſtate, in every inſtance, plainly impracticable. 
After ſaying this, I am ſomething afraid, that 
the generous human heart can hardly have pa- 
tience while I am going through with the ar- 
gument. Indeed this kind of happineſs which 
the objection has found out as the moſt per- 


| fe, and therefore fitteſt for the creatures of 


God, is the very ſame, and can be no other, 
than that indolent, unaffectionate, and alto- 
gether ſelfiſh enjoyment of exiſtence, which 
the Epicureant, in high compliment, reſerv- 
ed for the Gods themſelves. And ſo far theſe 
philoſophers had certainly the advantage, that 
allowing this ſtate of pompous eaſe to be 
fulleſt of felicity, it was but fitting and de- 
cent it ſhould be aſcribed to the Gods; and 


in conſequence of it, that goodneſs being an 


active principle, incompatible with ſuch di- 
vine repoſe, ſhould be deemed unworthy of 
ſo delicate an habitation as the breaſt of ſuch 
Deities. Wretched however at philoſophi- 

ling! 
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SER M. phiſing! where beneficence is in conclu- 


III. 
— 


ſion required to be exterminated as an enemy 
to happineſs. But let it be remembered 
that what lies at preſent before us, is not to 
give any direct proof that God is good. The 
evidence for this moſt important article of 
theiſm has been already produced: But it is 
only to ſhew, that the fact of ſubordination, 
and diverſity in the degree of happineſs, 
(which we ſee and know aRually to take place 
in God's creation,) is ſo far from having any 
tendency to make void the former reaſoning 
on that ſubject, that allowing that reaſoning 
to be juſt, and that goodneſs is in truth an at- 


tribute of the Deity, it unavoidably follows, 


that there muſt have been inſtituted ſuch a 
ſubordination, Can any thing be more plain, 
than if goodneſs be eſſential, (and if it be an 
attribute at all, it muſt be eſſential,) to the 
divine perfection and. felicity, and be in its 
own nature communicable, that it muſt like- 
wiſe be eſſential to the higheſt perfection and 
happineſs that God can communicate : And 
conſequently, that ſeeing goodneſs determines 
him to confer the higheſt poſſible happineſs, 
goodneſs itſelf muſt be the cauſe of this ſubor- 
dination ; without which this nobleſt, and 
truly divine perfection and felicity, could not 
have found any place in the whole circle af 

de- 
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dependent being; not one creature that could SER M. 


be the object of another's beneficence. This 
is not the place for purſuing this argument 
unto all its conſequences ; but from what has 
been already faid, the attentive mind will be 
naturally led to infer, that the ſame cauſe that 
required a ſubordination at all, may be juſtly 
ſuppoſed to require that this ſubordination 
ſhould be continued down through a vaſt va- 
riety of orders, ſo long as happineſs was pre- 


ſerved ſuperior in degree to imperfection ; or 
in other words, ſo long as exiſtence can be 
| pronounced a bleſſing, or preferable to that, 


which if it can be wiſhed, is the moſt unnatu- 
ral of all conceivable wiſhes, annibilation, or 
not to be, Obſerve here, a moſt pleaſing in- 


ſtance of that perfect harmony and connection, 


that will always be found to ſubſiſt between 


the true principles of theiſm, and the reality 


or truth of things: An appearance which has 
often been talked of as a moſt ſhocking ob- 
jection againſt the goodneſs of God, turns out 
upon a more attentive examination, to be the 
natural and inſeparable conſequence and el⸗ 

fect of this very goodneſs. 
2dly, As natural good and evil, or happi- 
neſs and miſery, are of various kinds and de- 
grees ; and experience ſhews, that ſome of 
theſe oppoſite kinds and degrees may be mixt 
together 
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 SERM. together in one ſtate, the condition of any 


III. 


being is to be denominated from the preva- 


lence of either; and conſequently the diſpoſi- 


tion of the agent, by whoſe appointment that 


condition is determined. Every ſtate is to 
be acknowledged good, and the author of it 
benevolent, in which good prevails, though 
not without a mixture of evil; and which 
therefore is better than non-exiſtence. Now 
this is ſo evidently the caſe of living creatures 
during the continuance of their being, that 
the objection againſt the divine goodneſs, ta- 
ken from the imperfection of their enjoy- 
ments and their liableneſs to pain, is fully re- 
moved by it. And for the difficulty ariſing 
from the ſhortneſs of their duration, it is an- 
ſwered upon the ſame grounds. For how un- 
reaſonable were it to allege that God is not 
good in giving life, becauſe he intends to take 
it away? That a favour freely beſtowed by 
him is not worthy to be acknowledged, be- 
cauſe at a time appointed by his wiſdom it is 
to be recalled? Or becauſe an inferior life is 
ſhortened for the ſake of a more important 
one, and by the wiſe adminiſtration of provi- 
dence ſerves higher, more uſeful, and benefi- 
cial purpoſes, than merely its own enjoyment ? 
Eſpecially it is to be conſidered, that the ſhort- 
lived animals, which as far as we know, are 


not 
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not deſtined to a future exiſtence, give no diſ- S ·E R . 
covery of their having any painful deſires of III. 
it, or any anxiety about death, which my 
interrupt ſuch preſent pleaſures as they are 
capable of. 
zaly, As the ſtate of man is what moſt 
immediately affects us, what we are belt ac- 
quainted with, and concerning which we are 
the moſt capable of making a judgment, we 
| may obſerve, that when the natural good and 
evil which we ſee and feel in it are com- 
| pared together, and a juſt eſtimate made of 
the whole, it will appear that the former is 
the ſuperior end of the divine adminiſtration, 
which therefore ought to be denominated be- 
neficent from its principal and ultimate view. 
| T obſerved before, that both in the animal and 
moral part of the human conſtitution, pains 
are ſalutary, and were by the gracious in- 
tending cauſe deſigned as means of ſafety and 
happineſs, But it is farther moſt worthy of 
our ſerious conſideration, that through the 
whole condition of being in this world, as 
under the goyernment of almighty God, the 
lame end, our greateſt good, is uniformly pur- | 
ſued, by the diſcipline of his providence, in | 
our afflictions. I take for granted, what | 
every wiſe man will agree to, that virtue is the | 
greateſt good, the higheſt perfection and | 
hap- 
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SER M. happineſs of the human nature. Whatever 
III. therefore has a tendency to promote that, is 
por our good; and may be attributed not to a 
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malevolent deſign, but rather to the appoint- 
ment of a gracious and compaſſionate father. 
Now experience ſhews, that ſuch is our preſent 
infirmity, and we are liable to ſo many temp- 
tations of various kinds, eſpecially in a proſpe- 
rous and eaſy ſtate of outward things, which 
affords the plentiful means of a free indul- 
gence in the gratification of our lower appe- 
tites and paſſions, that very few of mankind 
maintain their virtuous integrity uninterrupted, 
and eſcape the corruption that is in the world 
through luſt, At leaſt it may be faid of all 
univerſally, even of the beſt, that they are in 
danger of being miſled from the paths of 
righteouſneſs, and neglecting its ſuperior plea- 
ſures, in a conſtant ſeries of flowing worldly 
enjoyments. Therefore are divine correc- 
tions profitable to them; and pains, ſickneſs, 
and diſtreſſes of various ſorts wiſely diſpenſed 
by providence, tending to abate their reliſh' of 
inferior gratifications, put the mind on pur- 
ſuing the more noble and ſolid ſatisfaction 
which ariſes from the practice of virtue. 
Beſides ; Adverſity is not only the means of 
inſtruction to men of amending their tempers 
and reforming their lives, as it brings them to 
| calm 
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calm reflection, and ſenſibly convinces them Sx RM. 
that the pleaſures of the animal life are uncer- III. 


tain, in | compariſon low, and unworthy of | 
their eager purſuit ; it is alſo the immediate 
occalion of the beſt exerciſes, and the higheſt 
moral improvements which the mind is capa- 
ble of. Equanimity in all the changes of 
our outward condition; patience under ſuf- 
terings of divers kinds and of a long con- 
| tinuance z reſignation to the will of the ſu- 
preme, perfectly wiſe, righteous and good go- 
| vernor of the world, and an unſhaken confi- 
dence in him; with a benevolent diſpoſition 
towards all mankind, even the moſt injurious z 
and a hearty perſevering zeal for the publick 
good, notwithſtanding many diſappointments 
and continued ill uſage ;— Theſe will appear 
to our thoughts, in ſpeculation itſelf, the moſt 
lovely parts of a beautiful moral character: 
But the heart that is conſcious of having prac- 
| tiſed them, has arrived to the very top of ſelf- 
enjoyment, and poſſeſſes the higheſt felicity 
which the human ſoul in its preſent ſtate can 
poſſibly attain to. Perſecution or ſuffering 
for the cauſe of truth and virtue, which has 
ſometimes happened to good men, ſeems to 
furniſh a plauſible argument againſt the equity 
and goodneſs of the divine government. But 
upon a thorough examination, we ſhall be ſa- 

Vol. II, H tisfied 
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Se Rm. tisfied that it is conſiſtent, not only with per- 
III. fe& righteouſneſs, but God's moſt tender and 
compaſſionate care for his faithful ſervants. 
Virtue is far from being the leſs in their eſteem, 

or yielding them the leſs ſatisfaction of mind, 
becauſe they ſuffer for it: On the contrary, 

it is much endeared, and a greater confidence 

and ſecurity ariſes from it. For true -goodnefs 

then appears in all its dignity and beauty, 
trampling over every thing that comes in com- 
petition with it; and it is impoſſible. for the 
ſincere, ſelf-approving mind, to think that its 
cauſe, and the condition of its friends, how- 

ever oppreſſed at profent, ten 

happy. 

Again; The affitions of ſome, ech 

of the virtuous, may be very uſeful to others, 
and the means of great publick good. It has 

been already obſerved, that extraordinary 
puniſhments inflicted on ſinners are graciouſſy 
intended by providence as publick warnings 

to the reſt of mankind, that they may avoid 

the crimes againſt which the divine vengeance 

has been ſo ſignally teſtified. But the ſuffer- 

ings of the moſt innocent and righteous, how- 

ever grievous they may be for the preſent, are 
ſometimes alſo the occaſions of their being 
more extenſively uſeful than otherwiſe they 
could have been. Of this the hiſtory of 


Mb 
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ordinary, an 
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Yoſeph affords us a very remarkable inſtance. 8 E x NM. 
That good man, cruelly perſecuted in his III. 
father's family, having narrowly eſcaped the 


ſnare which his envious brethren laid for his 
life, was fold by them to a ſervitude which 
they (with great probability) thought would 
be perpetual and very wretched, But the wiſe 
providence of God fo directed the event, that 
it proved not only the occaſion of great proſ- 
perity to himſelf, but of preſerving his own 
kindred, and indeed a great multitude of man- 
kind who were otherwiſe in danger of pe- 
riſhing by a deſtructive famine. And he makes 
this wiſe and pious reflection himſelf on the 
whole amazing ſcene, that though his bre- 
thren had defigned evil againſt him, yet God 
meant it for good, to ſave much people alive; 
which to a perſon of his humanity and good- 
neſs,” did more than compenſate all his ſuffer- 
ings; © 1 this inſtance is indeed extra- 
it is not to be expected that the 

ſue of good men's afflictions will be gene- 
rally parallel to it, yet it is very inſtructive, as 
ſhewing that however frightful and ſhocking 
the firſt appearances ot ſufferings may be, and 
however wicked the intentions of thoſe who 
are the inſtruments of them, they are under 
the diſpoſal of a wiſe and good providence, 
which knows how to bring good out of evil. 
H 2 But 
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But the principal, and the moſt ordinary way 


whereby the ſufferings of the righteous are 
publickly uſeful, is by ſetting their virtues in a 
clear and ſtrong light as examples. Integrity 
never ſhines with ſo bright a luſtre, nor ap- 
pears ſo amiable, as in a great trial of afflic- 


tion. To ſee a man ſtruggling with difficul- 


ties, to Which, one would think, human 
ſtrength is utterly unequal, oppreſſed with 
reproaches and injuries of all kinds, with a 
train of vexatious diſappointments, with tor- 


. menting pains, and continually expoſed to the 


very laſt extremities of ſuffering, yet ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſing his ſoul in patience, maintaining an 
undiſturbed equanimity, and reſolutely adhe- 
ring to the cauſe of truth, and to his duty, by 
deſerting which he might deliver himſelf out 
of all his troubles, This is certainly the no- 
bleſt teſtimony that can be given to virtue, 
and muſt leave a conviction of its excellence 
on every mind which is witneſs to it, and not 
ſtupidly inſenſible, or irreclaimably hardened, 
in a wicked courſe. How often have perſecu- 


tors themſelves relented, (not to mention ſpec- 


tators,) and even been won to the love of 


_ goodneſs by glorious examples of invincible 


fortitude, patience, and meekneſs in the diſ- 
treſſed; and feeble irreſolute minds, other- 
wile in danger of being led away with the er- 


rors 


the Goodneſs of God anſwered. 


doing? Tis true, that even in ordinary life, 
example has verygreat force : Perhaps nothing 
has contributed more to preſerve he reputa- 
tion of virtue, and to propagate it among man- 
kind, than their ſeeing all excuſes and objec- - 
tions againſt the practice of it effectually re- 
futed by the unaffected. piety, the hardy tem- 
perance, the inflexible juſtice, and diffuſive 
| charity of frail mortals like themſelves, who 
have the ſame infirmity of nature, and the 
ſame temptations to the contrary vices. But 
ſtill exemplary virtue ſhines more illuſtriouſly 
under trials: And as then the ſtrength of good 
diſpoſitions appears the greater, it muſt pro- - 
portionably have the more powerful influence 
on others. Surely a good man will think all 
the adverſities of his life amply recompenſed, 
when they not only produce fruits ſo advan- 
tageous to himſelf, and are the means of his 
growing in virtue, but are ſo beneficial to 
mankind, tending to reclaim them from their 
pernicious ways, and to reſtore true piety and 
goodneſs among them. Who can deny that 
providence is beneficial to the human race, 
which makes the tolerable ſufferings of a few 
ndividuals (therefore tolerable, becauſe even 
during their incumbency, they are accompa- 
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te rors of the wicked, been animated to a cou-S b RM. 
rageous and perſevering ſtedfaſtneſs in well- III. 
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III. 


ge ſpeaks, light and for a moment, become ſo 
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ſufferings of a ſhort continuance, as the Apoſ- 


eminently uſeful, by ſerving thoſe glorious 
ends which are worthy of infinite wildom and 
goodneſs ? 
The ſum of our anſwer upon the whole 
to this part of the argument is, That not only 
the appearances of natural evil or unhappineſs, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, cannot be juſt- 
ly objected againſt the goodneſs of the divine 
government, becauſe they are not prevalent: 
On the contrary, every conſiderate perſon muſt 
be convinced there is more happineſs than mi- 
ſery in the world; that all kinds of life in 
their natural ſtate have enjoyment annexed 
to them, and pain only added as a means of 
their preſervation; that happineſs is the go- 
verning view in the human conſtitution ; and 
the diſpenſations of providence towards men, 
in the general courſe and deſign of them, are 
for good ; thoſe, which for the preſent ſeem 
to be moſt grievous often tending” to the 
greateſt good. But farther, if ſome of theſe 
appearances were more diffiult to be explain- 
ed than they are, ſo that we could not ſee or 
conjecture any good to which they do or may 
tend, yet we could not reaſonably pronounce 
them to be abſolutely evil, and in the whole; 


expe- 


- Fhe Goodneſs of God anſivered. 


experience in a multitude of inſtances teach- S ER NM. 
ing us, that good and evil of this fort are con- III. 
nected, together, ſo as to be changed into each "Y 


other. . Now, if we take the whole ſeries of 
events in the world as under one wiſe and 
good direction, and comprehended in the 
ſcheme. of the divine providential adminiſtra- 
tion, and if we allow what is ſo apparently 
reaſonable, that one would think it cannot be 
denied, that nothing can he juſtly called evil, 
which in the event produces greater good 
whereby it is ovyer-ballanced ;—If I fay, we 
allow. this, who can have ſufficient reaſon to 
aſſert that any event is abſolutely evil, ſince it 
is impoſſible for the human underſtanding to 
comprehend all the relations and the remote 
iſſues of things? That which in our narrow 
way of thinking may ſeem the worſt that 
could happen, may yet in the intire plan of 
the divine councils be neceſſary, and produce 
the beſt effects. God has given us ſuch rules 
of action, and ſuch notices of things, as are 


| beſt accommodated to our condition of being, 


and the fitteſt to direct us ſo as we may an- 
ſwer its purpoſes; but he has not let us into 
the ſecret of his own deſigns, which are ſo 
complicated, and of ſo vaſt a compaſs, that 
our minds are utterly unable to comprehend 
them. This however we may ſafely reſt in, 
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SER M. that if the ſupreme governing mind perfectly 


III. 


knows all things, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
with all their connexions and dependencies; 
if the order of the world, and the harmony 
of things, ſhews him to be wiſe ; and prevail- 
ing good in it is a convincing” proof of his 
benevolence, then all things, being under the 
direction of a wiſe and good Agent, are or- 
dered for the beſt; and the contrary appear- 
ances, are no juſt objections againſt this, ſee- 
ing they are no more than appearances, 
amounting to no certain proof of abſolute evil 
in the whole, but only of the defectiveneſs of 
our underſtandings. Nay, we may conclude, 
that the whole progreſſive ſcheme of nature 
and providence, comprehending all creatures, 
and the entire ſeries of events which ever have 
been or ſhall be, is abſolutely the beſt, and 


productive of the greateſt happineſs that could 


poſſibly be. For happineſs being the proper 
object and end of benevolence, when this is 
accompanied in the agent with omnipotence 
and infinite knowledge, the greateſt happineſs 
in the whole, muſt be the intention and the 
effect. Is it not a contradiction to ſuppoſe, 
that a benevolent being would chooſe to exe- 
cute a ſcheme which he ſaw would produce 
a leſſer meaſure of good, when another which 
be ſaw would „ a . was at the 

115 ſame 
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ſame time preſent to his mind, and equally 8 E RN . 


in his power to accompliſn? 


III. 


But there is another kind of evil, to which 


and the conſequences of it, the difficulty alſo 
relates, that is moral evil. Of this it cannot 
be faid that God is the author, or that he 
does at all approve it; but yet upon the prin- 
ciple of his ſole univerſal dominion, we muſt 
conclude, it was in ſome ſenſe permitted by his 
providence, and that it was foreſeen by him 
without his intending to prevent it, which he 
could have done. Nay, the moſt important 
meaſures of his conduct towards mankind, all 
known to him from the beginning, were 
formed upon the ſuppoſition of its being. 
Now the queſtion is, how ſuch a permiſſion 


can conſiſt with the moral perfections of the 


Deity ? It is to be thought, that a being infi- 
nitely holy, and utterly averſe to all moral 
turpitude, would not uſe his power to pre- 
vent it? That a being infinitely good, would 
leave his creatures unſupported. againſt temp- 
tations. to crimes. which are ruinous both to 
themſelves and others, which ſully the beauty 


of his own works, and tend to defeat the 


deſign of them; nay, that he would place his 
creatures, frail and fallible, in circumſtances 
wherein he foreſaw they would fall from their 


innocence, and involve themſelves in miſery 


to 
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een a puniſhment by his own 


avenging hand ? 

The anſwer uſually given, and which, 
when fully and impartially conſidered, ſeems 
in a great meaſure to take off the force of the 
argument, is, that moral evil. is wholly to be 
imputed to the creatures themſelves who com- 
mit it; that it proceeds from an abuſe of their 
liberty, or free agency, which is a high pri- 
vilege of their nature, worthy of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God to give to ſuch creatures, 
moſt ſuitable to their condition of being, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to virtue itſelf, and to the 
happineſs that ariſes from it, which is the 
greateſt happineſs they are capable of. It is 
not to be imagined, (which yet the objection 
neceſlarily ſuppoſes,) that the goodneſs of God, 
or his rectitude, require the exertion of his 
utmoſt power for preventing evil. His attri- 
butes are exerciſed in a perfect harmony; and 
he never does, (it may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, 
he cannot do, ) any thing, but what is agree- 
able to them all. His power, which cannot 
poſſibly be controuled by any oppoſite ſtrength 
or reſiſtance, is always, and muſt be directed 
in its exerciſe by wiſdom; and it is not an in- 


dignity to his abſolute omnipotence, to ſay, 
he cannot do any thing but what is fit and 
reaſonable to be done. In like manner, ho- 

lineſs 
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lineſs and goodneſs are to be confidered as per- & ER M. 
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fections, or principles in the divine nature, III. 


which exert themſelves, not neceſſarily, but 


freely; or which do not require all to be 
done, in every inſtance, which can poſſibly 
be done by abſolute omnipotence, in order to 
accompliſh their ends, or attain what they 
incline to. In this, as in other caſes, the wiſ- 
dom of God requires that his operation ſhould 
be according to the order which he has eſta- 
bliſhed, and to the nature of things which he 
has wiſely framed to be preſerved inviolable. 
As in the government of the inanimate crea- 
tures, he acts ſuitably to their natures, moving 
and diſpoſing of them by the irrefiſtible deter- 
mination of his ſovereign will, ſo his influence 
on moral agents is ſuch as does not deſtroy 
the eſſential powers which he has given them. 
Let it be more particularly conſidered, firſt, 


that perhaps there is not, nor can be, any 


being of 'a limited underſtanding, above the 
poſſibility of being miſled in its moral con- 
duct; and all the orders of created free agents 


muſt naturally be in a ſtate of trial, till by a 


right uſe of liberty their integrity is confirm- 
ed. If it be fo, it does not neceſſarily follow 
from the nature of liberty itſelf; nor is it a 
contradiction, that rectitude ſhould be immu- 
table, for the divine rectitude certainly is ſo; 
but 
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SAR. but it ariſes from the natural imperfection of 
HE finite minds, and the fixed order of the divine 
| operation on created things, 1 in a congruity to 
r ſeveral natures. 
Every imperfect agent, having a variety in 
7 his frame, muſt have propenſions to particu- 
lar objects which are adapted to the indigence 
of his condition; which propenſions, in a re- 
gular moral conſtitution, are under the go- 
vernment of conſcience, but their being does 
not depend upon it. They are excited by the 
preſence of their ſuitable objects, or perhaps 
without it; and though their firſt motions, 
and perhaps their continuance in the mind 
for ſome time,” may be innocent, yet it is ea- 
fily conceivable that they may demand a gra- 
tification, in circumſtances and degrees, which 
condtience forbids. © Here then is a tendency 
or a temptation to evil, from which the crea- 
ture by the right uſe of its own powers may 
eſcape, and thereby be more confirmed in 
virtue; but a poſſibility of falling and cor- 
rupting itſelf, ſeems to be inſeparable from 
every finite nature; and even the danger of it 
ſeems naturally to attend the ſtate of all 
finite moral agents,” during ſome part of their 
exiſtence. However that be, we know that 
we are poſſeſſed of ſuch a liberty, that we 
are capable both of doing right and wrong; 
n and 
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and our moral powers ſo, conſtituted, with S ERM. 


very high privilege; whereby we are raiſed 
to ¶ above the condition of many other beings, 
and have the eſſential foundation of noble 
enjoyments. Secondly, The human mind | 
neceſſarily appears to itſelf the cauſe both, of 
the moral good and evil which i is done by. it 
When our hearts reproach us for doing wrong. 
we are conſcious of no conſtraint, but that it 
was our on choice; and we were furniſhed 
with all the defences againſt it which we could 
expect or deſire as free agents, and which 
might have been effectual, if we had care- 
fully uſed them, and duly exerciſed our rea- 
ſon.. When our conſciences approve . us for. 
having done right, we are ſenſible that We, 
ated with equal freedom, which is the very 
ground of inward ſatisfaction; and that no 
power is wanting to that moral integrity 
which - yields true ſelf-enjoyment. The 
mind therefore, I ſay, appears to itſelf the 
cauſe both of good and evil. The capacity is 
derived wt from God, and is preſerved 
by him; the particular determination is 
wholly from ourſelves ; only influenced, ſo | 
far as is conſiſtent with our free agency, by 
ſetting before us ſufficient motives to good : 


Yet the mind has a natural power of making 
a 


of ſuch a freedom, . we cannot. help thinking a III. 
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SERM.2 wrong choice. We muſt then be condemn: |þ | 
2 by our own hearts, in charging the human { 
| conſtitution as defective to the purpoſes of 

virtue, and thereby of happineſs, and im- 
»» peaching the goodneſs of gs author; ſince we 


are ctnſcious to ourſelves; e are furniſu- 
öC— — 2— | 
power that is wanting to our doing good and 
Thirdly, Whereas it is alleged, that ſince 
God foreſaw men would abuſe their liberty; 
that they would pervert that which is right, 
and thereby make themſelves unhappy ; good- 
neſs ſeems to have required, that the occaſion 
of ſuch an abuſe ſhould have been prevented. 
The anſwer, ſo far as relates to the divine 
preſcience, is, that it has no manner of in- 
fluence on future events, nor does at all af- 
fe& the nature or the being of them. It 
ought not to be ſaid that things are future, or 
certainly will come to paſs; becauſe they are 
foreknown, but they are foreknown becauſe 
they are future. Events to come, as well as 
thoſe which are preſent, or paſt, are known 


to God, juſt as they are in themſelves, and in 
their intire cauſes. The whole ſeries of ne- 
ceſſary cauſes and effects is ſeen by his perfect 
underſtanding from the beginning to the end. 
What he has determined to do by his own 

power 


the Goodneſs of God anſwered. 1 
power is foreknown, as aſcertained by that S E NN. 
determination, But the tranſgreſſions of his III. 
creatures, of which themſelves are the ſole 
cauſes appear quite otherwiſe: They are the 
actions of free agengs, the futurity of which 
is no more determined by his appointment, 
than the actual production of them is effected 
by his power. As the bare knowledge of 
crimes preſent, or paſt, does not communi- 
cate the leaſt degree of their guilt, but may 
oonſiſt with a perfect abhorrence of them, and 
the tendereſt compuſſion for the offender, ſo 
may the fore-knowledge of them when fu- 
wre, unleſs ſomething be omitted by the 
preſcient being which was neceffary for pre- 
venting them, and which was not only in his 
power, but fit and reaſonable for him to do. 
Fourthly, It muſt be acknowledged that, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it was in God's power to 
have prevented moral evil altogether. If a fi- 
nite intelligent being cannot be abſolutely im- 
peccable, yet he certainly could have created 
moral agents much more perfect than men 
are; given them a greater meaſure of know- 
ledpe; ſet the motives of virtue in ſo ſtrong a 
light before them, as more effectually to ſe- 
cure their attachment to it ; and he could have 
placed them in a ſtate much more free from 
temptations, and conſequently in leſs danger 
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III. is the gift of God, depending · whally on hi 


wx pleaſure, he could have prevented. the abuſc 


of it by withholding it altogether; it nothing 


_ elſe was ſufficient or he could have prevent- 


ed the conjuncture of circumſtances in which 
he foreſaw liberty could be abuſed. But the 
queſtion is, whether goodneſs and wiſdom te- 
quired that ſuch methods ſhould be taken; 0 
rather, if upon the narrow viewy We have. of 
the works of God and the whole ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, we can pretend to judge that 
the preſent conſtitution, in this branch of it 
which relates to free agents, is inconſiſtent 
with the wiſdom and moral perfections of the 
ſupreme Being? Shall we take upon us to ſay, 


that the order of the creation, and the end 


for which it was made, did not require, or 
even allow that there, ſhould he ſuch a gank 
of beings in it, capſtituted, as we are, With 
underſtanding, liberty, and moral affections, 
but capable of ſin, tempted: to it, and there- 
by in danger of becoming unhappy through 
their own fault? If we ſuppoſe one in a ſupe- 
rior. condition of being, having an under- 
ſtanding vaſtly more enlarged than the human, 
and a more extenſive view of the univerſal 
ſyſtem, which comprehends many orders of 
created intelligencies with various degrees of 

per- 
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a ſpecies of rational creatures as mankind, 
with all the appointed weakneſs and imper- 
fection of theit preſent ſtate; or even that it 
would not appear a very proper part of the 
divine plan, neceſſaty to the beauty and har- 
mony of. the whole, variouſly related to the 
reſt, and forming a ſcene wherein the per- 
fections of the Deity are admirably diſplayed, 
and here good is the true character of the in- 
tire ſcheme ? But though ſuch a ſuppoſition is 
reaſonable, and ſhews that our underſtandings 
ue too weak, and our knowledge too ſcanty 
do comprehend this ſubject ; conſequently, 
vic how little judgment men take upon then 
WW to cenſure the works of God, of which they 
know ſo little; we may conſider the human 
conſtitution; and our whole ſtate of being in 
this world, with all the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of it, in-a way more accommoda- 
ted to our capacity: that is, we may conſi- 
der it by itſelf, abſtractly from its relation to 
the reſt of the univerſe; and even in that view, 
it will appear no uneligible thing, and that 
the good in it over- balances the inconveni- 
ency which ariſes from the danger that at- 
tends liberty, Would not one who conſi- 

Vor, II. I ders 


perfection and enjoyment, can we pretend toSERM. 
affirm that it would appear to that mind in- III. 
congruous/in nature, that there ſhould be ſuch "Y® 
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SER M.ders the privileges af our, nature, and the va- 
III. rious enjoyment. which belongs to. the gene- 
=> al. condition. of men, together with that mea- 


ſure of perfection and felicity which we have 
in proſpect, if we duly, uſe. our owa power 
and improve our opportunities, even though 
it be accompanied with the hazard of moral 
evil and unhappineſs, (which is only to be in- 
curred by our own fault but may be avoided 
if we are not wanting | to. our ſelves, and ve 
may reaſonably hope, from the goodneſs df 
God, for all neceſſary aflitance in order ia i] 
would not, I ſay, one think; this ſtate in the 
whole, preferable ta non: exiſtenoe ? And i 
it appears to us preferable, then it is to be ac. 
knowledged good, to the praiſe of the au- 
thor's benevolence, notwithſtanding its fraili 
and mautability , and alhough,, in dhe even 
it could not reaſonably be expected, hut tha 
fone of ſuch an onder of beings would fall in. 
to fin and. yphappineſs. TH nds 5 
What has — * this ſubje is agree- 
* by the moſt emi · 
nent antient philoſophers of the origin 0 
evil. They attributed it, not to an indepen- 
dent evil agent, nor to unqualified matter, (into 
which ſome had abſurdly enough | reſolved 
moral defects themſelves,) but to what they 
called the neceſſity of imperſect beings: Meaning, 
| that 
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that as all ereatures muſt neceſſarily have fome'S x Nr. 
degrde of kinperfection 3 particularly, the ne- III. 
ceſſtry im perfection of created free agents im 


plies that they may poſſibly err, and act con- 
trary to right, ſo the placing them in ſuch a 
poſſibility is by no means to be imputed to 
any deficleney of "wiſdom and goodneſs. in 
God, ut i the inevitable reſult of their na- 
ture atid vondition of being; fo that if they 
fould exiſt at all conſtituted as they are, it 
muſt be in their power to do wrong. For 
example; ſuch a creature as man, compounded 
of fleſh and ſpirit, muſt have a variety of af- 
fections; Tome higher, and ſome lower; ſome 
which determine” him to purſue the proper 
perfection of his ſuperior faculties as the chief 
euch of His being, and others which attach 
him to the inferior part of his conſtitution, 
nici muſt alſd be preſeryed by his care, du- 
ting the time appointed for its ſubſiſtence, 
dince then, there are ſuch different tendencies 
in the nature of man, and liberty alſo eſſential 
to Him, he muſt be capable of acting diffe- 
tently according to the different direction of 
his inſtincts and affections; and his acting al- 
ways right could not be abſolutely ſecured, or 
the poſſibility of moral evil avoided, without 
fuch an interpoſition of almighty power, as 
would import an eſſential change in his frame 


I 2 and 


— 
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Sun M. and his ſtate, In other words, if the divine 
III. perfections tequired that it mould be abſo- 
— lutely prevented, or not at all permitted, they 


of producing effects in the whole beneficial to 


Ne PYones vn Objections" again 


ARES that ſuch a being as mati in #ſtate of 
probation, {ſhould not be created:: Which 
ſcarcely any ednſidletats perſon will have the 
hardineſs to Ane e eee 2 

* Another cd een of great importance 
for our rightly underſtanding this ſubject, and 
vindicating the divine” perfe&ibns, is, that 
God over- rules the moral evil which his pro- 
vidence permits, ſo that ĩt becomes the ocea. 
ſion of good. *Tho' he has laid us under an 
inviolable law mot to db evil that good may come, 
{for the evil we do, proceeding from corrupt 
affections, a prdfeſd d intention of good by the 
fame actions muſt be an abſurd and utterly 
inconſiſtent 1 nor have we any certain 
foreknowledge of the ſuppoſed good event, or 
power to bring it to paſs ;) yet is he under no 
ſuch reſtraint by the perfect purity and good- 
neſs of his nature, but that he may ſufter his 
creatures, (ſo far ſuffer, as not to hinder them 
by an irreſiſtible exertion of his almighty 
power,) to deviate voluntarily from the rule 


of right, intending to take the opportunity 


from their errors, of manifeſting his wiſdom 
and other attributes in a glorious manner, and 


his 
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roy 


— of God anfoered 


his creatinn,; As the obligation of © BRM- 
eril / muſt be limited in the manner before III. 


explained, to what is fit and reaſonable to be 
done, without infringing the eſſential liberty 
of, rational agents, (which is God's own rule 
of proceeding, and alſo the rule he has given 
us for regulating our conduct towards our fel; 
lowcreatures; for he has not allowed us under 
the pretence of, reſtraining them from ſin, to 
engroach upon their freedom,) (no man ſurely 
imagines that charity requires or will juſtify 
him init ;) ſo inſtead: of being inconſiſtent 
with, the, moſt perfect rectitude and goodneſs, 
it. is a great demonſtration. of both, and of 
wiſdom, to turn the fallies and faults of men, 
in / the event, to an occaſion of promoting 
vetue and public happineſs. Would it not 
be very commendable in any human govern- 
ment, from the very irregularities of ſubjects, 
in their own. nature deſtructive, to take the 
opportunity of enacting wholeſome laws, and 
forming uſeful ſchemes, which, with che ten- 
dereſt pity; to offenders ſhould not weaken 
the public ſecurities, but tend more effectually 
to promote the common good? There is in- 


deed a great diſparity between human govern- 


ments and the divine in this reſpec, that their 
foreſight af the behaviour of ſubjects is li- 


mited aud uncertain, and therefore it is not in 


13 their 


2 
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SER M.their power, nor can they be obliged to take 
III. effectual meaſures for preventing crimes: 
Whereas God knows all things 


future as well 
as preſent with the greateſt clearneſs and cer- 
tainty. But this does not alter the caſe fo far 
as it relates to the point we are now confiders 
ing. For as his preſcience is not the rule of his 
actions, but his perfect reaſon and the fitne 
of things ; ſo on the other hand, the. wiſdom 
of human governors and their goodneſs would 

be juſtified, if they did foreknow future tranſ. 
greſſions without interpoſing to prevent them 
by any methods of force, provided they could 
foreknow with certainty, and had it in ther 
power to bring to paſs from ſuch tranſgreſli- 
ons, an increaſe both of moral and natural 
good; which we are ſure God actually does, 
in many inſtances, and have reaſon to believe 
he does it univerſally. 

We may confider then, Ke 
permiſſion of moral evil appears to us in fat 
ſubſervient to, at leaſt the occaſion of, and 
which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that 
God intended. Firſt, it is evident, that his 
own perfections are variouſly diſplayed in con- 
ſequence of the ſins of his creatures, and par- 
ticularly of mankind, The perfect purity of 
his nature, or his averſion to evil, could not 

have appeared ſo = if evil had never 
| been; 
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been 3 not his impartial diſtinguiſhing) juſtice 8 ER N. 
in rendering to all moral agents according to III. 
their works. And above all, his goodneſs by — 


the ocoafion of fin ſhines marvellouſly; his 
patienoe is exerciſed towards his guilty crea- 
tures; he ſhows a ue/ire: to the offending ars 
of his hands; aud is kind to the -unthankful and 
the: evily at the ſame time that he has an in- 
dignation againſt their crimes ; and pardon- 
ing mercy, of which there could have been 
no notion in a ſtate of innocence, appears now 
one of the moſt amiable glories of the Deity. 
It may be juſtly. ſaid, that the whole human 
race, though by corrupting their ways they 
have greatly altered their condition for the 
worſe; yet they all continue in a ſtate of trial, 
the objects of the divine goodneſs, which is 
not diminiſhed by their ſins, but exalted into 
pity; and that God has not left any of them 
without wirneſt of bis mercy, whereby they 


ate invited to repentance, that they may be 


finally happy in his / favour, tho' goodneſs 
has appeared in a diſtinguiſhing peculiar man- 
ner to ſome of them beyond others. If it be 
ſaid, that ſuppoſing this to be true, that God 
has taken occaſion from the ſins of men to 
manifeſt his own perfections the more illu- 
ſtriouſly, it follows indeed that he has erected 


2 monument to his glory ; but how does it 
24 turn 
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III. that the glory of God and the happineſs of 


the intellipent parts of the breation are inſepa- 
rable; and whatever manifeſts the former 


actually dots and was by Him intended to 


promote the other. The diſplays of his power 
and wiſdom, even in inanimate, Hature. 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been principally de- 
ſigned for the benefit of rational beings in 
contemplating and enjoying it, for which pur- 
poſes all the parts of the material world, 
known to us, are fitted in a wonderful vari- 
ety. Much more the exerciſe of the divine at- 
tributes, (and eſpecially goodneſs towards mo- 


ral agents themſelves,) has a direct tendency to 


excite in them, and alſo in other intelligent be- 
ings ho are not the immediate objects of it, 


pious and devout affections, naturally aocom- 


panied with a high enjoyment; and thereby to 
promote virtue and univerſal rational happi- 
neſs, more than in a different ſtate of things 


there could have been occaſion for. 


Secondly, The permiſſion of fin is ſo over- 
ruled by divine providence as to afford, by 


the conſequences of it, an occaſion for the va- 


rious exerciſe of virtue; and thereby advancing 
the true perfection and happineſs of the hu- 
man nature. Sin has introduced theſe cala- 
mities and diſtreſſes into the world which try 

| the 
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the ĩntegtity of good men, their patience, and 8E RM. 
confidence in Godz and theſe are the finiſh- III. 
ing and · moſt amiable parts of a beautiful mo- 
ral character. But this was before particular- 
ly inſiſted on. We may further obſerve, that 
the paſſions and frailties of men tending to 
animoſity and diſcord, are directly and im- 
medititely the occaſion to others of practi- 
fing the moſt excellent virtues : They are the 
- © occafions- of their exerciſing forbearance, 
„meekneſs, and the forgiveneſs of injuries, all 
fſum'd up in benevolence, the nobleſt affec- 
tion of the mind. Theſe virtuous diſpoſi- 
tions, by thus variouſly exerting themſelves, 
are greatly ſtrengthened; and ſo the capacity 
of the mind for various rational enjoyments is 
enlarged. Every inſtance of their probation, 
and the reſolved vigorous exerciſe of them 
WW againſt a contrary tendency or violent tempta- 
tion, lays a foundation for farther improve- 
ment in goodneſs, and brings a return of true 
and ſolid pleaſure; ſo that from this ſtate of 
infirmity and diſcipline the mind naturally 
grows up to a more exalted virtue, and to an 
increaſe of happineſs, which otherwiſe it 
could not be capable of. We know not in- 
deed what room there might be for a diver- 
fity of virtuous exerciſes, even in perfect in- 
nocence, hereby good affections might be 


COll- 
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SER RM. confirmed, and the ſatisfaction reſulting front 
III. them increaſed. But we know that, in our 
a preſent ſtate, ſome very important branches 


both of piety and charity are occaſioned. by 
the moral imperfections: of men, as; well as 
by ſome degrees of miſery; and that the prac- 
tice of theſe virtues eminently contributes both 
to private and public good. Whereby it ap- 
pears, that good and evil are wiſely mixed to- 
gether, and ſet againſt each other in the con- 
dition of mankind, and that the permiſſion of 
evil, (ſo far as God does permit it,) is not un- 
worthy of the beſt of beings; ſince his pro- 
vidence over - rules it, in the event, to the pro- 
moting of good, as an occaſion : of the moſt 
various and illuſtrious exerciſe of virtue, and 
of adding — FH RR 
ariſes from it. And T „ 1199-28 41 
_ Laſtly, We may take the ſtate of — 
containing this puazling appearance of moral 
evil, in another view, that is, as related to the 
reſt of the rational creation; which, if it does 
not explain the difficulty, -ſhews that, in all 
probability, the reaſon why we do not attain to 
a full and fatisfying ſolution of it is, that the 
ſubject is above our comprehenſion, and that 
therefore the objection is founded not on evi- 
dence, but ignorance. It is not unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that the affairs of this lower world, 
(Prin- 


" the Goodneſs of \'God anſwered: 


(principally thoſeof its chief inhabitants, )have. 8 YR Ut. 
u relation to ſuperior natures, and are exten III. 
fvely- uſeful to the whole ſyſtem of intell "YE 


gent creatures. That there are in the univerſe 
other ſpecies of rational agents beſides man- 
kind, and above ther, cannot well be doubt: 
ed. When we confider the magnificence of 
the works of God; the vaſt fabric in which he 
nas diſplayed his power and wiſdom; that 
there are other globes at an immenſe diſtance 
from that where we dwell, and of incompa- 
rably greater magnitude; Who can imagine 
that they are all void of beings capable of ta- 
tional enjoyment, and of celebrating the Cre- 
ator's praiſe ; and that this little earth is the 
only habitation of intelligencies? Now if 
there be a variety of particular ſyſtems in the 
moral as well as the natural world, and a di- 
| verlity of adminiſtration in the divine go- 

vernment of them, they may have a mutual 
relation which we do not diſcern; and the af- 
fairs of one may anſwer purpoſes in another, 
and in the whole, which may ſurpaſs our 
preſent comprehenſion. As the ſtate and fitu- 
ation of diſtant orbs render them uſeful to the 
earth, which may be alſo uſeful to them in a 
different way, all conſpiring to make one re- 
gular harmonious ſyſtem of material nature ; 
the like order may be, and we have reaſon 


to 


* 
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S ERM. to believe there is eſtabliſhed; amangvthe ſe- 
III. veral kinds of rational beings, which under 
SY Jifferent particular caoonomies} doall-ofthem 


together make one beautiful and moral ſy- 
ſtem. Who then that does: not comprehend 
thewhole, can tale upon him tocenſurea part? 
Can he pretend to judge, that this mixt im 
perfect ſtate of ours is a blemiſli in the univer- 
ſal frame; when he does not know how vari- 
ouſly ĩt may be related, and what purpoſes it 
may ſerve in the kingdom of God, and what 
events may ariſe from it beneficial ta the 
whole, in the ſcheme of providence? Nay, 
upon this view of things, (which is vaſtly too 
large for our narrow underſtandings,) can we 
poſſibly be ſure, that the permiſſion of evil 
among men is not a neceſſary part of the in · 
tire moral conſtitution? This conſideration 
may juſtly filence the impious clamouts of 
ſhort- ſighted mortals againſt the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, ſince it hows: that they 
really amount to no mote than this, that we 
cannot comprehend his counſels. And if we 
purſue our inquiries further into a future exi- 
ſtence, where the laſt puniſhments are to be 
inflicted on men for their wickedneſs; (which 


our own foreboding thoughts naturally lead 


us to, and the ſcriptures explain ĩt more fully 
as a moſt powerful argument to reſtrain men 
| from 
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from bevilʒ) of that ſtate we can, at preſent, S E R M. 
ſotm but a very imperfect idea; the notices III. 


wo llave of it being only ſuch as are intended 
for qur advantage during our probation. But 
we may be aſſured that the moſt exact mea- 
ſuret of rectitude, wiſdom, and goodneſs 
will be obſerved in it. For if we have ſuffici- 
ent evidenee that theſe perfections are the true 
characters of the active ſupreme mind which 
governs all, it would be unreaſonable not to 
allow that they ſhall prevail every where and 
in every ate ; and conſequently, that the laſt 
reſult of all / the divine diſpenſations, compre- 
hending the permiſſion of evil, will be the 
greateſt abſolute good. t. 
The ſum of what has been ente upon 
the ſubject is, That God is not the author of 
moral evil, nor did he fore-ordain it in his 
everlaſting counſels, as any part of his works: 
On the contrary, he always diſapproves it as 
an irregular production, whereof the creatures 
themſelves are the ſole cauſes, and directly op- 
poſne to the eſſential rectitude of his nature. 
But as he permits it in time, ſo far as not to 
prevent it by ſuch extraordinary interpoſitions 
of his omnipotence as would violate the free- 
agency of his rational creatures, (which free- 
agency is an eſſential part of their conſtitu- 
| tion, 


SRM. tion, neceſſary to their anſwering tlie ends of 
III. their being; neoeſſary to their practiſing vir- 


tue, their attaining moral perfection and ra- 
tional happineſs ;) ſo he forefaw it from eter- 
nity, and he choſe to execute that ſcheme of 
ereation and providence; as in the Mole abſo- 
lutely the beſt, upon which he knewy that 
moral evil was unavoidable. We ourſelves 
plainly diſcern that the permiſſion of ſin actu- 
ally is, in many inſtances, the oecaſion of good; 
that it may be ſo in many more inſtances and 
ways; but we cannot comprehend them, be- 
cauſe we cannot ſee the infinitely various rela- 
tions of things in the univerſe. Indeed this 
muſt neceſſarily be the caſe with imperfect 
underſtandings, that things muſt appear to 
them differently from what they really are. 
We may therefore conclude that the objection, 
as formidable as it may ſeem at firſt, does not 
affect the doctrine it is urged againſt, which 
is otherwiſe ſo well eſtabliſned; but that all 
the moſt ſhocking appearances of evil-in the 
world, the oppreſſion of innocence, the ſueceſs 
of tyranny, the covetouſneſs, pride, wrath, and 
ſuperſtition of men ſpreading deſolation thro' 
the earth, — that, I fay, theſe, and other ap- 
pearances like them, may terminate in good. 


It has often been fo, and the conſideration 
| of 


of, the perfect goodneſs and wiſdom of God, S ERM. 
whoſe ppwer.s irreſiſtible, ſatisfies us that it III. 
will be ſo univerſally. And for the miſeries 
of. inggrrigible ſinners. in the other world, 

they ſhall be no greater, than what public or- 

der, and the univerſal good of the rational 
creation, requires them to be. 
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The Goodneſs of GO explained and 
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Mark x. 18. 1 
There is none good but one, that is God, 


HE moſt important doctrine which 
our Saviour aſſerts in the text, that 


: God is good, which the ſcripture con- 


ſtantly teaches, (and indeed the very being of 
religion depends upon it,) I have endeavoured 
to prove by the manifold and moſt vifible 
fruits of the divine beneficence which are ſcat- 
tered over all the carth, among the number- 
leſs multitude of living things which are in 
it, and for which the liberal author of nature 
has plentifully provided, giving every one 
what is moſt convenient for it, an enjoyment 
ſuitable to its nature and capacity ; particular- 
ly, by the frame and conſtitution of the hu- 
man nature, made for various happineſs, and 
the adminiſtration of providence towards 
mankind. And I have endeavoured to vin- 

dicatc 


The Goodrieſs of God, &c. 


take Kor , both natu- 
ral and moral, . are in the earth. The 
deſign of the preſent diſcourſe is to explain 
this glorious attribute of the divine nature, 
and to ſhew what is the application, and the 
practical improvement we ought to make of it. 
Now, in order to underſtand the more di- 


ſtinctly what is meant when we ſay that God 


is good, or attribute that perfection to the Deity, 
let us, fitſt, conſider the notion of good- 
neſs in general. And here we proceed 
a ſure and clear foundation ; for farcelf is 
there any thing of which we have a more 
diſtin& idea, no ſenſible being or quality is 
more eaſily perceiv'd : The mind of man as 
readily diſtinguiſhes between goodneſs and the 

contrary diſpoſition in a free agent, as we 
know the difference between black and white 
by our eyes, or between other oppoſite qua- 


lities by any of our ſenſes. Goodneſs then, 


in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe in which we are 
now conſidering it, (not as comprehending 
univerſal rectitude, which it is ſometimes uſed 
to denote, and which conſtitutes the intire 
character of a good moral agent, ) ſignifies be- 
nevolence, or a diſpoſition to communicate 
happineſs. This is the plain meaning of the 
word when we apply it to man, or any other 

Vol. II. K intel- 
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146 The Goodneſs of God 


SERM-.inteligent being. A good man is one who 
IV. from an inward inclination exerts his power 
, doing good; not who is the paſſive inſtru- 
ment or occaſion of it, (which even an inani- 
mate thing, incapable of any kind of inten- 
tion may be,) or who acting for his own pri- 
vate intereſt, and from merely ſelfiſh motives, 
may be accidentally uſeful to the public or 
to ſome of his fellow-creatures ; but he is a 
good man who acts voluntarily and of choice 
for the benefit of others, and his inclination 
and his active powers terminate upon that as 
their proper end. 

In the ſame ſenſe, though in an infinitely 
more perfect manner, and higher degree, God 
is good ; that is, He is a being of kind affec- 
tion, who from an inward principle of good- 
will exerts his omnipotence in diffuſing hap- 
pineſs far and wide, in all fitting proportion, 
according to the different capacities of the 
creatures which are the proper objects of good- 
neſs, and according to the direction of his 
moſt perfect wiſdom. It is a very wrong no- 
tion which ſome have of the moral perfec- 
tions of God, particularly his goodneſs, that 
they are high excellencies of his nature, not 
only ſuperior in degree, and free from all in- 
firmity, but wholly different in kind, from 
moral qualities in the creatures; having indeed 

an 
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an analogy to them, becauſe of their produc- S ER NN. 
ing ſome ſimilar effects, but no otherwiſe at- IV. 


tributed to the Deity than as human paſſions 
are, in a figurative and improper ſenſe; and 
in their real nature ſo tranſcendent, that our 
underſtandings cannot form a diſtinct con- 
ception of them, ſo that the words whereby 
they are expreſſed, have no ſuch determinate 


| idea annexed to them as when they are uſed 


for the moral diſpoſitions of inferior agents. 


This has an unhappy tendency to deſtroy true 


practical religion; for it eſſentially conſiſts in 
an imitation of the divine moral perfections, 
and a ſuitable affectionate regard to them, to- 
gether with the genuine fruits of it in ſincere 
obedience to the laws of God; all which 
muſt be defeated, if our apprehenſions con- 
cerning the moral attributes are uncertain, If 
when we ſay that God is holy, righteous, true, 
and good, we mean only that he is ſome- 
thing we don't know what, incomprehenſi- 
bly high and excellent ; which produces, it is 
true, ſome effects like thoſe which the proper- 
ties in men ſignified by theſe words would 
produce, but of the inward principle itſelf in 
the ſupreme mind we have no clear idea, — 
How can this be the object of our adoration, of 
our reverence, love, and eſteem ? We know 
diſtinctly what the goodneſs of other agents is; 

K 2 that 
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Sex M.that it means a diſpoſition to do good to 
IV. others, or to make them happy; and this, in 


proportion to the degree, of it, appears to us 
amiable. Butif the goodneſs of God be not 
the ſame, only more perfect in the principle, 
and more extenſive in the meaſure of its ex- 
erciſe than it can be in inferior beings, what 
is there in it to engage our affections and our 
gratitude? How, again, can we, according 
to this confuſed and undetermined ſenſe of 
the divine goodneſs, make it the object of 
our conſidence, which is an eſſential part of 
religion? And how can it be the rational foun- 


dation of hope and of inward ſecurity and 


peace to the human mind? All our expecta- 
tions of good, conſidered as merely gratuitous, 
from any agent, are founded on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a benevolent principle in him. But if 
benevolence in God be a quite different thing 
from what it is in other good beings, ſo that 
we cannot diſtinctly perceive what it is, how 
ſhall we hope for any thing from him ? And 
laſtly, how can we follow God as dear chil- 
dren, and particularly, imitate his goodnels 
(which certainly is a moſt important branch 
of our duty, and abſolutely neceſſary to our 


pleaſing him, ) if we do not underſtand what 


his goodneſs is, or have not a determinate 
idea of it ? 


As 
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As I obſerved on the ſubject of the divine 8 ERM. 
univerſal rectitude, that the ſcripture doctrine IV. 


repreſented God as holy, and explained where- 
in his holineſs conſiſts, is perfectly agreeable 
to reaſon, we may make the ſame obſervation 
2 g the attribute of goodneſs in particu- 
For the ſcripture conſtantly repreſents 
854 as good, in the ſame determinate ſenſe in 
which other free agents are called good, tho 
in a more perfect degree; that is, it repreſents 
him as baving a fixed diſpoſition to communi- 
cate good to his creatures ; it teaches us, that 
his beneficence is the invariable principle from 
which he acts, the fountain from which real 
benefits are derived to us; he is the father f 
lights, from whom every good and every perfect 
gift cometh down. Indeed the mind of man 
finds a difficulty i in forming juſt apprehenſions 
concerning the natural attributes of the Deity ; ; 
our weak underſtandings are embarraſs d in 
conceiving eternity and immenſity. But for 
the moral perfections, and particularly this 
we are now conſidering, our ideas of them 
are as plain, poſitive, and determinate, as of 
any objects whatever: So that we may argue 
from thn, form our own expectations, and 


found our confidence upon them with cer- 
tainty, and imitate them with underſtanding. 


Only let us obſerve in the 
K 3 Second 


1 50 
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IV. 


The Goodneſs of God 

Second place, That we muſt take care not 
to impute to the ſupreme abſolutely perfect 
Being any thing like human infirmity. There 
are weakneſſes which cleave to our nature in 
every part of it, which accompany the exer. 
ciſe of all our powers, even our moral capa- 
cities, and beſt affections. To underſtand this 
the better, and that we may avoid the dange- 
rous error of attributing any imperfection to 
the Deity, let us conſider that there are two 
great principles of action in the mind of man, 
benevolence and ſelf-love, which are really di- 
ſin, and form different ultimate ends, which 
we purſue without ſeeing, at leaſt attending to 
any connection or dependence between them. 
Self-love determines us to ſeek private good, or 
our own happineſs : By benevolence we arc 
inclined to purſue the good of others. And 
this every man who ſeriouſly reflects, will find 
in himſelf, though in ſome it is weaker, and in 
ſome ſtronger, according to the degree of men 
attention to it, and of its vigorous cuſtomary ex- 
erciſe, whereby it is confirmed, and its powe! 
encreaſed, the force of habit being added to that 
of nature. From this we gather, what are the 


ends of our being, I mean, for which God or- 


dained it; and they are, happineſs and uſefu- 
neſs. The gracious Creator intending that the 


individual ſhould be happy, planted in every 


ONE 
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one ſelf- love, by which all are carried to the S8 E RM. 


purſuit of that end; and he intended the good 
of the whole, and therefore united all men in 
the bond of benevolence. But theſe two princi- 
ples have each of them particular affections 
and paſſions belonging to them, in order to 
give them the greater efficacy in caſes which 
moſt require their vigorous operation; and to 
anſwer the circumſtances of our preſent ſtate. 
The general deſire of our own happineſs is 
cool and diſpaſſionate, directing to a regular 
uniform courſe of action. But there being a 
variety of things neceſſary or convenient for the 
preſent life which it would not put us upon 
ſeeking, uſing or avoiding, with the diſpatch 
and earneſtneſs that is required, therefore this 


IV. 


want is ſupplied by particular appetites and 


paſſions, attended with an uneaſineſs ſufficient 
to give them the needful force. In like manner, 
acommon undiſtinguiſhing benevolence which 
unites us to the whole human ſpecies, nay to 
the whole ſyſtem of intelligent beings, in it- 
ſelf a noble and very ſtrong principle, yet is 
not ſufficient to all purpoſes in the preſent 
condition of mankind, conſidering the imper- 
fection of our underſtandings and other cir- 
cumſtances. Therefore there are particular 
inſtincts of the public kind planted in us, and 
many * them alſo are attended with uneaſi- 

ME”; neſs, 
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SER N. neſs to make them the more vigorous and Id 

IV. active. For example, the helpleſs ſtate of || 1c 

children requires a peculiar care; and there Io 

is a ſtrong affection to them planted in parents, ſ p 

which puts them upon running the utmoſt I t 

hazards and enduring extreme toil and pain, Ja 

for the relief of their tender offspring. And ll { 

becauſe mankind in this world are liable to, t 

and ſome of them actually fall into great dan- i t 

gers and diſtreſſes, therefore have we the com- 

mon, powerful, and painful inſtin& of con- 

paſſion exciting and determining us ſuddenly WM | 

to exert all our ability as the urgent need re- 

quires, | 

It is here that we muſt 6 diſtinguiſh, 

(as undoubtedly there is a great difference, ) be- 
tween the goodneſs of God and men. The uni- 
verſal; calm, and diſpaſſionate benevolence, 
we may ſafely attribute to him in the ſtricteſt 
and moſt proper ſenſe, having nothing in it 
but what is excellent and worthy of his tranſ- 
cendent glory; as the meaſure of it which 
our nature is adorned with, is in us the nobleſt 
part of the divine image. But we muſt not 
imagine that there is in the Deity any of the 
infirmity or uneaſineſs, which in men accom- 
panies particular kind affections: And when 
ſuch affections are aſcribed to him, as they fre- 


quently are in ſcripture, it muſt only be un- 
derſtood 
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derſtood in a figurative ſenſe, by way of ana- SE RM. 
logy, and we muſt take care to remove from IV. 
our idea of them, all the imperfections ang 
pains which we know by experience cleave 
to human paſſions, even of the moſt generous 
and beneficent kind. Thus, God is repre- 
ſented as our father, and as having a paternal 
tenderneſs for us; nay a greater, a more con- 
tiaually careful, and watchful love, than, a 
mother has for her ſucking child, which 
gives us a very high idea of his kindneſs : But 
we ſhould be far from imagining any thing in 
him of the weakneſs or uneaſineſs which at- 
tends the affection of an indulgent earthly pa- 
rent, His pity alſo is deſcribed in very ſtrong 
terms. Alluding to the exertion of that in- 
ſtindt in the human nature, it is ſaid, that 
his bowels ſound for the diſtreſſes of his crea- 
tures, and that he is afiifed in their afflic- 
tians. But the meaning of all this is no more, 
than that his undiſturbed benevolence conti- 
nually exerciſed towards them, produces more 
perfectly the effects which the tendereſt hu- 
man compaſſion would produce, without the 
weakneſſes and the pains of it. 

Thirdly, It ſeems to be a juſt and neceſſary 
conſequence from what has been already ob- 
ſerved, that the goodneſs of God extends to 


all the proper objects of goodneſs. We know 
nothing 


* 
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thing in moral agents to limit that general 
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good-will, which muſt always appear to us 
the glory of an intelligent nature, We know 
nothing, I ſay, to limit it, but particular at- 
tachments, and partial diſtinguiſhing affec- 
tions, which are very uſeful in our preſent 
ſtate, becauſe of its indigence and weakneſs; 
but they always carry in them the idea of im. 
| ion, and are therefore not to be attri- 
ted to the ſupreme Being. From which 
we conclude, that wherever there are fit ob- 
jects of good-will, and he knows them all, 
his good-will is exerciſed towards them, 
And this, when we calmly conſider it, raiſes 
the divine beneficence high in our eſteem; nor 
could that attribute in any other view, or ſup- 
poſing it more confined in its exerciſe, appear 
to our minds ſo amiable, and ſo perfect. Now 
if the whole ſyſtem of beings that are the pro- 
per objects of goodneſs, that is, which are 
capable of happineſs, be the intire objects of 
God's kindneſs and care, it follows, that as 
he is perfectly wiſe, and knows all the poſſible 
relations, connexions, 'and dependencies of 
things, his beneficence, in conjunction with 
infinite wiſdom, always determines him to do 
what is beſt in the whole, or for the moſt 
abſolute univerſal good. How can it poſſibly 
be imagined but that the moſt extenſive bene- 
volence, 
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ny volence, in a being perfectly intelligent, muſt 8 E RM. 
ral produce the moſt extenſive happineſs, which IV. 
us is its proper fruit? And hence we further infer, 
that as in the preſent ſtate of mankind, ſome 
- unhappineſs is mixt with all the good they 
c- poſſeſs; as ſome degrees of pain or uneaſineſs 
| may be neceſſary to the greater good of indi- 
viduals, and the ſufferings of individuals may 
be neceſſary to the good of the whole, or to 
a general and more extenſive good of many; 
ſo we may be ſure that one or other of theſe 
is always the caſe in the divine adminiſtration, 
though not being able to comprehend the in- 
tire ſcheme, we cannot ſee it in every parti- 
cular inſtance ;—We may be ſure, I ſay, it is 
always ſo, that when any individual creature 
ſuffers, it is for the greater good of that crea- 
ture itſelf, or for amore general good. And ap- 
plying this to moral agents, the principal ob- 
jects of the divine beneficence, whenever they 
ſuffer, as they do often by the hand of the 
righteous judge of all the earth for their faults, 
it is always either for their own amendment, 

(which isthe greateſtimmediate good to them, 
and will end in their happineſs,) or elſe it is for 

a more public advantage to the moral world. 
What has been ſaid, repreſents God as ne- 
ceſſarily intending the greateſt good of the ra- 
tional creation; but that neceſſity muſt be 
underſtood 
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SER . underſtood in a way conliſtent with the moſt 
IV. perfect free- agency: It ariſes not from a de- 
fect of power or liberty, but from the abſo- 
lute perfection of his moral attributes, and of 
his wiſdom. There are ſome things which 
are commonly ſaid to act neceſſarily, as inani- 
mate beings, (though properly ſpeaking they 
do not act at all.) So the fire burns, and the 
ſun gives light; and in beings endued with 
3 69 ſome of their capacities are not the 
ſubjects of that freedom. Thus we ourſelves 
are conſcious of liberty 1 in acting; but we are 
conſcious, at the ſame time, that liberty does 
not belong to all the powers of our nature; 
our underſtandings are exerciſed neceſſarily, 
and perceptions dil in them independently 
of our own choice. In like manner, we mult 
conceive a difference between the natural and 
| moral attributes of the Deity : He is neceſſa- 
rily, not only immenſe and eternal, but om- 
niſcient; but he is freely juſt and good: 
Theſe attributes belonging properly to his 
will, which i is eſſentially free in its Exerciſe, 
as the i image of it is in the [iberty of intelli- 
gent creatures they exert themſelves not ne- 
ceſſarily, (meaning by that, independently on 
his own choice, ) but voluntarily, which makes 
them appear ſo amiable, worthy to be praiſed 
and admired, as the virtuous inſtincts of our 
| | nature 
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nature direct us to eſteem inferior free · agents, SeR M. 


who are beneficent and juſt. Still however 
it is as truly impoſſible, (though for a diffe- 
rent reaſon,) that God ſhould not be juſt and 
good, or that he ſhould not exerciſe juſtice 
and goodness, as that he ſhould be i ignorant or 
weak, or even that he ſhould ceaſe to be. 
The point now under conſideration is cer- 
tainly of the greateſt importance to the pur- 
poſes. of practical religion, to direct our ſenti- 
ments concerning the conduct of divine provi- 
dence towards mankind, to regulate our affec- 
tons to God, and our expectations from 
him. On the one hand, we are not to conſi- 
der the divine goodneſs, as if it were an un- 
intelligent principle acting neceſſarily, (which 
ſuppofition tends to deſtroy all true piety, all 
reverence and eſteem of God, and gratitude 
to him; and as he is a being of the moſt per- 
ect wiſdom and rectitude as well as benevo- 
lence, © we are not to entertain any expecta- 
tions from him, but ſuch as are worthy of his 
intire character, not to hope for any thing but 
what is reaſonable and fit, and what it be- 
comes the wiſe and impartially righteous, 28 
well as gracious governor of the world, to 
give :) On the other hand, fince the divine 
goodneſs is, and muſt be exerciſed towards 


all the proper objects of goodneſs, and in the 
beſt 
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SER . beſt manner carries on the greateſt abſolute It 

IV. good or happineſs of the whole intelligent y- 

tem, it is evident chat God does not act to- Ip 

wards any of his reaſonable creatures in the 3 

way of abſolute dominion. . He is indeed ab- Iv 

ſolute ſovereign, who can do whatever plea- Nr 

ſeth him in heaven and earth, whoſe power Ne 

the united ſtrength of the creatures cannot re. Nc 

fiſt, none can ſtay his hand, or ſay to him, What 

doft thou ? The inanimate part of the creation MW! 

is under the ſole command of his irreſiſtible MW! 

will; be ſpeaks and it is done, he command | 

and it ſtands faſt, but his will is always for WW 

good to the beings which are the objects of 

beneficence, that is, which are capable of hap- WW 

ineſs. No other reaſon can be aſſigned for 

bringing them into being, than that he was lt 

ſo good as to intend the communicating of 

happineſs; and there is no other end purſued 

in the whole of his government over them. 

As the good rulers of civil ſocieties, ſtiled in 
ſcripture Gods upon earth, are the fathers 

of their people, the true end of their autho- Mt 

rity is only the public good, to which they 

ſhould continually attend, and which they 

ſhould conſtantly aim at in the exerciſe of their IM / 

| 

l 


power, in inflicting puniſhments as well as 
diſpenſing rewards, never acting from caprice, 
or a luſt of domination, and merely to ſhew 

their 
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vie governor ; ſo the government of the ſu- IV. 
- | preme Law-giver and Lord of the wWhele 


e world, of the goodneſs as well as greatneſs 
-bvwhereof the beſt and the higheſt civil autho- 


. rity is but a faint image, is always invariably 
conducted by the ſame rule, having no other 
deſign than the greateſt abſolute good; never 
appointing any of his creatures to happineſs or 
8 miſery, as an arbitrary ſovereign, and merely 
becauſe he will, but according to the moſt 
perfect wiſdom equity and goodneſs, and fo, 
in the beſt manner to promote the adyan- 
tage of the whole creation. Some expreſſions 
of ſcripture have been interpreted to a diffe- 
rent ſenſe, and underſtood as ſignifying that 
God appoints men even to final happineſs and 
miſery, merely from an abſolute will, with- 
out any conſideration of their behaviour. Par- 
ticularly ſome expound thus theſe. words of 
the Apoſtle, Rom. ix. 20, 21, which are an 
anſwer to the fooliſh cavils and complaints of 
men againſt the equity of the divine govern- 
ment over the nations of mankind ;—Nay but 
0 man, who art thou that replieft againſt God, 
ſhall the thing formed ſay to him that formed 
it, why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not 
the Potter power over the clay, of the ſame 
lump to make one veſſel unto honour, and ano- 

ther 
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SER M.ther unto difhonmur ? But this paſſage has no 
IV. relation to the exerciſe of God's authority, a; 


Cy Judge in diſpenfing happineſs or miſery to the 
individuals of mankind, in which the mes 
ſures of equity and goodneſs directed by wil. 
dom to purſue the univerſal good, Thall be cy. 

actly obſerved; but it relates to nations, and 
other great collective bodies of men, forme of 
whom God raiſes up, beſtowing high privi 
leges upon them; and others by; caſts down, 
after having permitted them to continue long 
in their wickedneſs, abuſing his patience 
whereby his power and juſtice "appear the 
more eminently in their deſtruction. The ſub- 
ject there treated of, is the rejection of the Jew 
from the national advantages they poſſeſſed a 
the people of God, and the calling of the G. 
files, which the Apoftle reſolves into the ſo- 
vereignty of providence, aridjuſtifies his do- 
ing fo, by declarations of the old teſtament 
concerning the difference God made betweer 
Facob and Eſau, without any confideration & 
their having done good or evil, which decl:- 
rations evidently relate not to themſelves per- 
ſally, but to their poſterity. As in all thei 
works of God there is a beautiful variety; ſome 
have higher, ſome lower degrees of perfection, 
| in which his wiſdom and his ſupreme domi- 
1 nion are manifeſted ; ſo his providence makes 
| | VA a 
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; diſtinction among men with. ceſpeRt to gifts 8 E R N. 
and utward priyileges: But he is good to all, IV. 
and. will judge every ane of mankind with the 
moſt impartial equity, according to the im- 
provement they made of the talents commit- 
ted to them, and their obedience to the laws 
they were under. 

Laſtly, The only principle Gm which we 
can, conceive. God acts towards any object 
without him, or towards any or all of the crea- 
tures which derive their beings from him, is 
goodgels. When we reflect upon ourſelves, 
(and it ĩs by attending to our own powers and 
affections of which we are conſcious that we 
take our riſe to the conſideration of, and form- 
ing ſuch a judgment as we are able to form 
concerning ſuperior intelligent natures, and 
eyen the ſupreme,) we find, as has been al- 
ready, obſerved, two general ſprings of action 
in our mind, /e/f-/ove and benevolence. All our 
particular deſires, affections and paſſions may 
be reduced to theſe two, and are comprehend- 
ed in them. We cannot, I think, help judg- 
ing after the ſame manner concerningall other 
beings like ourſelves, that is all freezagents; 
that they conſtantly purſue either their own 


* 
— 


good or the good of others. For we have no 
IR {EAT OH ſprings of action than af- 
"ns, * analogous to af- 

fections 


Vor. 
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SER M-fetions in us) which conſtitute the ends of 
IV. rational action; and no agent can have any ob- 
za of affection, but either himſelf or ſome 
other being. Now, applying this to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and his manner of act- 
ing, we cannot imagine that he acts for him- 
ſelf in the ſenſe we are now ſpeaking of; that 
is, that in any of his works, or in any fact 
which terminates on other beings, he purſues 
his own happineſs, in ſuch a ſenſe as to im- 
ply indigence, and that his happineſs depends 
on ſomething; without him. A being which 
is ſelf-ſufficient, and abſolutely perfe& and 
bleſſed, and who was ſo from eternity before 
any thing befides himſelf ſubſiſted, . 
want any thing to make him happy, and 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to deſign the 
ſupply of his own wants in any thing he does, 
What can any creature poſſibly give him, or 
what can he receive from it? He was perfectly 
ſatisfied in himſelf, and in the contemplation 
and enjoyment of, his own infinite excellen- 
cies from everlaſting, and therefore muſt be 
ſuppoſed to act towards all things without 
him, from a motive of mere 
It may be alleged, that as the Deity is in- 
tereſted by his goodneſs itſelf in the affairs of 
his reaſonable creatures, he has complacency 
a np Gans his own 


It gift; 
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of N zz; he is pleaſed with thetr good moral con- S RN. 
- duct, and that felicity which is the reſult of IV. 
e i, and the contrary is diſpleaſing to him; we 
can hardly avoid apprehending that his enjoy- 


ment has ſorne dependence on their behavi- 
our and their condition. For if we form our 
notion of the perceptions and ſentiments of 
other intelligent beings, by a regard to'what 
we find in ourſelves, we do not know how to 
ſeparate the approbation of a good moral cha- 
radter, and the happineſs confequent upon it, 
from pleaſure; and the difapprobation of a 
bad character with a ſenſe of the miſery that 
follows it, from ſome degree of uneaſineſs. 
[t may therefore be ſuppoſed that God fore- 
ſeeing theſe” oppoſite events which muſt dif- 
ſerently affect him, for his own ſake determin- 
ed to chooſe the one, and do whatever wag 
fit for avoiding the other; that is, acted not 
for the good of his rational creatures, 
but for himſelf or his own enjoyment. I 
this reaſoning be ever ſo juſt, it does not, nor 
ought to dirniniſh in our eſteem the benevo- 
lence manifeſted in the work of creation, atid 
the good communicated to the creatures. Ts 
any being accounted the leſs beneficent be- 
cauſe he finds pleaſure in his beneficence? Ts 
any man the leſs generous and difintereſted 
in ſupplying the wangs of the indigent who 
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SER M. can be no way profitable to him, becauſe he 
IV. has, and knows before hand he ſhall have 
Satisfaction in his liberality ? Much leſs can the 


complacency which the ſupreme independent 
Being has in the manifeſtation of his' good- 
neſs, be thought any diminution of that good- 
neſs,. or be any pretence for alleging that he 
acts from ſelfiſh motives, as if he wanted any 
thing, the communication of good being the 
immediate end of his works, choſen for its 
own ſake, and not from any indigence of his. 
Beſides, the changes which happen in the 
condition of the creatures, their acting right 
or wrong, their being happy or miſerable, 
ſhould not be imagined to affect the Deity, 
tho perfectly perceiving them, and perfect) 
pure and good, in the ſame manner as they do 
good men, or any other finite good agents, 
They have, and cannot avoid having, new 
affections excited by events to them intirely 
new ; pleaſure ariſing from preſent good, pain 
from preſent'evil, which they had not while 
it was future. But he to whoſe mind nothing 
has any appearance different from what it had 
in his eternal fore-knowledge, poſſeſſes the 
ſame unyaricd tranquillity in all the viciſſi- 
tudes of time. The whole ſeries. of events, 
in the foreſeen order, paſſes under the obſer- 
vation of his eye without any. alteration or 
| exci- 
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exciting any emotion in his undiſturbed per- S E R M · 


fect mind. He is capable of no ſurpriſe, no 
painful ſenſation of ſorrow from any cala- 
mity, or of reſentment againſt any moral 
diſorder, nor properly of jey, as that ſigni- 
fies a new ſenſation of pleaſure, from any 
good which arrives. All things which come 
to paſs are comprehended in the ſcheme of 
providence which was formed in his eternal 
counſels; and as the appearances of evil were 
not unexpected, they produce no uneaſineſs. 
And the afore-appointed good iffue is the ſub- 
ject of his everlaſting, delightful, ſerene con- 
templation, not heightened by its arrival, as 
it is in weak minds, to ſurpriſing and tumul- 
tous delight. Upon the whole, ſince all 


the good that is in the creatures, natural or 


moral, is originally from God, and all the 
enjoyment to him which can be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from it, is the reſult of his own opera- 


tions, always the ſame and uninterrupted; it 


may be properly called ſelf-enjoyment inſe- 
parable from his own perfections and the ex- 
exciſe of them; and therefore the end of his 
works, is not the acquiſition of felicity from 
other beings, but the communication of good 
to them, or in other words, * 
enn. | 
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166 The Guedneſs of Gad 
SERUM. It is commonly ſaid that the glory of Gd 
is the end of the creation and of all his ac. 
SY tons towards the creatures. And if this be 
the meaning that all his actions, his forming 
the world, and his whole adminiſtration in 
the government of it, is worthy of himſelf, | 
becoming the moſt excellent and perfect of 
all beings, and that his perfections are mani. ſl | 
feſted in conjunction, and in a beautiful har. 
mony by all his works, it is juſt, None of 
the divine attributes is exerciſed ſingly. A; 
eternal power is clearly ſeen, being underſicad 
by the things which are made, the ſame things 
manifeſt eternal wiſdom; and as goodneſs is 
evidently the character of God's government 
of the moral world, the moſt perfect rectitude 
ſhines in it with equal luſtre. In this ſenſe, he 
is glorified in all his ways, and all his works; 
and in his eternal counſels, he intended it 
ſhould be ſo. But if we enquire concerning 
the principle from which, the ſupreme Being 
acts in framing and diſpoſing both the material 
and the rational creation, the former evidently 
ſubſervient to the other, I think it appear 
from what has been already ſaid, that it can 
be no other than benevolence ; and conſe- 
quently the end is no other than the commu- 
nication of perfection and happineſs, which he 
diffuſes through all the univerſe, in ſuch mea- 


ſures, 
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ſures, and with ſuch variety, as at the ſame 8 ERM. 
time to manifeſt his glorious power and wiſ- IV. 
doe. — 

But though it may be ſaid, ( in the ſenſe juſt 
now mentioned, that the glory of God is the 
end of his works, and of his eternal purpoſes, 
we ſhould take care to avoid another, and a 
very wrong meaning of that expreſſion, Let it 
be far from us to entertain any ſuch thought 
concerning him, as if he had any thing like 
the ambitious views of weak mortals, to raiſe 
monuments to his honour, The deſire of 
honour is indeed an original deſire in or na- 
ture, and a very uſeful part of out conſtitu- 
tion; having a tendency to the ſupport of vir- 
tue, and to the public good : But it carries in 
it the marks of inſufficiency and dependence. 
The great God is therefore infinitely above the 
need of it; and it is beneath the high perfec- 
tion of his nature to act from ſuch a motive. 
We cannot, I think, but acknowledge in our 
hearts, that to act from a principle of pure 
difintereſted goodneſs, and with the ſole de- 
fign of communicating good, is more excel- 
lent and amiable ; and to conceive thus of the 
Deity, is to conceive of him the moſt highly 
and honourably, which is the beft rule we 
can follow in forming our apprehenſions con- 
cernipg him. It is true, God requires that 
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SER NM. his reaſonable creatures ſhould make his glory 


IV. 


— , -. - 


the end of their actions; that they ſhould ho- 


nour him with their devout acknowledg- 


ments, and the outward figns of adoration, 
which will appear to themſelves a reaſonable 
ſervice, and what the beſt principles in their 
nature direct them to. But even this he re- 
quires for their ſakes, not his own; and the 
affections he has planted in their nature 
whereby they are determined to it, bear the 
plaineſt marks of his goodneſs, for it is their 
moſt delightful exerciſe, and affords the high- 
eſt enjoyment they are capable of. 
What has been ſaid under this laſt head, 
ſhews us the reaſon of the aſſertion in the 
text, that none is good but God: Which is 
not to be underſtood abſolutely, for there is 
real moral goodneſs in ſome creatures ; but 
the ſupreme Being alone is efentrally. and in- 
mutably good, the ſole original fountain of 
all goodneſs and- happineſs. And this is pe- 
culiar to him, that whereas from the limited 
condition of all other intelligent agents, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that their own happineſs 
muſt be an object of their purſuit, and an end 
of their actions, (they ſeek it from God, and 
they receive it from him) he, having in him- 
ſelf an underived ſufficiency for his own un- 
changeable bleſſedneis, infinitely above the 


need, 
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need, or even the poſſibility of an additions 8 N. 


from any other cauſe, acts purely and wholly IV 

from a principle of benevolence. I come, 
In the next place, to conſider what is the 
proper application and practical improvement 
of this whole ſubject. And, firſt, we and all 
intelligent creatures are indiſpenſably obliged 
to praiſe God, to call upon our Souls, and all 
that is within us, to bleſs and magnify him. 
This is a tribute which our own reaſon, and 
the inſtin& of gratitude planted in our na- 
ture, will teach us to pay to him, as a kind 
and gracious benefactor. We cannot indeed 
but highly eſteem a beneficent diſpoſition 
wherever it appears, though we ourſelves do 
not partake of the benefits which flow from 
it. What acknowledgments then are due to 
the univerſal benefactor, the original author 
of all happineſs, to whoſe favour we our- 
ſelves owe our being, and all the enjoyments 
we poſſeſs, and on whoſe bounty all our fu- 
ture hopes depend ? His compaſſion to us is 
not leſſened by the diffuſiveneſs of his libera- 
lity to other beings : We are as much and 
conſtantly cared for by him, as if we were the 
ſole objects of his care. And ſince in an in- 
finite variety of creatures, which are capable of 
enjoyment, not one is neglected, he gives to 
all that which is convenient for them, Thoſe, 
whoſe 


270 The Goodneſs of God 
SERM. whoſe faculties enable them to diſcern his 
IV. hand ſo freely opened to diſtribute various hap- 
pineſs, ought to join according to their ſeveral 
capacities, in celebrating the glory of his be- 
nignity. Particularly, as an affection for our 
own ſpecies is natural to our minds, and inſe. 
parable from them, when we conſider God a; 
the common father of mankind, doing good 
to them, and leaving none of them without 
witneſſes of his tender pity, He muſt in that 
view appear very amiable to us, moſt wor- 
thy to receive our united thankſgivings and 
honour. The narrow notions which ſome 
have of the divine goodneſs, as if it were con- 
fined to a few while others no leſs capable 
are overlooked or rejected, and which tend to 
change the idea of the attribute itſelf into 
that of arbitrary will, «Theſe notions, I ſay, 
ſeem to take their riſe from the ſelfiſh deſires 
too prevalent in ſome minds, of enjoying 
happineſs by way of peculiar property and di- 
ſtinction from their fellows. But to a well- 
diſpoſed benevolent heart, the more extenſive 
beneficence appears, the more it is eſteemed; 
and there cannot be a more delightful object 
of its contemplation, than the mercy of God 
diſpenſing its gifts freely to every individual 
of the human race, reaching out its unſpar- 
ing hand to ſupply all their wants, and mak- 
ing 
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ing no other diſtinction than what ariſes from & RRR. 
the different qualifications of the particular IV. 
objects, and what wiſdom requires to be made 


ſor the greater advantage of the whole. This, 
which I hope has been ſufficiently ſhewn to 
be the juſt way of thinking concerning the di- 
vine philanthropy, challenges our moſt affec- 
tionate eſteem ; indeed ſhould raiſe it to the 
higheſt admiration. And when we conſider 
that the love of God is the only ſpring of our 
happineſs, indeed all happineſs ; and that he 
does good, not like needy creatures, who give 
hoping for ſomething again, (che very beſt of 
them, not unreaſonably, nor to their re- 
proach, ſeek the continuance and increaſe of 
their felicity as not immutable and abſolutely 
perfect ;)—when we conſider that the only 
principle of bis actions is pure benevolence ; 
and his kind intentions terminate on the happi- 
neſs of other beings, the greateſt and moſt uni- 
verſal happineſs as their ultimate end; do not 
our-moſt exalted. praiſes, the utmoſt gratitude 
of our ſouls, fink far beneath what we muſt 
acknowledge to be due? What ſball we ren- 
der to the Lord for all his benefits? What re- 
turns can we make, which ſhall bear any pro- 
portion to the kindneſs of his unmerited af- 
fection, or the ſovereign freeneſs of his 
mercy, and the extent of its fruits, for both are 

not 


172 De Goodneſs of God 
SERM.not only unparalleled, but exceed our com- | 
IV. prehenfion ? Surely it becomes us to celebrate fo 
his glory, and to offer him the ſacrifice of our * 
thankſgivings, with ſincerely willing and joy- 4 

ful hearts. No one can imagine that the praiſes 9 

of our lips only, or the mere external profeſ- i 
fions of gratitude, are a ſuitable or will be an ll , 
acceptable acknowledgment of his favour, ii, 
What goodneſs, — ſuch unexampled goodneſs Wl , 

firſt of all demands, is true undiflembled and I, 
ſuperlative love, which will naturally arife in 

our minds, if we carefully attend to the mo- 
tives of love contained in the character of the 
object, and particularly his benignity ; and if 

we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted and 
prepoſſeſſed by an immoderate indulgence of 
ſelfiſh affections. Accordingly this is the ſum 

of religion, to which the divine goodneſs is 

the ſtrongeſt motive, and as our Saviour calls 

it, the firſt and great commandment; * Thou 
ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy beart, 

and with all thy foul, and. with all thy mind, 
that is ſincerely, and conſtantly. 5 
Secondly, The goodneſs of God is the pro- 

per object of our reverence and fear, as well as 
love. Thus the prophet ꝶ NH deſcribes the 
religion of the Jaelites in the latter Days, 
after that long afflictions, and other methods 

| of 
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m. of divine inſtruction ſhall bring them to juſter 8 x x M. 
ate ¶ ſentiments and better diſpoſitions, than thoſe IV 


which prevailed among them during their 


'Y* © degeneracy, They ſhall fear the Lord and lis 


ſes goodneſs. Such a perfect character as that of 
the Deity, comprehending all moral excellen- 
cies, and particularly glorious benevolence, 
calls for the moſt awful reſpect of all atten- 
tire minds: And an ingenuous heart will be 
afraid of offending him, for this very reaſon, 
becauſe he is ſo good, and will conceive an 
indignation againſt ſin on this account, that 
it is not only a diſhonour done to the ſupreme 
law-giver, but ingratitude to the beſt bene- 
factor. Who would not be aſhamed of ſuch 
baſeneſs, as to - provoke and affront one who 
is continually kind and beneficent even to the 
unthankful and the evil, and always heaping 
favours on the undeſerving ? Theſe two prin- 
ciples, the love and the fear of God, are the 
great ſecurity of our duty, and will be the 
laſting ſprings of ſincere obedience to his com- 
mandments. The ſcripture conſtantly teaches 
us, (and it muſt be very evident to the reaſon 
of men, ) that pious affections, gratitude and 
reverence to the beſt of beings, are in vain 
pretended to, without the practice of virtue. 
This is the love of God, and this is his fear, 
that we do his will; that we fulfil the works 

of 


The Goodneſs of God 


Ser M.of his law written in our hearts, and declared 
TV. in his word, by living ſoberly, righteouſly, 
SY and godly in this world. And this conſide- 


ration of the divine goodneſs ſhows the folly 
of fin, as well as ingratitude and baſeneſs. 
For how unreaſonable is it that men ſhould 
tranſgreſs thoſe commandments which are 
given them merely for their own fakes, and 


to make them happy? All the bad effects of 


their diſobedience and muſt fall 
upon themſelves. ' * F they fin what do they 
againſt God? or if their tranſgreſſions be mul- 
tiplied, what do they unto him The ſole in- 
tention of his laws is their good; of which 
they may deprive themſelves by their wick- 
edneſs, but cannot affect his unchangeable 
happineſs, which has no bor rare on any 
thing in their 

Thirdly, As to this noodnef of God: we 
owe our being, all the powers of our nature, 
the privileges of our condition, and whatever 
happineſs we poſſeſs, fo it is the juſt object of 
our affectionate confidence, and the only foun- 
dation of our hope for the future. What ſe- 
curity can we, or any creatures have, that our 
exiſtence and all the advantages and enjoy- 
ments we have, ſhall be continued, or our fe- 
licity increaſed, but that the father of lights 
from wwhom every good gift comes down is with- 


out 
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out variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. But Sz RN. 


let it be remembered, that we are not to enter- 
tain expectations from the divine goodneſs, as 
if it were an unintelligent proneneſs to com- 
municate benefits: It is exerciſed with freedom 
and the manifeſtations of it are always directed 
by the moſt perfect wiſdom. And ſince the 
intire end. which the good governor of the 
world purſues is the greateſt abſolute good, 
or the higheſt happineſs of the whole rational 
ſyſtem, it is unreaſonable to expect a profu- 
fon of beneficence towards every individual, 
in ſuch a way, and upon ſuch terms, as would 
be hurtful. to the whole. But it ought not to 
be ſaid, that this renders our hopes with re- 


ſpect to ourſelves utterly uncertain, ſince we, not 


being able to comprehend the ſcheme of the 
divine adminiſtration cannot conclude con- 
cerning any particular ſuppoſable event, how- 
ever grievous it may be to us, or other indi- 
viduals, that it is inconſiſtent with the moſt 
public good, and therefore our confidence in 
the moſt perfect goodneſs, thus explained, 
cannot make us ſecure againſt it, For, beſides 
that doing all for the beſt, muſt appear ami- 
able to us in the ſupreme agent, our minds 
neceſlarily approve it, and we ought therefore 
to acquieſce in it with pleaſure, it cannot be 
reaſonably imagined that the extreme inſup- 

portable 
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De Guolneſe of God 


SERM. portable unhappineſs of individuals can be ne- 


IV. ceffary to the 


good of the whole, excepting . 


one caſe which our reaſon ſufficiently inſtructs - 


fully and conſtantly adhere to our duty, and 


us to be aware of, and we have it in our power 
to prevent it. The caſe is this, we are ſure that 
for God to make no difference between good 
and evil in moral agents, and to communicate 
as much happineſs to the vicious and wicked as 
to the beſt and moſt virtuous, that this would 
not be for the greateſt good of the world, but 
deſtructive of it, as tending to take away the 
greateſt encouragement to, and to ſubvert the 
very foundations of virtue, which is the true 
happineſs of rational creatures : And therefore 
for men to pretend, that they truſt in the good- 
neſs of God, while they live in contempt ot 
his laws, and perſiſt impenitently in their 
wicked courſes, is the higheſt preſumption ; 
ſuch expectation of favour from him being con- 
trary to the reaſon of things, and the eſta- 


bliſhed order of his government, and incon- 
ſiſtent with goodneſs itſelf directed by wiſ- 


dom, which requires that a diſtinction ſhould 
be made between the righteous and the wick- 
ed by the judge of the world, at ſuch time, 
and in ſuch manner as he ſees fit, and that 
tranſgreſſors ſhould be puniſhed for the ſafety 
and benefit of the whole. But if we faith- 


our 
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je- | our heartsdo not condemn us, then have We cun- SER. 
fidence towards God on a ſolid foundation; that IV. 
&;f| however, in the preſent ſtate, all 2binigs come 
ver #like to all, and there is one event to the good and 
nat to the inner, yet finally, and in the main, it 
od ff {hall be wel with the righteous, and that . 
ate pineſs is inſeparably connected with virtue. 
af} It amounts to the ſame thing, if we ſet 
id chis point in ſomewhat a different light, and 
ut confider the preſumptuous and pretended 
he hopes of impenitent ſinnets in the mercy of 
he! God, as inconſiſtent with the notions which 
ue] reaſon, as well as the ſcripture teaches us of 
re bis other attributes, his wiſdom, his juſtice, 

d. and the eſſential rectitude of his nature, which 
of will not ſuffer us to believe that he will al- 
eit Ways, and in the whole of his adminiſtration, 
1; heap his benefits without diſtinction on the 
righteous: and the wicked; Nor is this any 
reflection on his moſt petfe& goodneſs; which 
requires to its exerciſe a proper qualified object. 

As the only object of power are things poſſi- 
ble, and the only object of wiſdom are things 
reaſonable and fit, ſo among moral agents, 
e, the only qualified objects of the divine good- 

at Y neſs, in the ſenſe here ſpoken of, that is ap- 
ty 2 are the ſincerely ——.— And as 
the perfections of the Deity are exerciſed in a 


id | perfect harmony, infinite power never does, 
ur Vol. II. M it 
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SERM-it may be ſaid, cannot do, what is diſagree- 
able to wiſdom or to the moral attributes, ſo 
the moral attributes never interfere” with each 
other: Goodneſs is not manifeſted in ſuch an |, 

undiſtinguiſhing manner, as to diſhonour the ; 
agen of the ſupreme ruler. But of all 
ſinners they are the moſt inexcuſable, and 
have the leaſt reaſon to expect the divine fa- 
vour, who preſuming upon it, take encou- | 
ragement from thence to continue in their . 
diſobedience, , who, as the ſcripture ex- l 
preſſes it, * Turn the grace of God into laſei- f 
ow and +. becauſe ſentence againſt evil I. 
works 15 not ſpeedily executed, therefore whally 
ſet their hearts te dg evil. Such have reaſon |, 
to expect a peculiarly ſevere puniſhment, and N 
that, as Moſes ſpeaks, 1 The Lord will nat I. 
ſhare, them, who, hearing the words of bis law, U 
bleſs themſelves, ſaying, We Hall have peace, 
though we walk in the imaginations of our hearts : Ii 
or, as St. Paul teaches, |} They who deſpiſe the 
goodneſs and forbearance of God, which ſhould 
lead them to. repentance, and 'perfifting in the q 
hardneſs and impenitence of their hearts, trea- 
fare up to themſelves wrath againſt. the dey. of 
wrath, and revelgtzon of the 2 Judg- 
_ Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, We ſhould always endeavour toSERM, 
imitate the divine goodneſs. That which is IV. 


the glory of the ſupreme Being, and adds a 
luſtre to all his other perfections, muſt even 
in the inferior degree in which the reaſonable 
creatures are capable of it, be the higheſt ex- 
cellency of their nature. And accordingly, 
beneficence is always regarded among men as 
the nobleſt quality, as that which ſignifies 
the moſt perfect character, and procures the 
moſt univerſal eſteem, * St. Paul, agree- 
ably to the general ſenſe of mankind, makes a 
diſtinction between the righteous and the good 
man; the former is juſtly valued, but the 
other appears much more amiable and praiſe- 


worthy. And as thus we ſhall be perfect like 


our heavenly father, and obtain the approba- 
ton of men, the conſciouſnefs of having me- 
ited it and of poſſeſſing that excellent qua- 
lity, always ſhewing itſelf by its genuine fruits, 
will always yield the greateſt inward peace 
and ſecurity to our own minds. We ſhall re- 
fect upon it with pleaſure, and look forward 
to eternity with confidence, for God will ſurely 
reward them who follow his example ; who 
with fincere affection purſue the great end of 
his own - adminiſtration, the univerſal buppi- 
neſs, and are merciful as he is merciful. 
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Pſalm Ixxxix. 14 | 
Fuflice and judgment are the habitation of thy 


throne. 


SERM. JUSTICE has always been conſidered by 
V. J wiſe men as one of the principal moral 
virtues. It contributes eminently to the 
univerſal good of mankind; for without it the 
peace and order of ſocieties could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt, nor could any individual enjoy the pri- 
vileges of his nature, and the advantages of 
his condition with ſafety. It is one of tho 
qualities belonging to human diſpoſitions and 
actions which we neceſſarily approve; and the 
things which are juſt, always appear virtuous 
and praiſe-worthy. We conclude therefore, 
that juſtice has the ſanction of God's own au- 
thority, and is an eſſential part of his law of 
nature: And fince we conceive in it an abſolute 
excellence every way worthy of his ſupreme 
dignity 


1d 


The Tuſtice of God, &c. 


dignity and glory, we attribute it to himſelf, S E R M. 


and number it among his moral perfections. 


Tis true, there is a great difference between _ 


the exerciſe of juſtice, and even the founda- 
tions of it, in God and in men. For there be- 
ing an equality among them in their moſt im- 
portant intereſts, they have all demands of 
right one upon another, and fundamental pri- 
vileges not ſubject to any human authority, 
which cannot be invaded without iniquity. 
Whereas no creature can lay him under any 
previous obligation, nor have an independent 
title whereby they may claim any thing from 
him; for their very beings, and all they have 
in poſſeſſion or expectation, are his gifts. But 
ſince it appears in his own conſtitution, that 
there is an eſtabliſhed relation of perſons and 
things, and a fitneſs reſulting from it that the 
condition of moral agents ſhould be according 
to their behaviour, we may be ſure he will 
preſerve that relation inviolable, and always 
act agreeably to that fitneſs, or that he judge 
of the whole world will do right. This has been 
ever received as an eſſential principle of reli- 
gion: Indeed if it be denied, the foundations 
of piety are deſtroyed at once, and there can 
—— 4s A rational fear of God. 
It is e expreſſed and ſtrongly afferted 
5 as a point wherein all men of un- 

M 3 derſtanding 
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SERM.derſtanding are agreed.“ Far be it from God 
V. that le ſhould do wickedneſs, and from the Al. 


mighty that he ſhould commit iniquity. For the 
awork of a man ſhall he render unto him, and 
cauſe every man to find according to his ways. 
Tea furely God will not do wickedly, neither will 
the Almighty pervert judgment. In diſcourſ- 
ing on this ſubject, I will firſt endeavour to 
give you a true notion of the juſtice of God, 
and to prove that it is an abſolute perfection 
of his nature. | Secondly, to ſhew, more 
particularly, in what inſtances it is exer- 


Firſt, To ſhew what is meant by the juſ- 
tice of God, and to prove that it is an abſolute 
perfection of his nature. In explaining the 
divine attribute of goodneſs, I obſerved that it 
is the ſole principle from which the ſupreme 
Being acts towards the proper objects of it; 
that is, all ſenſitive and intelligent creatures, 
and that it extends to them all. That he being 
infinitely above all indigence or the need of 
any thing from without to the continuance or 
increaſe of his ſelf-ſufficient, moſt perfect, and 
_ unchangeable happineſs, always exerts his 
power in forming and diſpoſing of things 


purely from a motive of benevolence; and with 
an intention not to receive but to communi- 
cate happineſs;;—and that the intire adequate 

ob- 


* Job xxxiv. 10, 11, 12. 


explained and proved. 


object of the divine beneficence is the whole St R M. 
ſyſtem of living things; to all which he does V. 


good in fitting proportion, according to their 
ſeveral capacities, eſpecially the rational ſy- 
ſtem or the moral world, for the univerſal 
happineſs whereof he conſtantly provides in 
the beſt manner, diffuſing his bounty to each 
individual, under no other limitation than 
what ariſes from the wiſe deſign of ſubordi- 
nating it to the moſt public good. If this 
be ſo, juſtice can be no otherwiſe conſidered 
than as goodneſs towards moral agents regu- 
ated in its exerciſe by wiſdom ; or, as wiſely, 
ind in the moſt proper manner purſuing, not 
the private and ſeparate, but the united good 
of all intelligent beings. And indeed this 
is the worthieſt, and moſt becoming notion 
we can have, of the juſt and wiſe adminiſtra - 
tion of the univerſal ſovereign Monarchy, to 
which its low image, the idea of a good hu- 
man government naturally leads us. For the 
chief, nay the ſole end of civil authority being 
the good of the community over which it is 
appointed, and the good of particular perſons, 
whether magiſtrates or ſubjects, ſo far only, as 
it is conſiſtent with and ſubſervient to that; 
all acts of power ought to purſue it uniform- 
ly, and ought to be fo deſigned by the per- 


ſons with whom power is entruſted, What 
M 4 then 
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SER M. then is the juſtice of a human governor ? No- 


V. 


thing elſe than his promoting to the beſt of 
his underſtanding, the ſafety and happineſs of 
the ſociety. Not only juſtice is to be exerciſed 
conſiſtently with that deſign, but affection to 
the public is the true principle of it, and the 
public good ſhould be its ultimate end. The 
ſole motive to the inflicting of neceſſary pu- 
niſhment ſhould not be paſſion, or a regard 
to the ſuppoſed rights and honour of affronted 
Majeſty as a ſeparate intereſt ; but the ſame 
goodneſs of diſpoſition, or benevolence to the 
collective body, and deſire of promoting the 
general welfare, which in other inſtances 
(where it can be ſafely done,) produces effects 
that give pleaſure to all as far as they can 


reach, without putting any one to pain. In 


like manner ought. we to form our concep- 
tions concerning the juſtice of God, Having 
an unlimited dominion over all intelligent be- 
ings, he is inclined by the benignity of his 
nature to do them the greateſt good, and to 
promote their maſt extenſive happineſs. But 
that ſame benignity of his nature, exerts itſelf 
freely with perfect wiſdom, and therefore dif- 
ferently, according to the diverſity of their 
conduct and circumſtances; it ſhews favour 
or communicates pleaſure to qualified objects, 
having for its ultimate end the producing of 

| the 
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the greateſt monument of good. It with- Se RM. 
holds favour, or inflicts puniſhment on the V. 


particular unqualified objects of happineſs, for 
the ſame ultimate end, the producing of the 
greateſt good. In other words, the divine 
juſtice or righteouſneſs, (however it may be 
differently apprehended as a diſtinct property, 


and it may be uſefully ſo repreſented,) yet | 


really is nothing elſe but his goodneſs directed 
to its exerciſe by infinite wiſdom to purſue its 
proper end, the greateſt and moſt abſolute 
good of all rational beings in the beſt man- 
ner, and with that diverſity in its adminiſtra- 
tion, which their different behaviour and cir- 
cumſtances require, 

We ought, above all things, to avoid im- 
puting to the Deity infirmities and paſſions 
like thoſe we find in ourſelves, and which 
often corrupt the ſprings of action, even mix- 
ing themſelves with good diſpoſitions. I ob- 
ſerved before, in explaining the goodneſs of 
God, that beſides the principle of benevo- 
lence in the human mind determining it ta 
ſeek the public happineſs, there are likewiſe 
particular inſtincts planted in our nature, not 
ſelfiſh, but inclining us to aſſiſt and relieve 


our indigent fellow- creatures; ſuch as com- 


paſſion and natural affection, which are at- 


tended with weakneſs and perturbation; and 
theſe 
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SERM. theſe we ought not to attribute to God, ex- 


V. 


cept in a figurative ſenſe and by way of ana- 


7 logy. We have atleaſt equal reaſon to avoid 


attributing to him painful and diſturbing re- 
ſentment, which often arifes in the human 
mind againſt moral evil; which, fo far as it 
proceeds from the conſtitution of nature and 
is faultleſs, ſeems to be intended as an exci- 
tation to juſtice. The ſupreme mind is alto- 
gether free from what is ſtrictly and properly 
called wrath, and from the leaſt degree of un- 
eaſineſs, in diſapproving the faults of his crea- 
tures ; and when it is neceſſary to uſe the chaſ- 


tening rod, or even to proceed to the ſeve- 


reſt puniſhment, he does it with the ſame un- 
diſturbed calmneſs, and the ſame benevolent 
diſpoſition, which is tnanifeſted in thoſe 
which we call acts of clemency and mercy. 
This I take to be the true notion of the di- 
vine juſtice, ſetting it in the moſt amiable 
light, and repreſenting him as what he truly 
is, the beſt of beings, Nor does it give the 
leaſt encouragement to fin by diminiſhing our 
apprehenſions of its penal effects. For ſurely it 
does not alter the nature of puniſhment or 
abate its ſeverity,' to ſay that goodneſs requires 
it: But our judge muſt appear to us the more 
venerable, when we conſider him as not de- 
priving * one being of the happineſs it is 
capable 


— 
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explained and proved. 


capable of, but for a greater and more general IN M. 
To explain the exerciſe of this attri- V. 
bute otherwiſe, and repreſent it as ultimately 


intending the honour of God, of his majeſty, 
and authority, as the end of his adminiſtra- 
tion, diſtin from, and ſuperior to the greateſt 

of intelligent beings, This is to render it 
leſs intelligible, and leſs agreeable to the beſt ſen- 
timents of our minds. For they muſt eſteem 
that government the moſt excellent and per- 
fect, which purſues the moſt public happi- 
neſs as its laſt end, and not the glory of the 
ſovereign, as an intereſt different and ſepara- 
ted from it. But however that may be, and 
ſuppoſing that faſtice and goodneſs are to be 
conſidered as diſtin& attributes of the Deity, 
yet ſtill they are inſeparably joined together 
in his perfect moral character, and their inte- 
reſts never interfere, nor are they exerciſed 
inconſiſtently. Divine juſtice is not ſo rigo- 
rous as to demand any thing contrary to good- 
neſs; nor is goodneſs ſo indulgent as to require 
any thing which juſtice does not allow, no 
more than infinite power and wiſdom towards 
each other. And it muſt be remembered, 
that we have a clear and diſtinct idea of juſtice 
as well as of goodneſs, and of certain invaria- 
ble meaſures to be always obſerved in the ex- 


erciſe of it; otherwiſe it can be of no uſe to the 


pur- 
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SERM. purpoſes of religion, and regulating our mo- 
V. ral conduct with a reſpect to God. How can 
SY we either love or fear, hope in, or avoid being 
obnoxious to the juſtice of God, and how 
can we imitate it in our behaviour towards 
our fellow creatures, unleſs we know what it 

is, and by what rule it proceeds? We are 
ſure that the ſupreme, righteous, and wiſe 
ruler of the world, will preſerve inviolable 
that order which he has eſtabliſned; that he 
will conſtantly and uniformly act according 

to his approbation of moral goodneſs in his 
rational creatures, and his diſapprobation of 

the contrary. Tho' he may not during their 
trial ſo remarkably interpoſe as a judge, in 
rewarding the virtuous and puniſhing the 
wicked; yet he has given all men ſufficient 
reaſon to believe that it ſhall be ſo, ſome way, 
and at ſome time 'or other, and to many has 
declared expreſly, that there is a time ap- 
pointed in which be will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs. All this being clearly and di- 
ſtinctly apprehended by us, the divine juſtice 

is a proper and a determinate object of our 

| eſteem, reverence and fear. It adds great 
force to the eternal laws which are given to 
men, written upon their hearts, to be the 
rule of their actions; and is of great uſe as a 
glorious. pattern to all mankind whereby their 
com- 


er 


explained and proved. 


common happineſs would be moſt effectually 8 ꝑx R M. 


ſecured. But if we do not know what the 
juſtice of God is; only have this confuſed ge- 
neral notion, that it is a high tranſcendent 
excellence of his nature which we cannot 
comprehend, nor underſtand how it will be 
manifeſted, and what meaſures in his final di- 
ſtribution to moral agents the ſupreme ruler 
will obſerve, What influence can this have 
on our tempers or behaviour? 

From what has been ſaid, it plainly ap- 
pears, that God is, and neceſſarily muſt be 
juſt, or that juſtice inſeparably belongs to his 
character, and is an eſſential perfection of his 
nature. If it be included in goodneſs, as it 
ſeems to be, the ſame arguments which prove 
him to be good prove him alſo to be juſt. 
Indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed with any pre- 
tence of reaſon, that thoſe two qualities are 
ſeparable in any wiſe agent. If he is good, 
and diſpoſed to promote the happineſs of 
others as far as poſſibly he can, his underſtand- 
ing muſt be very defective not to know that 
the impartial diſtribution of juſtice is the 
moſt effectual means of ſecuring the peace, 
and the happineſs of ſocieties. On the other 


hand, if he is thoroughly and univerſally 


righteous, he muſt be good; for without good- 
neſs, what is called 7#/tice, degenerates into 
tyranny. 


190 The Juſtice of CG 
Ser M.tyranny. Tis true, there may be ſuppoſed 
V. a difference between a righteous and a good 
man but in that ſuppoſition the former is a 
very imperfect character, and therefore the 
diſtinction cannot take place in the Deity, 

whoſe attributes aral, as well as natural, 

are all abſolutely perfect. But it was never 
ſuppoſed, or can be ſuppoſed, that a man can 
be good with any tolerable degree of under- 
ſtanding, without being at the ſame time 

righteous : The connexion is ſo apparent be- 

tween righteouſneſs and the moſt univerſal 

happineſs of rational beings, which is the ſu- 

But if we ſhould allow all the diſtinction 

between juſtice and goodneſs which can be 

allowed with any pretence of reaſon, ſtill we 

have certain evidence that God is a juſt being. 

It muſt be acknowledg'd ; otherwiſe all reli- 

gion and virtue are no more than inſignificant 

words: It muſt be acknowledg'd, I fay, that 
there is a real and eſſential difference between 

| right and wrong, or moral good and evil. 
| JI !hbe ſenſe of this is ſo deeply engraven on our 
hearts, that it is impoſſible for us not to diſ- 
cern it; and not to eſteem the intelligent be- 
ing who acts according to that difference, and 
diſapprove the contrary character. Is it then 
I poſſible for us to doubt whether the moſt per- 
| fect 
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fect of all intelligent beings is juſt or unjuſt ? E R . 
Whether he, who diſcerns all things, and all V. 
their differences. and relations, | ſees that right 

is preferable, and in itſelf more excellent than. 
wrong, and will act accordingly ? Is it poſſible 
for us, when any moral agent deviates from 
the rule of righteouſneſs, not to impute it ei- 
ther to a defect of underſtanding or of power, 
or to ſome corrupt affection? But none of theſe 
cauſes of error can be imagin'd: to affect the 
ſupreme Being, perfect in knowledge, infi- 
nite in power, and uncapable of being miſſed 
by any temptation. He has no intereſt of 
his own to ſerve by iniquity ; his authority i is 
derived from no ſuperior, nor is he account- 
able to any. Of whom can he be afraid that le 
ſbould pervert judgment, or whom can he be 
ſtudious to pleaſe, that he ſhould be biaſs d 
by partial affection, ſince all are equally his 
creatures and ſubject to his diſpoſal ? He has 
hid us under the ſtricteſt obligations to righ- 
teouſneſs, how then can we imagine that he 

is unrighteous himſelf ? To this — is the 
reaſoning of Elibu, on the ſubject of divine 
juſtice, and it ſeems to have great force, 
* Who hath given him a charge over the earth, 
or aubo hath diſpoſed the whole world? If le ſet 
bis heart upon man; if he gather unto himſelf | 
bis ſpirit and his breath, all fleſh ſhall periſh to- 
gether, 


* Job xxxiv. 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. 


192 The Juice of God 
SER M.gether, and man ſhall; turn again unto duft. 
V. Shall even he that hateth: right govern; and 
SY wilt tha condemn bim that is moſt juſt ? I 
it fit to ſay to 4 King tlou art wicked, and 

to Princes ye are ungodly ? , How. much Jeſs 10 

him that accepteth not the. perſans o, Princes, 

nor regardeth the rich more than the poor, for 

they all are the work of bus hands? I come 
Second place, to ſhow more particularly, 

in what inſtances the divine juſtice is exer- 

ciſed. And here we muſt conſider the true 
character of the Deity, which is that of the 
ſupreme moral governor. of the world. Sup- Wl 
poſing the idea of juſtice in general to be ſct- Ml | 

tled, that it is rendering to all their due, the 
practice of it muſt be different, according to 

the different relations and conditions of the . 
perſons between whom it takes place, It re- 
quires, a man to preſerye inyiolated the righis WW | 

of another man over Which he has no au- 
thority; to render à ſuitable, recompence for 
ſervices ; to fulfil contracts, and to make reſti- I ; 
tution for wrongs. But the ri s.of Wl | 

| 

I 

| 
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a ruler conſiſts in. diſtributing ta all ſubject 


rewards and puniſhments, according to the 
known, at leaſt ſufficiently promulged laws 
of the ſociety. And the righteouſneſs. of God, 
who can be conſidered in no other capacity 

1990 than 


explained and proved. 


than that of the ſupreme univerſal ruler of all Sz x. 
moral agents, conſiſts 'in rendering to them V. 


according to their works, including their af- 
fections, intentions, motives, and every cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary to a true eſtimate of their 
moral rectitude or evil, which are all perfect- 
ly known to him. 

In the divine adminiſtration, which com- 
prehends the whole extent of created exiſt- 
ence and the entire ſeries of events, there is 
2 viſible relation between life and the courſe of 
inanimate nature: The latter being fo directed 
as to anſwer the purpoſes of the other, by 
impreſſions on its organs of perception, and 
by exciting its active powers, ſo that there is 
apparent ceconomy in the conduct of the ani- 
mal ſtate ; and ſuperintending providence by 
the diſcipline of pleaſure and pain ariſing 
from ſenſible objects, determines living crea- 
tures to purſue the ends for which they were 
made, But in the government of moral agents, 
whoſe life is capable of greater variety, as well 
as ſuperior kinds, of enjoyment, and of oppo- 
fite unhappineſs ; the like diſcipline being ap- 
plied to higher purpoſes, that is, pleaſure be- 
ing connected with virtue, and pain with 
moral evil, obtains the character of righteous. 
Upon this view, we may conſider as includ- 
ed in the exerciſe of divine juſtice, all in- 

Vol. II, N ſtances 
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S ERM. ſtances in whieb, (Whether by extraordinary 
V. interpoſition, or by the eſtabliſhment, of na- 
ture in its ordinary courſe,) providence. teſti- 

fies an approhation of moral rectitude, cauſing 
natural good to follow it, and diſapprobation 

of vice and iniquity, by making pain of any 

kind the conſequence of it. But theſe, are ſo 

various that they cannot be enumerated, Not 


to mention /urpri/ing events, (which haye been 
before obſerved to carry in the judgment of 


all men, (Who own a ſuperintending provi- 
dence, ) the viſible marks of rewands and pu- 
niſhment, ) there are undeniable tendencies 
and effects in the ordinary adminiſtration, and 
reſulting from the preſent oonſtitution of things, 
which favour virtue and diſcountenance 
wickedneſs. Who, that attentively. conſiders 
the general, condition of mankind in this 
world, can queſtion the truth of Solomon! 
obſervation, —* That length of days is in the 
right, hand of wiſdom, or religious virtue, and 
in her left hand are riches, and honour. Tem- 
perance, induſtry, and the ſocial virtues, are 
naturally productive of health, reputation, and 
riches, which contribute to the long and eaſy 
enjoyment of life; whereas ſickneſs, poverty, 
infamy, and ſometimes untimely death, are 
the apparent effects of luxury, ideen, fraud, 

and violence. If there i is an intelligent being 


at 
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*#th& Head of nlature, who guides all the mo- S ER N. 
tions hd” operations of inferior cauſes; who V. 


fainted the human conſtitution, and preſerves 
its powers in their natural exerciſe ; who form- 
ed men into ſocieties, induing chen with ſo- 
cial diſpoſitions, and directing the exertion of 
them to their proper ends; can it be doubted 
bit he is # friend to virtue, and an adverſary 
to motal evil? Or that theſe are indications of 
Hightooufueſs, as the character of his govern- 
ment? Again, if we look into the interior 
part of the human frame, and obſerve how its 
powerd operate, conſidering it as the work- 
manſtup of God, we ſhall ſee yet clearer ma- 
nifeſtations” of his juſtice, in the ſtricter and 
more 'neceflary connection which there is be- 
tween' virtue and pleaſure, and between moral 
ef and pain. No ſogner we are conſcious of 
iy good affection exerting itſelf, than a pleaſ- 

ing ſenfation ariſes in the ſelf-approving mind, 

even before the compleated virtuous action, 
which increaſes the pleaſure, becauſe the good 
affection then has its full effect. On the 
other Rand, inward ſhame, and ſelf-· torment- 
ing reflections neceflarily accompany a con- 
ſlouftitfs of immoral diſpoſitions, and grow 


with them in every ſtep of their progreſs, and 
al their bad effects. For proof of this, the 


proper appeal is to experience, and every 


N 2 man's 
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V. 


unleſs a long courſe of profligate wiekedneſs 
has deſtroyed his natural ſenſe of right and 
wrong; in which caſe human nature is viſibly 
depraved and loſt to all rational ſelf-enjoy- 
ment, The ways therefore of idem are, 
by the unalterable appointment of God, ways 
of pleaſantneſs, and all ber paths are peace: 
The contrary, are ways of ſorrow and miſery. 
And here is a farther inſtance of a juſt moral 
government in nature, or of the divine righ- 
teouſneſs, adding a ſanction of rewards and 
puniſhments. which executes itſelf; to the law 
which is written in the hearts of men.” 

But ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, that 
tho" theſe are inſtances of the divine juſtice, 
and particular methods by which it is exerci- 
ſed, yet it is not fully manifeſted in them. 
The obſervations which have been made on 


the common courſe of providence do not hold 


univerſally; the beſt men are not always the 
molt proſperous in the world, tho virtue tends 
to proſperity. Sickneſs, poverty, and reproach 
happen often to the good and to the bad pro- 
miſcuouſly; nay ſometimes true religion is the 
very cauſe of grievous ſuffering from the hands 
of wicked men. And even what may more 
properly be called the ſanction of the law of 
nature, the inward ſatisfaction and peace 

which 
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which accompanies a conſciouſneſs of virtu-$S E RN. 
dus integrity as its reward, and the anguiſh V. 
which attends men's ſelflaccuſing thoughts as 


the preſent puniſhment of their fins, even this 
does not appear as one would expect the re- 
ſult of a judicial proceeding” ſhould do. It 
riſes and falls, not always in exact proportion 
to merit and demerit; but men have it in their 
power to make it more or leſs ſenſibly felt. 
Sometimes good men thro” their own weak- 
neſs and Inattention, have not all the enjoy- 
ment of their own ſincerity which they might 
have; and bad men, by increaſing their wick- 
edneſs, harden themſelves into an 1 inſenſibility, 
and leſſen the feeling of their own ſufferings 
for" it. We n muſt therefore conclude, that 
the preſent ſtate of this world, tho, it is not 
without ſtrong intimations of the divine juſ- 
tice, yet it is not the proper ſcene for that attri- 
bite to diſplay itſelf fully in; and that God 
has appointed a future time wherein he will 
judge men, and all other moral agents, in 
righteouſneſs, ee to n — en 

ing to their works. 70 
From what has heen laſt obſerved, we hive 
alatisfaftory anſwer to the objections which 
are:commonly” made againſt the equity of 
the divine government. Some diſpenſations 
of providence carry at firſt view an appear- 
N 3 ance 
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V. of men, and of ſeverity againſt true piety and 
virtue. The covetous, and ambitious profper 
in wicked devices for increaſing their wealth 
and power by methods of deceit and cruelty; 
| while the innocent are caught in their ſnares, 
and fall a prey to them: Sometimes the moſt 
eminently virtuous are the moſt barbarouſly 
uſed. The anſwer to all which is, that we 
ought not to make a judgment concerning 
the divine adminiſtration by ſingle unconnected 
events; for it is an intire ſcheme comprehend- 
ing the whole ſeries of events. And therefare, 
as in other obvious caſes, aſyſtem is not tight i 
underſtood, nor a true judgment prongunced 
upon it merely by ſeeing. and conſidexing 
its unrelated parts, but by diſcernipg /their 
mutual relations; { to a right judgment of 
this moral ſcheme, it would be neceſſary to 
ſee the remoteſt iſſue of things comprehended 
in it, Which being above the reach of human 
underſtanding, particular diſpenſations, (which 
are only parts of the great deſign, ) muſt be but 
very imperfectly underſtood by us, and it 
would be extremely raſh to pronounce them 
inconſiſtent with wiſdom, equity, and good- 
neſs. We know by experience, that ſome 
events which at firſt were ſhocking, and ſeem- 
ed to be very grievous, have afterwards. ap- 
| peared 


peared in a quite diffetant light, not only juſt, S R R M. 
but: wiſely meant for goed. We may well V. 
ſuppoſe it to be ſa in other caſes; to the end ß 
which: our knowledge does not reach. But 

when the myſtery af God ſhall be finiſhed, 
when the great plan of his providence ſhall 

have: its full accompliſhment, then, and not 

till then, ſhall the divine moral attributes be 
perfectly vindicated, to the conviction of all 

tational beings; all difficulties relating to this 

ſubje&t cleared up, and the objections ſilenced 

which ſhort - ſighted mortals now make, but 
„which really have no other foundation than 
in their on ignorance; at preſent the ways 
ef God are to us anſearchable, and his judg- 
aenits put finding out. This however we 
know, and it ought to ſatisfy us, that ſince 
there are plain diſcoveries of a ruling intelli- 
gence in the univerſe which formed and dif- 
poſes all things in it; ſince the ſupreme Being 
is the natural governor of all his creatures, 
and the moral governor of all rational agents; 
ſince from the conſtitution of our own na- 
ture; and by convincing arguments drawn 
even from the preſent adminiſtration, it ap- 
pears that he is on the ſide of virtue, and 
that he is juſt and good; ſince theſe things are 
ſo, his juſtice ſhall finally, and in the whole, 
be fully manifeſted for the good of his crea» 
| N 4 tion, 
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SERM, tion. Let us, next, ſuppoſe that mankind || 
V. are now in a:ſtate of prubat inn, (which is a || G 
ſuppoſition in all refpe&s worthy of the wil- ti 
dom of God, and not inconſiſtent with any I { 
of his perfections, and we have great reaſon It 
to believe it is fact,) when we conſider the 1 
weakneſs and imperfection of the human ca- It 
pacity, both intellectual and moral, and the I ! 
ſurpriſing improvement it makes by due ap- 
plication and exerciſe; (which depends princi- 
pally on the mind itſelf,) and when we conſi- 
der the circumſtances of our ſtate exactly fit- 
ted to the deſign of trying us, and giving the 
opportunities of making progreſs in knowledge 
and virtue; — Allowing this ſuppoſition, I ſay, 
it is evident that the appearances of our pre- 
ſent condition are juſt ſuch as they ought, or as 
in reaſon they could be expected to be. That 
is, it was not reaſonable to think that divine 
providence ſhould interpoſe any otherwiſe than 
it now actually does, not by diſpenſing to all 
men enjoyment and happineſs of all kinds, 
or pain and miſery in exact proportion to the 
good and evil of their diſpoſitions and beha- 
viour, (for then their ſtate would not be pro- 
bationary ;) but by affording them ſufficient 
means of virtue, yet leaving them at liberty 
to uſe them or not, or giving ſtrong intima- 
tions, but not an intuitive knowledge ſuch as 
ſhould 


explained and proved. 


God is a lover of moral rectitude in his crea- 


tures, and will ſupport its intereſt. If it be 
ſo; and the principles before- mentioned be true, 
the conſequence, I think, is very plain, that 
God will diſtribute rewards and puniſhments 
to every one of mankind; and the juſtice of 
his government requires him to do ſo. 

This is all the length that our anaſſiſted 
reaſon can carry us in the knowledge of a fu- 


ture divine retribution. In what manner, at 


what time, and with what. ſolemnity God 
will judge the world in righteouſneſs, muſt be 
unknown; to. us without a revelation : And fo 
muſt the nature and circumſtances of that 
ſtate; to which men ſhall be adjudged ; any 
farther, i than that it ſhall be well with the 
righteous, and ill with the wicked, or that in 
general, the former ſhall be happy, and the 
other unhappy. As the human mind is natu- 
rally capable of great variety in its condition, 
and of paſſing thro' (and we have reaſon to 
believe,” nay certainly that it actually does 
paſs thro') ſeveral ſtages of exiſtence ; during 
it's continuance in one ſtage, the knowledge 
it has of another is very imperfect. Some 
have imagined that the appearances of our pre- 
ſent ſituation could not be accounted for any 
other way ſo well, as by the ſuppoſing a pre- 

exiſtence 
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to be the conſequences of their behaviour in 
that ſtate.” But this is only conjecture, the 
ſuppoſition appears to reaſon poſſible, and but 
barely ſo. We have a very familiar inſtance, 
knovn to every one, of an important change 
in the ſtate of the mind, tho it is only a gra- 
dual and progreſſive change, that is, from 
infancy to mature age. How different are 
the notions, the exerciſes, and enjoyments of 
a child, and a grown man ? And how imper- 
fect are the views which the mind in its firſt 
mature condition, has of manly, that is, of 
rational and virtuous employments and plea- 
ſures? Like this is the differenee (and ſo St. 
Paul very fitly makes the compariſon *) be- 
tween the pteſent and future ſtate, with re- 
ſpect to the ſentiments and improvements of 
the mind, tho' the eſſential powers are the 
ſame, and will remain for ever; and it is but 
a very imperfect notion we. have no., of 
what we ourſelves ſhall be 'bereaftey. '' We 
think, and reaſon, and ſpeak but'like children 
concerning the affairs and entertainments of 
that vaſtly ſuperior life to come, in compa- 
riſon with which the preſent is only an in- 
fancy of being. This however, which is di- 
rectly to the preſent Para we muſt con- 

- clude, 


* x Cor. xili. 11. 


des tlude: and our idea of the divine juſtice ne- S ER N. 
oeſſarily leads us to it, that the condition of V. 
every particular perſon ſhall be accordin g to —— 
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his works or moral improvement inthe proba- 
tion · ſtate, without excepting one individual, 
and without regard to any other conſideration. 
And not only ſo in general, but the meaſure or 
degree of future happineſs ſhall bear an exact 
proportion to the degree, of virtue attained in 
this world ; and the meaſure of puniſhment 
will bear an exact proportion to the degree of 
moral evil in the temper and, practice of men 
here; and in other words, the laſt and deci- 
five judgment of God, and every particular 
ſentence pronounced by him, will be impar- 
tial and equitable. Both, theſe characters are 
included in the very notion of- juſtice, and 
muſt be underſtood to be meant when we at- 
tribute that perfection to the Deity. Inpar- 
tiality is ſo eſſential to righteouſneſs in judi- 
cature, that reſped? of perſons is the very thing 
meant by corrupting or perverting judgment. 
And for equity, (conſiſting in the proportion 
of degrees determined by the ſentence of a 
judge, between merit and rewards, and be- 
tween guilt and puniſhment,) this is ſo far 
implied in the idea of juſtice, that every in- 
ſtance of deviation from it muſt be imputed 
to a defect of that quality, or elſe to a defect 
of 
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SER NM. of wiſdom or power. Nov it is certain, that 
V. with God there can be no partiality. For as 
uu creatures originally derive their being from 
him, every capacity in their nature, and every 

good in their condition is his gift, there could 

be no regard to one more than another. And 

thro' all the periods of their duration nothing 

can be done by any of them, no uſe made of 

the powers he beſtow d on them, which can 

alter his diſpoſitions and purpoſes towards 

them: None indeed which can pleaſe him ex- 

cept the improvement of thoſe powers to the 
proper ends appointed by himſelf, that is, no- 

thing which can miſlead him from the rule of 
right or abſolute impartiality, and no! cauſes 

can be.imagin'd which render the divine judi- 

cial proceedings unequal or deficient in the 
proportion of juſtice. For as he has no un- 

equal partial affection towards his creatures,and 

there can be noſuſpicion of his departing from 
unbiaſs d integtity, ſo it is impoſſible any the 

leaſt circumſtance which enters into the merit 

of moral actions, ſhould: be hid from his un- 
derſtanding z/ or that he ſhould not exactly diſ- 

cern the preciſe degree of goodneſs or evil 
which is in them. And in the whole moral 

ſtate of every individual agent it is equally ab- 

ſurd to ſuppoſe, that his adjudging and effec- 
tually applying a proportionable reward or 

pro- 
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be hindered thro his on impotence, or by V. 
the reſiſtance of any oppoſite power. as 
As I have taken notice before, that the doc- 
trine of the ſcriptures concerning the divine 
moral attributes is perfectly agreeable” to the 
dictates of reaſon, we may make the ſame ob- 
ſervation here. The' declarations of the ſa- 
cred writings, importing that God is no reſpec- 
ter of perſons, are ſo many and ſo expreſs ; 
they are delivered with ſuch clearneſs, and in- 
culcated with ſuch earneſtneſs; it is ſo much 
inſiſted on as a foundation never to be de- 
parted from in our judging the divine proceed- 
ings, and in forming our expectations from 
his ſupreme tribunal, that no Chriſtian can 
have any doubt concerning this truth, or the 
leaſt reaſon to imagine that his own, and every 
other perſon's final condition, will not be de- 
termin d according ta it. The righteous judge 
of the world will have no conſideration in 
judgment of any man's perſon or outward 
ſtate and character; of his nation, family, or 
religious profeſſion; whether he were beauti- 
ful or deform'd, noble or ignoble, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned; whether he were Jeu, 
or Gentile, profeſs d Chriſtian, Mahometan, or 
Pagan; but he that feared. him and wrought 


righteouſneſs in | His ſtate of trial, ſhall be ac- 
cepted 


* 
* 
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V. 


H. according to the knowledge he had of it; 
or might have had by a due improvement of 
the opportunities affordeds him,” ſhall be ap- 

proved. He that occupied faithfully and ail 
gently the talents committed to his traſt whe- 
ther they were more or fewer, ſhall be pro- 
portionably rewarded ; but all the workers of 
iniquity, of whatever denomination they 
were, ſhall be finally rejected. Again, the 
ſcripture as conſtantly teaches, that not only 
rewards and puniſhments ſhall be impar- 
rially diſtributed in the future ſtate, as men 
were good or bad, but that their condition of 
happineſs and miſery in the other world, will 
be in exact proportion to the degree of their 
ſincerity,” zeal; and diligence in well doing 
here, and to the meaſure of their ſinfulneſs. 
There ſhall he a difference between the re- 
ward of a prophet and a righteous man and 
he that ſincerely does the very loweſt offices 
of charity to good men; ſhall not loſe His re- 
ward; and he that ſpwerh" puringiy, ini works 


of virtue and charity, ſhall reap” "Jparingh'; 

but he that ſowerb bountifully,” Niall reap alſoi 
bountifully x. In propottion to the” improve- 
ment which every one takes of his talents, 
fo ſhall his recompence be. As the” celeſtial 
bodies ſhine with an unequal ſplendor, for one 


flar 
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V. 


reſurrettion of the dead *. On: the other hand, 
the puniſhment, of ſinners ſhall be unequal ; 
that degree of unhappineſs, and no more, be- 
ing allotted to every one which bears an ex- 
act proportion to their offences. That þ ſervant 
which knew. his Lord's will, and prepared not 
himſelf, i neither did according to bis will, ſhall 
be beaten with many Aripes : But be that knew 
t, and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, 
ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes. For unto whom- 
feuer much is given, of him ſhall much be re- 
quired ; and to whom men have committed much, 
of him they will aſe the more. Here, indeed, 
there is a, difference, between the juſtice and 
goodneſs of God, not with reſpect to the prin- 
cipal and the ultimate end, but the manner of 
exerciſe and manifeſtation. He communicates 
good very liberally to his creatures, but un- 
equally. His manifold wiſdom, and manifold 
bounty are manifeſted in the variety of his 
gifts, which he beſtows with ſovereign free- 
dom. Who can pretend to call him toaccount 
for the unequal diſtribution of that whereof 
hel is, and can only be conſidered as the abſo- 
lute Lord and Proprietor ? There is no pre- 
tence of injuſtice, but a great diſcovery of wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, in his creating 
various kinds of beings, with different degrees 
of 


* 2 Cor. xv. 41, 42. + Luke xii. 44, 48. 
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V. 


And parallel to that is his making diſtinctions 


among individuals of the ſame kind, (ſuppoſe 


men, ) by giving to ſome greater, and to others 
leſſer abilities of various ſorts, which are the 
foundation of unequal happineſs. So he di- 
ſtinguiſhes men by the gifts of nature, the out- 
ward favours of providence, and religious pri- 
vileges: So he made a difference between the 
poſterity of Jacob and Eſau, calling the for- 
mer to the privileges of his peculiar people, 
from which the other were excluded. But 
the exerciſe of divine juſtice is directed by 
another rule; its allotments of natural good 
and evil always bear a proportion to the mo- 
ral quality of the diſpoſitions and works of 
men, exactly eſtimated by infinite wiſdom; 


and renders to them according to what is pro- 


perly their own, whether it be good or evil. 
To repreſent God as acting arbitrarily in his 
government of mankind, uſing ſuch power as 
the potter does cer the clay, making one veſ- 
ſel to honour, and another to diſhonour, mere- 
ly becauſe he will; that is, uſing ſuch porcer 
in awarding, or in appointing and determin- 
ing to award to them final happineſs and mi- 
ſery, this is to deſtroy the true notion of his 
juſtice, in effect to deny it, and thereby 


to weaken the ſecurity of religious virtue. 
Let 
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Let us now conſider what is the proper 8E rm. 


application to be made of this ĩimpor tant prin- 
ciple both of natural and revealed religion. 
Firſt, as the final iſſues of the divine judg- 
ment are of all events the moſt momentous 
to us, (for it aſcertains our greateſt happineſs 
or miſery, ſo as no power can prevent it, no 
wiſdom can provide againſt it,) this doctrine 
teaching us by what rule that judgment will 
proceed, and what meaſures will be obſerved 
in it, at the ſame time teaches us how to form 
our expectations from it. Men are naturally 
anxious about their condition hereafter; no- 
thing can afford greater contentment to their 
minds at preſent, than the well grounded hope 
of future happineſs; but how is that to be at- 
tained?” Our ſtate is to be determined by the 
ſentence- of a righteous judge, according as 
our works are good or bad. And therefore it 


muſt be the greateſt vanity, and the higheſt 


preſumption, for men to expect happineſs 
hereaſter, whoſe hearts accuſe them of wick- 
edneſs deliberately committed and obſtinately 
continued in. Surely the ſtate of that crea- 
ture muſt be very deſperate, and very deplo- 
cable, whoſe hope depends on the Almighty's 
berverting judgment in its favour. But men 
deceive themſelves by fondly imagining that 


ſomething ee will be accepted inſtead of in- 


Vor. II, O tegrity 


V. 
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Ve 


external denomination, a religious profeſſion, 


WY partial obedience, or a purpoſe of future 


amendment, will recommend them to the fa- 
vour of God, which is really to ſuppoſe that 
he is not a righteous judge. 

On the other hand, the man whoſe heart 
does not condemn - him has confidence to- 
wards God, becauſe he is a perfectly juſt go- 
vernor, by whom no ſervice ſincerely per- 
formed to him, nor inſtance of reſpect to his 
commandments, will ever be forgotten. Un- 
leſs this were known to be the character of the 
judge, and that the meaſures of righteouſneſs 
will be obſerved by him in judgment, no man 
could have any rational confidence. He might 
take his chance ina capricious adminiſtration ; 
but the only foundation of reaſonable hope is, 
that diſtribution will be made with impartial 
equity. It is certainly becoming frail creatures, 
and whoſe hearts accuſe them of many moral 
defects, to ſtand in awe of the divine juſtice; 
and, as St. Peter exhorts, to paſs the time of 
their ſojourning in fear, if they call on the fa- 


ther *who without reſpett of perſons judgeth all 


men *, But ſtill a ſelf- approving mind is na- 
turally ſecure, ſupported by this perſwaſion, 
that right ſhall finally prevail in the univerſe; 
and therefore looks forward, without conſter- 


nation, 
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nation, to the laſt reſult of things, when all 8 E RM. 
irregularities ſhall be rectified, when the proud V. 


ſhall be no more proſperous, nor innocence 
oppreſſed, but all men ſhall receive according 
to their deeds done in the body, and not ac- 
cording to their outward actions only but the 
prevalent affe ctions and purpoſes of their hearts; 
for * every ſecret thing ſhall be brought into 
judgment, whether it be good or bad. 

Secondly, The conſideration of God's juſ- 
tice to be finally manifeſted in appointing the 
condition of all men according to their works, 
ſhould teach us patience under the difficulties 
of our preſent ſtate. Though the ways of 
providence are now involved in obſcurity which 
is impenetrable to human knowledge, and in 
our broken view of its all- wiſe proceedings 
ſome events have an appearance quite contrary 
to righteouſneſs, the laſt judgment will ſet all 
theſe ſeeming inequalities right, And to them 
who endure perſecution for conſcience ſake, 
this is a great ſupport of patience, that it is, 
as St. Paul ſpeaks *, a righteous thing with 
God to recompenſe tribulation to. thoſe who trou- 
ble them; and to them who are troubled a fina] 
happy reſt, when be ſhall be glorified in the ſal- 
vation of bis ſaints, and take vengeance on them 
who knew him not, nor obeyed his laws. It is 
often * to good men, that their charac- 

O 2 ters, 
* ed. xii. 14. + 2 Theſ, i. 6, 
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SERM. ters, (which may be numbered among their 
V. moſt important intereſts in this world,) ſuffer 
* by wrong human judgment, both in the forms 
of public authority and private cenſure. But 
there lies an appeal to a ſuperior righteous tri- 
bunal; and with minds ſupported by a conſci- 
ouſneſs of their own ſincerity, it may well be 
accounted a very ſmall thing * 7o be zudged by 
men, ſeeing he that finally judgeth is the ſu- 
preme, infallible, and juſt Lord. This con- 
ſideration however, ſhould prevent the raſh 
judgments of men; ſhould make them cau- 
tious in their proceedings even where they have 
a right to judge; and reſtrain the liberties they 
too often take of reproaching their neighbours; 
eſpecially of judging the motives and inten- 
tions of their hearts, which is God's preroga- 
tive, for he only + will bring to light the bid. 
den things of darkneſs, and make manifeſt. the 
counſels of the heart, that every one may have 
that praiſe and recompence which is juſtly due 

to him. | | | 
Thirdly, God in his juſtice, as well as his 
other moral perfections, is the beſt example 
for us to imitate, as far as the frailty of our 
nature will allow. It is our glory as reaſona- 
ble creatures to be capable of imitating him; 
and as our conſciences bear as full teſtimony 
to the rectitude of this as to any other part of 
| 0 his 


1 Cor. iv. 3. + 1 Cor. iv. 5. 


explained and proved, 


his law written in our hearts, we mult be ſelf- S E x 
condemned, and therefore unhappy, in acting V. 
contrary to it. It is true, our fellow- creature 


have demands of right upon us which no other 
beings can haye upon the almighty maker of 
all things; and therefore our ſatisfying thoſe 
demands, is a doing juſtice which cannot 
properly be called an imitation of him. But 
ſince there is an apparent equity reſulting from 
the relations of perſons and things, to which 
the ſupreme Ruler has a regard in his admi- 
niſtration. This is a ſtrong motive to our go- 
verning our conduct by a regard to the ſame 
equity, even here our condition being eſſen- 
tially different, our acts of juſtice are no Way 
parallel to his. And eſpecially, the exerciſe 
of human authority ſhould, as exactly as 
poſſible, follow the pattern of that perfect 
righteouſneſs which governs the world. Prin- 
ces are called Gods upon earth, their power 
duly exerciſed being the neareſt reſemblance 
of the divine univerſal dominion. But if their 


power degenerates into tyranny, if under the 


colour of authority they oppreſs their fellow- 
creatures, they are then guilty, not only of 
the greateſt injuſtice to men, but-the higheſt 
diſhonour to God the fountain of all lawful 
authority, by whom kings reign righteouſſy 
and princes decree juſtice, and to whom human 
O 3 uſur - 


* Prov. viii. 15. 
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SE RM. uſurpations, the perverting of judgment, and 


V. 


and to reſiſt its deſtructive exorbitances by 


ſtrictly required by the principle of piety to- 
wards God, as well as benevolence to mankind. 


violence, are no otherwiſe to be attributed, 
than the moſt malicious acts of the wicked. 
eſt beings, the devils themſelves: that is, they 
are permitted by his providence for the trial 
of men's virtues, or for the puniſhment of 


their tranſgreſſions. Since he who is the 


abſolute ſovereign of the whole world, ac- 
countable to none, never acts arbitrarily in the 
government of his creatures, but always with 
perfect equity, how dare ambitious mortals, 
(who * Pall die like men, and fall like the ty- 
rannical princes which have gone before them,) 
enſlave and oppreſs their fellow-mortals, who 
in the main privileges of human nature are 
equal with them, and ſhall ſtand upon a le- 
vel with them before the ſupreme tribunal ? 
Shall they govern by arbitrary will, or by ca- 
price and paſſion, inſtead of juſtice ? Surely 
ſuch encroachments on the rights of huma- 
nity, which are under his protection, and 
ſuch indignity to his own government, cries 
aloud to the righteous God for vengeance ; 


reaſon, and force under the condu of rea- 
ſon, is not only juſtified but laudable, nay 


I 
* Pfal. Ixxxii. 7. 
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I have now finiſhed my intended explica- S ERM. 
tion of the divine moral attributes. They V. 


might, indeed, have been confidered much 
more largely, and diſtinguiſhed into a greater 
variety. Mercy, and grace, and patience are 
ſometimes repreſented, (and very uſefully,)to 
practical purpoſes, as diſtinct perfections of 
the Deity. But if we conſider them as pro- 
perties of the divine nature, analogous to the 
different ſprings of moral action in the hu- 
man mind, (which is the only way we have 
of forming our moſt accurate notions concern- 
ing them,) it 1s plain thoſe laſt mentioned, 
are really the ſame, diverſified only by the 
manner of exerciſe or manifeſtation, and by 
the condition of the objects. The grace of 
God is, his favcur to the undeſerving, to rea- 
ſonable creatures who were obnoxious to his 
diſpleaſure by their offences ; or favour mani- 
feſted beyond what they could have had any 
aſſurance of according to the original diſco- 
very of his will, and terms of their acceptance. 
To his goodneſs they owe their being, the 
continuance of it, and whatever happineſs they 
poſſeſs or hope for. But as their reaſon muſt 
teach them to expect future bleſſings from him 
upon the condition of ſincere and perſevering 
obedience to the law of their nature, a ſenſe 


of guilt ſhakes the foundations of their con- 
| 0 4 fidence. 
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SER M. fidence. In this caſe favour continued or of- 


V. 


fered, is grace; for that ſuppoſes the object 


to be both ſinful and miſerable to ſuch a de- 


gree as greatly to magnify the compaſſion 
which interpoſes for its relief. And the pa- 


_ tience of God, is the lenity of his government 


manifeſted in his ſuſpending the execution of 
judgment, that ſinners may have the oppor- 
tunity of repentance, thereby to prevent their 
deſtruction. But in all this variety of opera- 
tion, the principle is the ſame, divine bene vo- 
lence ; which ſhines the more gloriouſly (be- 
cauſe it appears moſt pure and diſintereſted) 
in the miſeries and diſtreſſes, the guilt and 
obſtinacy, of the creatures towards whom it 
is exerciſed, 

In like manner the ruth of God in the mo- 
ral ſenſe, (comprehending veracity or ſincerity 
in his communication with other intelligent 


beings ſo as not to deceive them, and fide- 


lity in fulfilling his promiſes,) this does not 
appear ſtrictly ſpeaking to be a diſtinct attri- 
bute. Indeed as veracity is to the human 
mind a beautiful moral object, (we cannot 
but approve it, and diſapprove the contrary as 
odious and deformed,) it is very natural to 
aſcribe it to the Deity as a branch of his per- 
fect moral character; which is not to be un- 
derſtood in this ſenſe, that in all the know- 

| ledge 
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ledge we derive from him, (and it is all the 8 E R NM. 
knowledge we have,) things are ſtill repreſent- V. 
ed as they really are in themſelves, and as he 
ſees them. The contrary is evident. The ideas 
we have by our external ſenſes, (of which God 
is the original author, ) are not complete.repre- 
ſentations of the nature of material objects ; 
nor do our faculties ſeem to be fitted for com- 
prehending the eſſences of any beings; and 
conſequently, the knowledge which God 
communicates does not reach fo far. But it 
is obvious, that Vncerity does not require any 
rſon to make known to others all the truth 
which he himſelf knows; (it were impoſlible 
that an infinitely intelligent being ſhould do it;) 
but only to diſcover the truth which they have 
a right to know in purſuance of their mutual 
relation, or to prevent their falling into errors 
which may be hurtful to them. Now God 
can be under no previous obligation to his 
creatures. All the good they poſſeſs, and the 
farther good they hope for, proceeds ſolely 
from his bounty ; and therefore their reaſon- 
able expectations that he will not miſlead 
them to their hurt, or ſo as to fruſtrate the de- 
ſign of his own beneficence, however juſt 
theſe expectations be, (and indeed they are more 
juſt and certain than thoſe which are founded 
on the demands of ſtricteſt right from their 
| fellow- 
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SER M.fellow-creatures,) yet they really have no 
V. other foundation than this, that his favour 
S—Y will be manifeſted to ſuch bein gs conſiſtently 
and uniformly, in carrying on his original 
kind intentions conceriuing them: In other 
words, the truth of God is nothing elſe but 
his goodneſs exerciſc;d towards intelligent be- 
ings of imperfect underſtandings, in a way 
ſuitable to their nature and condition. After 
the ſame manner muſt be underſtood that 
other branch of his truth, fazthfulneſs ; which 
really means no more than the immutability 
of his goodneſs, or elſe it may be conſidered 
as included in juſtice. So fidelity is com- 
monly underſtood as included in the righte- 
ouſneſs of men ; and according to either of 
theſe views, it is comprehended in the di- 

vine attributes already explained, 
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Job xi. 17. 
Canft thou by ſearching find out God? canſt thou 
find out the Almighty to Perfection? 


F all objects to which the human SER NM. 
() mind can engage its attention, the VI. 

Deity, his being and attributes, juſt- . 
ly claims the firſt place; there is no other 
ſo excellent, none ſo important to the high- 
eſt purpoſes of our exiſtence and our happi- 
nels. We cannot avoid obſerving, that of 
things which occur to our thoughts, the idea 
of ſuperior excellence accompanies ſome upon 
a compariſon with others. As the external 
ſenſes diſtinguiſh between pleaſant and unplea- 
fant in their objects, and the internal ſenſe 
perceives a difference between the beautiful 
and deformed, ſo the underſtanding not only 
ſeparates truth from falſhood, but diſcerns a 
dignity in ſome beings and ſome qualities be- 

yond 
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SERM,yond others. It is not poſſible for a man to 
VI. confider inanimate nature and life, the brutal 


and the rational powers, or virtue and vice, 
with a perfect indifference, or without pre- 
ferring one before the other in his eſteem; 

and the idea of a difference in the degrees 
of their perfection as neceſſarily ariſes in his 
mind, as that of a difference in their being. 

The objects or properties to which we natu- 
rally attribute excellence, have been juſt now 
hinted ; they are intelligence, actiye power, 
and el rectitude. The being to which theſe 
characters belong, is preferred to another ſup- 
poſed to be without them; and as they ad- 
mit of various degrees, our eſteem riſes in pro- 
portion to the meaſure in which we conceive 
any being to be indued with them. Now 
theſe are characters of the divine nature in the 
higheſt perfection. God is not only intelligent, 


active, holy and good, but he is infinitely ſo; 


and he is the original cauſe of all the affec- 
tions, whereby theſe characters are formed 
in any degree, or may be attained, in every 
other being. Beſides, we diſtinguiſh the ob- 


jects of our knowledge and attention, by the 


relation they have to our ſelves, and their con- 


nexion with our happineſs. © However enter- 


taining ſpeculation may be to ſome minds, 


| every c one mult acknowledge, that thoſe things 


are 
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Jed about them, which nearly affect our own 
intereſt; and we cannot be ignorant of or un- 
attentive to them without great diſadvantage 
and danger to our higheſt enjoyment. But if 
the doctrine concerning God and his perfec- 
'S' ¶ tions be true, —if there is ſuch a being, omni- 
potent, perfectly wiſe, our maker, preſerver, 
and ſupreme Lord, —if we have to do with 
him in ſo many ways, and there ariſes ſuch a 
variety of obligations to him running thro' the 
whole compaſs of our being and its affairs, in 
order to attain its true ends and our greateſt 
happineſs, nothing can be more manifeſt, 
than, that this claims our regard preferably 
to all other ſubjects which we can turn our 
thoughts to; and for theſe reaſons it is mo! 
» WM juſtly recommended to our moſt ſerious and 
affectionate meditation. 

But there is an objection, or a prejudice, 
againſt the truth of this firſt and fundamen- 
tal principle of religion, (at leaſt againſt our 
allowing it that room which is pleaded for in 
our careful inquiry and confideration,) taken 
from the difficulty, indeed incomprehenſible- 
neſs of it. The object, tis alleged, is too 
big for our faculties; our minds loſe them- 


ſelves in the contemplation of it, and, inſtead 
of 
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rational powers are the moſt properly employ- VI. 
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SRM. of having clear ideas and certain knowledge, 
VI. are involved in the utmoſt obſcurity and con- 
—— fuſion. How can we affirm any thing to be 
true which we do not comprehend, or as ſome 
affect to ſpeak, not at all underſtand ? Hu- 
man reaſon is ſo unequal to the comprehen- 
fion of the Deity, or even forming any right 
judgment concerning him, that where by 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſion the belief of his exiſtence 
has obtained, men's notions of his nature and 
attributes have been monſtrouſly abſurd, de- 
ſtructive of all religion and virtue, which is 
the profeſſed practical uſe and improvement 
of that belief. This was evidently the caſe of 
the heathen world; but ſome of the more in- 
quiſitive utterly denied the principle itſelf as 
unintelligible. Is it not wiſdom then to em- 
ploy our intellectual powers in inquiries more 
level to their capacity, rather than embarraſs 
them in perplexing intricacies, by aſpiring to 
the knowledge of abſtruſe pojnts.quite out of 
our depth, and perhaps deceive ourſelves into 
a conceit of knowing what we really do not 
know, that is, have no diſtin ideas of; the 
conſequence of which may be diſturbing fears 
and ſcruples, with other unhappy effects of 
ſuperſtition ? To ſet this matter in a clear 
light, and remove the objection or prejudice 
which has been mentioned againſt men's be- 
| lieving 
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lieving or a'ttending to the foundations of re- S ERM. 
ligion, I will, firſt, conſider how far and in VI. 


what ſenſe: the divine nature and perfections 
ſurpaſs o'ar underſtanding. And, Secondly, 
offer ſorrie conſiderations to ſhow, that their 
incompr ehenſibleneſs is no juſt reaſon againſt 
our believing and attending to them, fo as to 
influerice our affections and direct our practice, 

Firſt, Let us conſider how far, and in what 
ſenſe the divine nature and perfections ſurpaſs 
our underſtanding. The meaning is not, that 
we can have no idea at all of the ſupreme 
abfolutely perfect and independent being; 
luch an aſſertion as that differs nothing from 
atheiſm. It is impoſſible we ſhould believe the 
exiſtence of any thing whereof we can have 
no idea, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, 
we are not to imagine there are contradic- 
tions in the notion of a Deity, which we are 
notwithſtanding to admit or our inquiries 
into them muſt be filenced, under the pre- 
tence of his being incomprehenſible. For a 
notion which includes a real contradiction in 
it, is indeed a notion of nothing at all; which 
however men may give it a name, yet it is 
without any ſignification of truth, which the 
human underſtanding, upon examining it, 
can poſſibly give an aſſent to. But this is far 
from being the real caſe with reſpect to the 


Im- 
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SER M. important ſubject of our preſent cotiſideration - 
VI. For ſurely no creature that has the idea of per- 
I fection, and is capable of abſtract thinking, can 


be uncapable of forming the idea of abſolute 


perfection, or of an abſolutely perfect Being, 
which is what we mean by the Deity. What 


is there in it ſhocking to human underſtand- 


ing ? What, indeed, that the weakeſt of men, 
if he attends, cannot eaſily perceive, or that 
the ſevereſt inquirer can poſſibly apprehend 
to be inconſiſtent? It is certain, ſome very 
confuſed notions, nay groſs abſurdities, have 
been put into the definition of God, and re- 
ceived by the unthinking generality of man- 
kind in many ſucceſſive generations. But it 
may be ſafely ſubmitted to the unprejudiced 
reaſon of every man, whether the idea of a 
being abſolutely perfect, and altogether free 
from any thing which can be truly called en 
imperfection, be not as natural and intelligible, 


and as far from the leaſt appearance of contra- 


diction, as the idea of a being whoſe powers 
and perfection are limited, which we are ſure 
actually exiſts, for we are conſcious that it is 
our own condition. Indeed, the idea of ab- 
ſolute perfection ſeems to be original in our 
minds, and prior to that of any lower mea- 
ſures. It is the ſtandard to which we, at leaſt 
tacitly, refer, when we eſtimate the various 
degrees 
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| degrees of perfection and imperfection in infe-S ER M. 
rior beings. I do not mean the particular and VI. 
relative perfections of individuals, belonging 


to the ſeveral ſpecies, (every one of which has 
its own ſtandard,) but there is a gradation of 
the kinds themſelves, the inanimate, the vege- 
table, the ſenſitive, and the rational, one ſtill 
riſing above another in the ſcale of being; 
and our thoughts naturally aſcend to, or ra- 
ther ſeem to have pre-conceived abſolute per- 
fection at the top of all, by compariſon with 
which, and in gradual abatement of it, we 
judge other things to have their different mea- 
ſures of perfection and imperfection. 

But, when we ſay God is incomprehen- 
fible, the meaning is, that though we have a 
clear and diſtin& idea of an abſolutely per- 
fet being, ſo far that there appears no con- 
tradiction in it, and we have a ſatisfying proof 
of his exiſtence, yet we do not fully under- 
ſtand his nature and the extent of his perfec- 
tions, Experience has taught us to make a 
difference between diſcerning the exiſtence and 
ſome properties of things, ſo as to apply them 
to uſe, and comprehending their natures. 
One inſtance of this is in the curious pro- 
ductions of human art; the external appear- 
ances and effects of which are ſeen by the 
moſt ignorant perſon, and perhaps fill him 
LT IL P with 
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S ERM. with amazement: But the inward compoſition, 
VI. the ſituation, and movements of the parts, the 


— — 


cauſes of thoſe appearances, and the eſſence 
of the work, are intirely unknown to him. 
Another inſtance, common to all mankind, 
is in our knowledge of nature. Our ſenſes 
perceive the exterior face of corporeal beings; 
our reaſon and obſervation enable us to under- 
ſtand many of their properties, and relations, 
and uſes. But there is an internal conſtitution 


upon which thoſe properties, and relations, and 


uſes depend, which no human underſtanding 
is able by ſearching to find out. The moſt 
learned philoſopher, any more than the un- 
ſkilful vulgar, cannot penetrate into the ſe- 
cret nature and cauſes of the life, the ſenſa- 
tion, and ſelf- moving power of animals, the 
growth, the various beauty, and fruitfulneſs 
of plants; nay, nor into the effence of the 
plaineſt inanimate body, or into the cauſes of 
its coheſion, and its gravity, In like man- 
ner, we may eaſily apprehend the difference 
between underſtanding that which may be 
known of God, becauſe he has manifeſted it 
to us, his exiſtence, and his perfections, diſ- 
covered by their effects, in the creation, pre- 
ſervation, and government of the world ; be- 
tween this, I fay, and comprehending his eſ- 
ſence, his eternity, immenſity, and the infi- 

nity 


The Divine Perfections incomprebenſble. 
nity of his power, knowledge and other at- 
tributes. 

I propofed, in the next place, to ſhew, 
that the incomprehenſibleneſs of the divine 
nature and perfections, is no juſt reaſon 
againft our believing and attending to them, 
ſo as to influence our affections, and direct our 
practice. And one important confideration 
to this purpoſe has been already infinuated ; 
namely, that we do not comprehend the eſ- 
ſences, nor conſequently all the properties of 
other beings, concerning the exiſtence of 
which and ſome of their properties, powers, 
and uſes we can have no doubt ; and which 
we regard as real, and, in various degrees, im- 
portant to the ends of life. If our faculties 
do not enable us to know the intimate na- 
ture of any thing, not even of the meaneſt 
inſect, or of the moſt contemptible pebble, 
how can we pretend by ſearching to find out 
the original cauſe of all things, and under- 
ſtand the Almighty to perfection? And if we 
cannot comprehend the effences of thoſe be- 
ings which we are beſt acquainted with, and 
whoſe exiſtence is matter of the utmoſt cer- 
tainty, (which is really the caſe of the human 
underſtanding with reſpect to man himſelf; 
for we are conſcious that we do exiſt, that 
we perceive, remember, defire, will, and be- 
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SER M, gin motion, but what the nature of that per- 


VI. 


ceiving, active, ſelf-conſcious thing in us is, we 


——do not know ;) if it be ſo, how can we com- 


prehend God our maker ? 

There are certain bounds ſet to our know- 
ledge beyond which it cannot paſs. As it is 
derived from a ſuperior intelligent cauſe, the 
capacity and means of attaining it, are li- 
mited to the particular purpoſes for which he 
has appointed them. Of this we may be 
convinced by attending to our own ideas, and 
the manner in which they are excited : They 
reach no farther than the ſenſible qualities of 
objects without us, and the tranſient percep- 
tions and acts of our own minds. Of the ex- 
ternal objects themſelves we have no other no- 
tion but this confuſed general one, that they 
are ſomething, we do not know what, called 


ſubſtances, and ſuppoſed to be the ſubject of 


the qualities we perceive, or which have the 
power of exciting ſenſations in us: And of 
the mind itſelf, (by reflecting on which we 
have ideas of another kind,) our notion is, 
that it is a different being or ſubſtance, as 
little underſtood as bodies are, which is the 
ſubject of the perceptions, and has the power 
of producing the actions, which we are con- 
ſcious of. Thus, the real intimate nature 
of beings, material and immaterial, is alike 

unknown 
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unknown to us. The wiſe author of our 8 ER N. 
intellectual powers has formed them to an- VI. 


ſwer the ends to which our conſtitution is 
adapted. He has given us ſuch a knowledge of 
corporeal beings as may render them uſeful to 
us in life, and he has given ſuch a capacity of 
knowing himſelf, and of knowing ourſelves, 
as may direct us to act the part aſſigned to us 
in the creation, and attain our proper perfec- 
tion and happineſs. But our underſtandingsare 
not fitted, at leaſt in the preſent ſtate, for a full 
and thorough comprehenſion of any thing, not 
even the leaſt of God's works, far leſs of God 
himſelf. By men's not conſidering duly theſe 
narrow limits within which their intellectual 
acquirements are confined, and not being con- 
tented with them, but aſpiring to a compre- 
henſion of the eſſences and cauſes of things, 
they have betrayed themſelves into errors, the 
more difficult to be removed, becauſe they put 
on the appearance of ſublime knowledge. "Tis 
this which has produced ſuch confuſion and 
abſurdity in ſome of the natural ſciences, or ra- 
ther the ſyſtems which have paſſed under that 
name. Some high pretenders to learning, not 
ſatisfied with obſerving the plain appearances 
of the objects of their inquiry, and thoſe 
obvious properties of which they had clear 
and diſtin perceptions, and from thence 

9 taking 
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IT? M. e their riſe to inveſtigate their various 


relations and effects, (in which method they 
might have proceeded ſafely, and others 4 
proceeded ſucceſsfully, to very uſeful and en- 
tertaining diſcoveries;) they fondly imagined 
that they were able to penetrate into hidden 
eſſences ; and ſo going out of their depth in 
that miſguided ſearch, they bewildered them- 
ſelves, and miſled others, bringing forth un- 
intelligent jargon inſtead of ſcience, and a 
heap of words without meaning. I mention 
this only to ſhew, that if the human under- 
ſtanding is ſo baffled in its attempts to explain 
the nature of created beings, (the exiſtence and 
the uſes of which are more familiar to us, and 
level to our capacity,) we need not think it 
ſtrange that the knowledge of the uncreated 
eſſence and perfections is too high for us, nor 
ſhould on that account be diſcouraged i in our 
diligent, but modeſt inquiries into that which 
may be known of the ſupreme Being. And 
as thus it appears that in a multitude of in- 
ſtances, (indeed the whole extent of being,) 
our knowledge is but partial; we underſtand a 
little, a great deal is hid from us, This ſhould 
teach us, being humbly contented with the 
appointed imperfection of our minds, to em- 
ploy them within their proper ſphere ; not in 
curious diſquiſitions above their reach, but in 
com- 
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bus | comparing and reaſoning upon the clear and E R M. 
hey ] diſtinct ideas we have, in order to improve VI. 
ave them to their true end in practice; and not 
-n- to argue againſt the exiſtence and impor- 
cd | tance of things, merely becauſe we cannot 
en | comprehend their eſſences and all their attri- 
in butes. So, 
m- Secondly, There are peculiar reaſons why 
the Deity ſhould be acknowledged to be by us 
unſearchable, and his attributes to ſurpaſs our 
comprehenſion. When men inſiſt on this 
pretence againſt believiag, or applying their 
minds to the ſtudy of any principle, that it is 
dark, incomprehenſible, unintelligible, the 
meaning may be, that there is ſome ground 
to ſuſpect a deſign to impoſe upon them; per- 
| haps it is imagined that the religioniſts art- 
fully repreſent the objects of their belief as 
r abſtruſe and myſterious in their nature, on pur- 
h poſe to make them venerable, which to in- 
d quiſitive and conſcious minds is rather a pre- 
- Judice againſt them. To be ſatisfied concern- 
ing this, the beſt way we can take is to look 
into the inſeparable characters of the ſubjects 


) 
a 
| W themſelves. If they obviouſly appear too high 
e 
1 
1 


for our underſtanding, there is then no cauſe 
of ſuſpicion; and if difficulty neceſſarily at- 
tends our conceptions of ſuch ſublime ſubjects, 


n is no objection at all either againſt their 
P 4 reality 
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SER M reality or Importance, nor conſequently 


VI. 


againſt our inquiring into, and believing that 
which may be known concerning them, 
Now, there are certain characters of the Dei- 
ty and all his perfections, inſeparably belong- 
ing to his condition of being the original 
cauſe of all things, our ideas of which muſt 
be neceſſarily inadequate, ſuch as eternity, 


immenſity, and ſelf- exiſtence, and infinity 


which is the character of all his attributes; 
but at the ſame time theſe characters force 
themſelves upon our minds, ſo that we can- 
not poſſibly avoid them; or they are rerdered 
intelligible by an analogy to other caſes which 
are more familiar to us, as will appear by re- 
flecting but very briefly on what has been al- 
ready faid concerning them. 

Firſt, Eternity and immenſity are eſſential 
attributes of the ſupreme Being, incompre- 
henſible by the human underſtanding. When- 
ever we attempt to comprehend them we find 
ourſelves involved in inſuperable difficulties. 
How can we conceive an eternal duration 
now actually paſt ? How can we form an idea 
of being no where included, no where ex- 
cluded ? And when men have reaſoned upon 
theſe points, and endeavoured to explain them, 
their notions have been full of confuſion and 
abſurdity. Eternity has been repreſented as a 

flanaing 
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y fanding now or permanent inſtant, co-exiſting SER NM. 
it with all parts of duration, becauſe we cannot VI. 
1, || conceive ſucceſſion without a beginning, nor 
infinity unequal and capable of addition or 
- | diminution. And immenſity has been ima- 
il IF gined as an indiuiſible point, co-extended with 
infinite ſpace. It is not to be wondered at 
that our conceptions of both theſe ſubjects 
are ſo imperfect, if we conſider how we come 
by them. The idea of duration ariſes from 
obſerving a ſucceſſion in our own thoughts; 
it is enlarged by attending to the regular mo- 
tion of ſome bodies : But imagination carries 
it beyond the limits of our own exiſtence, or 
any knowledge we have of actual motion, ſtill 
with an apprehended poſſibility of a farther 
addition; ſo that by this means our notion of 
eternity is only negative, that it is a duration 
undeterminable, or to which no bounds can be 
ſet. In like manner having by our ſenſes the 
idea of corporeal diſtances, the fancy extends 
it beyond the utmoſt limits of material exiſ- 
tence, till it runs us up to a negative infinity 
of ſpace, that is, to which there may be an 
addition without end. So inadequate are our 
ideas of eternity and immenſity ! And there- 
fore we reaſon upon them in the dark; and 
when we form hypotheſes to explain them, 
from which we draw inferences, we preſently 
run 
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S ERM. run into contradictions, which only ſhew the 
VI. weakneſs of our underſtandings. But ſurely 
FY this is no argument againſt the divine eternity 
and omnipreſence, or any pretence for neg- 
lecting them as unintelligible. For no ſcheme, 
not even atheiſm, can deliver us from the 
difficulty. Still we muſt believe ſomething has 
exiſted from eternity; or if we ſhould abſtract 
from any particular being, nay from all being 
as actually exiſting, the idea of eternal dura- 
tion will remain in our minds; and the train 
of our own thoughts will as naturally run us 
up to infinity of ſpace, if we ſhould imagine 
it to be only an infinite void unpoſſeſs d by 
any being. And therefore the incomprehen- 
fibleneſs of theſe divine perfections is no juſt 
objection againſt their reality or importance as 

articles of our faith. | | 
Secondly, Another character of the divine 
Being, imported in, or neceſſarily inferred 
from thoſe juſt now mentioned, is ſelf-exiſ- 
tence, the moſt obvious notion of which is, 
that he is unoriginated, and derives his being 
from no other. And though that be only nega- 
tive, yet our reaſon convinces us that it includes 
a poſitive, moſt perfect, and peculiar manner 
of exiſtence, of which no appearances in our- 
ſelves, or in the world about us, can furniſh 
us with any idea. By reflecting on the li- 
it mited 
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mited nature, duration, extent and power of 8 RR M. 
the being we are conſcious of, and of other VI. 


things which we diſcern, our thoughts are na- 
turally led to a commencement of our and 
their exiſtence, and conſequently, to a cauſe 
of it upon which it abſolutely depends. Frum 
whence it plainly follows, that ſuch things 
might not have been, and that they may 
ceaſe to be, or that their manner and contli- 
tion of being is derived and contingent, eſſen- 
tially different from neceſſary ſelf-exiſtence. 
Now as conſciouſneſs, and the obſervation of 
things without us by their ſenfible properties 
and effects, are the fountains of all our know- 
ledge, how is it poſſible that they, conveying 
only the notices of things which have all of 
them the characters of derivation and depen- 
dence, ſhould give us any idea of a manner 
or condition of being entirely different, that 
is, unoriginated, uncauſed, ſelf-ſufficient, and 
independent ? But that ſomething has exiſted 
from eternity, and therefore neceſſarily and 
independently on any other cauſe, is what all 
men mult agree in acknowledging, and they 
do acknowledge it. Conſequently, upon all 
ſuppoſitions our minds mult be alike embar- 
raſs d with this idea; and the incomprehenſible 
ſelf-exiſtence of the Deity cannot reaſonably 


be urged againſt our belief of his being, or 
the 
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S ERM. the improvement of that belief to practical 
VI. purpoſes. 

— Thirdly, If we conſider the attributes of 
God which are exerciſed in his works, and 
whereof we find ſome imperfe& image in 
ourſelves and other inferior beings, (though 

they are much more clearly underſtood than 
thoſe already mentioned, eternity, immenſity, 

and ſelf-exiſtence, which are the characters 

of his being ; yet) in ſome reſpects the ſame 
judgment is to be made of them, namely, that 

they are incomprehenſible. Power is the firſt 

of this kind that occurs to our thoughts : We 

are naturally led to it by the conſideration of 
viſible appearances in the world which muſt 

be attributed to a cauſe. We find alſo an acti- 

vity in ourſelves, whereby we are able, not 
only to produce ſome effects within our minds, 

but alſo to move the members of our own 
bodies, and by them ſome other bodies. But 

by none of theſe methods can we form an ade- 
quate notion of infinite power, that is, which 
reaches to the utmoſt extent of poſſibility, or 
whatever does not imply a contradiction in it- 

ſelf, or an imperfection in the agent, which is 
what we mean by the divine omnipotence. 

We know that the active principle in our own 
nature is limited, but that in the perfection 

of being it tranſcends all its effects, not com- 
municating 
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We" municating an activity, which is its excellence, S ER. 
equal to its own, nor being exhauſted by its VI. 
of || operations. For whatever we have done, the 
ad | power remains, and we can do more; but 
in many things we cannot do, which may be, 
had are effected by ſuperior agents. And when 
in || we. contemplate the variety of beings in 
heaven and earth, ſome of them vaſtly great, 
which are all the works of God, they give us 
a very magnificent idea of his power ; which 
is heightened by reaſoning, as we always do 
on the ſubje& of power, that it exceeds the 
effects, and is ſtill capable of producing more. 
And if the effects themſelves tranſcend our 
knowledge, as they evidently do, how can we 
_ i comprehend the power of the cauſe ? This is 
, I excellently repreſented by Job in theſe words; 
Dead things are formed from under the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof. (Vaſt creatures, 
of gigantick bulk, are faſhioned in the dark 
receſſes of the terraqueous globe.) Hell is 
naked: before him, and deſtruction hath no cover- 
ing. He ftretebetb out the north over the emp- 
ty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
He bindeth up the waters in his thick cloud, 
and the cloud is not rent under them. He bold- 
eth back the face of his throne (or of heaven) 
and ſpreadeth bis cloud upon it. He hath com- 


paſſed the water with bounds until the day and 
night 
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SER M. mght come to an end. The pillars of heaven fo; 
VI. 6 and are aſtoniſbed at his reproof ; le In 
Vo videth the fea with bis power, and by bis un- Ne 
derflanding ſmiteth through the proud. (The fo 
mountains, which ſeem to be the pillars and 
ſupporters of heaven, ſhake by his lightening En 
and thunder; and he raiſeth ſuch tempeſts Nc 
as divide the waters of the ſea, making deep I. 
furrows in it, yet he knows how to depreſs its MW: 
proud waves, reducing them to a dead calm.) Wi 
By his ſpirit le hath garniſhd the heaven, . 
his hand hath formed the crooked ſerpent, (He Wl; 
| hath adorned the heavens with the ſtars which I; 
make the milky way, and other beautiful con- 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 


ſtellations with all their admirable windings.) 
Lo theſe are part of his ways, but how little a 
portion is heard of him, the thunder of his 
power who can underſiand ?. But the power of 
God, as high as it is above our underſtandings, 
and incomprehenſible by them, does not for 
that reaſon appear ſo ſhocking as to give any 
occaſion for doubting its reality, or any pre- 
fence for not making it the object of our care- 
ful and affectionate attention. Shall we be ſo 
vain as to imagine that there is not, nor can 
be, any power greater than our own, or even 
than we can comprehend ? By inſtances which 
continually occur to us, we know there is a 
great diverſity of operation in nature, arid of 
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operating power; and that the perceptions we 8 x RM. 
have of operations and powers of one kind, VI. 
can give us no idea of operations and power 


of another kind. For example, the opera- 
tions of material cauſes has no manner of affi- 
nity with the activity of our minds. Does the 
cleareſt apprehenſion of the force of weights 
and ſprings give us any notion of ſentiments 
riſing, and diſpoſitions exerting themſelves 
in a ſpirit, and its giving a new determina- 
tion to the exerciſe of its own faculties, and 
niſing a new motion in bodies? Suppoſing an 
intelligent being to have no idea of any powers 
but thoſe of mechaniſm, (which is not an im- 
poſſible ſuppoſition, for there does not appear 
wo us any ſuch connexion between the ideas 
of paſſive perception and mental activity, but 
that they may be ſeparated) but ſuppoſing 
this, would not ſpontaneous action be per- 
fectly incomprehenſible to ſuch an intelligent 
being ? Yet we know that it exiſts. Why 
then ſhould a power different from, and ſu- 
perior to any we are conſcious of, or can have 
the adequate idea of by the ordinary ope- 
rations-of nature, be imagined an abſurdity, 
or be diſregarded under the pretence of its be- 
ing unintelligible, when we have convincing 
proof of its exiſtence. 


Again ; 
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SERM. Again; The knowledge of God ſurpaſſes 


VI. 


our comprehenſion, as well as his power, ex- 
tending to all things knowable, as the other 
does to all things poſſible. I have already had 
occaſion, more than once, of - obſerving the 
narrownels and weakneſs of the human mind, 


which by its faculties and ways of perceiving, 


at leaſt in the preſent ſtate,” is not fitted for 
great proficiency in ſpeculative knowledge; 
but only is furniſhed, by the means of ſenſa- 
tion and reflection, with ſuch perceptions as 
may anſwer the end of directing its practice 
in order to the attaining ſuch happineſs as it 
is capable of. It is no wonder then, that the 
knowledge of the moſt comprehenſive views 
which the great maker of all things has of 
his own works, and all the powers, (with all 
the poſſible exertions of them,) which he has 
communicated to any of thoſe his creatures, 
that, I ſay, the knowledge of this ſhould be 
too high for us to underſtand, and that we 
cannot find it out to perfection. He muſt 
know the inmoſt eſſences of things, for he has 


made them: He muſt know the utmoſt effects 


of nature, and the utmoſt activity and ope- 
ration of all inferior beings, for they all ne- 
ceſſarily depend upon him. This meditation 
is very rationally, as well as devoutly, purſued 
by the Pſalmiſt, particularly in the inſtance 

= 
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Aandeſt my thoughts afar of ; thou compaſſet 
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of God's knowing the hearts, the thoughts, S ER NM. 
the words, and actions of men; and the ſame VI. 
reflections made upon it which I now propoſe. "YE 
He inſiſts on God's having contrived, ordered 
and brought to perfection, the whole frame 
of our nature, * Thou haſt. poſſefſed my reins; 
thou baſk covered me in my mother's womb ; my 
Jubſlance was not hid from thee when I was 
made in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought in the 
lower parts f the earth. Thine eyes did ſee 
my ſubſtance yet being imperfect, and in thy 
book all my members were written, which in 
continuance were faſhioned, when as yet there 
was none of them. This is an argument to 
prove what he before aſſerted, in a ſolemn 
acknowledgment to God, + O Lord, thou 
laſt ſearched me and known me; thou knoweſ? 
my dewn-ficting and my up-rifing ; thau under- 


my path and my tying down, thou art acquaint- 
ed "with all my ways for there is not à word 
in my tongue, but Jo! O Lord, thou knoweſt it 
altogether... Thou haſt beſet me before and be- 
hind, and laid ; thine. land upon me. Which 
words import a plain acknowledgment of this 
as a molt. certain truth, that God fees not only 
all the outward actions of men, but even 
che moſt ſecret thoughts and * of their 
feu Q hearts, 


* Plal. cxxxix. from ver. 13 to 17. f Pfal. cxxxix. 
ver. I, 2, 3» 4» 5 
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VI. What finite mind can form a diſtinct idea of 

this infinite knowledge, particularly the in- 

ſtance laſt mentioned, the ſeeing of men's 

hearts, and their moſt ſecret thoughts, and 

even a preſcience of their future free actions? 

How to underſtand it, and reconcile it to that 

liberty in the exerciſe of our ſelf- determining 

powers which we are conſcious of, is a diffi- 

culty, I doubt, too great for us to explain. The 

ſacred writer, in the Pſalm referred to, makes 

this reflection upon it, which is the point! 

aim at, and we have reaſon to join with him, 

* ſuch knowledge is too wonderful for me, it 1s 

5 high, I cannot attain to it. But though the 

divine knowledge is wonderful, it is not there- 

fore incredible; we are convinced by exam- 

ples very familiar to us, that one mind may 

have powers of perception which another can 

form no idea of, The loweſt of our percep- 

tive faculties, the ſenſes, no one can have a 

notion of, who is himſelf without the organs 

of them. A man born blind can no more 

compr viſion, than a finite mind can 

comprehend omniſcience; no more underſtand 

how ſight diſcerns and diſtinguiſhes colours in 

che ſurface of a body, than how God ſees 

E the hearts and thoughts of his creatures. A 

bY is — E no idea 

8 
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of pure abſtract intelligence; and an under- S ERM. 
ſtanding which by laborious reaſoning diſco- VI. 


vers ſome truths and believes others upon very 
ſlender grounds, muſt conceive very imper- 
fectly of that ſuperior capacity by which the 
ſame objects are diſcerned intuitively and with 
the greateſt certainty. The power of judg- 
ing the hearts of men, and fore-knowing fu- 
ture contingencies 1s, properly ſpeaking pe- 
culiar to the ſupreme mind. Yet there is a 
very low and imperfect reſemblance of it in 
the ſhrewd conjectures ſome men will make 
of the diſpoſitions and conduct of others, 
with whoſe tempers they are well acquainted, 
and whoſe circumſtances are known to them. 
Is there any abſurdity in believing that an in- 
finite underſtanding may know certainly what 
a weak man can gueſs at? But if we had no 
ſuch aſſiſtance in apprehending it, this branch 
of the divine knowledge, implying no contra- 
diction, and being otherwiſe ſufficiently evi- 
dent, ought to be admitted without any ſcru- 
ple; and ſurely, in the whole compaſs of re- 
ligious principles, there is not any which 

ſhould more deeply affect the human heart. 
Laſtly, if we conſider the moral perfections 
of the Deity in this view, we ſhall find that 
here alſo our thou ghts are embarraſſed with 
in which, in our preſent ſtate at leaſt, 
Q2 go 
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SER M. do not admit of full ſolution. We ſeem in- 


YI. 


deed toproceed upon very clear grounds in our 
inquiries, and to have more diſtinct and deter- 
minate ideas than we have of the natural at- 
tributes; God having himſelf ſhewed us that 
which is good, and written the work of the 
law upon our hearts, the bright image of his 
own moral rectitude. The mind of man does 
as plainly diſcern juſtice and goodneſs, and can 
as well diſtinguiſh between them and the con- 
trary diſpoſitions and characters in a free agent, 
as between the ſenſible qualities of material 


objects by the external ſenſes. It ſhould ſeem 


then, that to form a complete notion of the 
divine moral perfections, we have no more to 
do than to remove all the infirmities which 
we find cleaving to virtue in ourſelves, and that 
thus we ſhall fully underſtand them. And yet 
if we look into this great ſubject attentively, 
and conſider God as a moral agent, acting 
with moſt perfect freedom, and yet acting im- 
mutably according to one invariable Rule, oui 


thoughts will naturally lead us into many 
ſpeculations concerning liberty and neceſſity, 


and into controverſies which have long, but 


to little purpoſe indeed, exerciſed the minds of 


the learned and curious, and in which they 


find no end. And even with reſpect to good- 
_ nels itſelf, by which we underſtand an affec- 
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I tionate diſpoſition to make others happy, and 8 x RN. 
of which we ſeem to have the cleareſt idea, VI. 
what difference muſt there be between this in i — 
Ius, and that original benevolence which muſt 
© |] neceſlarily be acknowledged eſſential to the 
divine mind, prior to the exiſtence of all be- 
ings, and the firſt cauſe or {pring of exiſtence 
to them all. 

Upon the whole then, we may conclude, 
that the objection or prejudice againſt the truth 
or importance, and application to practical 
purpoſes, of the firſt principles of religion, the 
being and perfections of God, is a weak, in- 
deed an abſurd one, not having any founda- 
tion in reaſon, but proceeding from the nar- 
rowneſs of the human underſtanding, rather 
from the pride of men's hearts, and the depra- 
vity of their affections. Muſt our weak un- 
derſtandings, baffled in ſuch a multitude of 
inſtances, unable to comprehend the eſſences 
of the loweſt being in the world, —muſt they 
be made the ſtandard of the being and reality 
of things without us, in this ſenſe, that no- 
thing ſhall be allowed to have an exiſtence, 
or any truth of importance which we do not 
comprehend? We have no clear and diſtin& 
ideas of ſubſtances material or immaterial ; 
ſhall we therefore diſcard them all from exiſ- 
oe itſelf, and reduce all our knowledge of 


Q 3 things, 
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St R M. things, of the affairs of life, and the whole 


— 


* 


world about us, to a dream or a phantaſtic 
viſion of our own imaginations? Shall we 
deny the eternity, immenſity, and ſelf-exiſ- 
tence of the ſupreme Being, becauſe we can- 
not comprehend them, when after our utmoſt 
endeavours to baniſh them, the ideas of in- 
comprehenſible eternity, immenſity, and ſelt- 
exiſtence, muſt remain in our minds? Shall 
we ſay that God is not almighty and omniſ- 
cient, becauſe we cannot comprehend his 
power to perfection, and becauſe his know- 


ledge is too wonderful for us we cannot attain 


to it, when we are convinced by plain fami- 
liar examples, that the ideas of one kind of 
power can furniſh us with no idea of another 
kind of power as really exiſting ; and when 
we are ſenſible that the cleareſt perceptions by 
one perceptive faculty, cannot give us the leaſt 
notion of the perceptions of another faculty ? 
Or ſhall we diſbelieve the divine moral cha- 
racter, merely becauſe in thinking of it our 
minds are involvedin difficulties, (theſe above- 
mentioned, or any others,) which we cannot 
fully ſolve ? Or can we juſtify ourſelves in the 
negligence of principles, of the truth of which 
we have the cleareſt and moſt ſatisfying evi- 


dence, and are capable of being improved to 


the moſt important practical purpoſes, only 
becauſe 
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becauſe we cannot fully comprehend everySz x NN. 
VI. 


thing relating to them? 


The incomprehenſibleneſi of this ſubject "I 


no more a juſt pretence for our diſregarding 
or neglecting to apply our minds to the ſerious 
and affectionate conſideration of it, than for 
denying it. The affections of men to things, 
and their thoughtfulneſs about them, are not 
governed by the knowledge of their natures, 
but by a ſenſe of their importance and uſeful- 
nels. The. covetous man does not ceaſe to 
think of his gold, becauſe he does not under- 
ſtand its eſſence and its ſpecific attributes; nor 
will the voluptuous quit the thoughts of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures becauſethe natural philoſophy of 
it is above his reach; nor is a more moderate 
and reaſonable regard to thoſe, and ſuch like 
lower objects which are uſeful in life, abandon- 
ed, becauſe we do not fully comprehend their 
nature. By a parity of reaſon, (rather a vaſt 
ſuperiority, the caſe being of infinitely greater 
moment,) a pious well-diſpoſed mind will not 
abandon its affectionate meditations on God, 
becauſe it cannot by ſearching find him out. 
He hath ſhewed us that which may be known 
of himſelf, his eternal power and God-head, 
his wiſdom, his goodneſs, and rightful domi- 
nion over. us, which are the immediate and 
juſt foundations of our dutiful reſpect to him, 

| Q 4 -and 
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gr RM. and we are without excuſe if we do not glo- 
VI. rify him as God, and if we be not thankful, 
but become vain in our imaginations, neglect- 


ing his ſervice and giving ourſelves up to vile 
affections. St. Paul obſerves very juſtly, that 


* the world by wiſdom knew not God, meaning 


the Greek Philoſophers who ſought after wiſ⸗ 
dom. They pretended to, at leaſt aimed at, a 
comprehenfive knowledge of every thing; but 
by a fond conceit of their own abilities, they 
were miſled in their curious ill- conducted in- 
quiriesinto dangerous errors, ſome of them in- 
to atheiſm itſelf. The fame author directs us 
to a ſafer and more ſucceſsful method of in- 
quiry, when he ſays, + If any man love God, 
the ſame is known , him, rather it ſhould: be 
tranſlated, be is made to know lim. By a fin- 
cere attention to the diſcoveries God has made 
of himſelf to men, with good diſpoſitions, ſuch 
knowledge may be attained as is ſufficient to 
excite devout affections, which is the true end 
of knowledge.” eber eee 
If we proceed farther in the conſideration 
of this point, we ſhall find that the incompre- 
henfibleneſs of God is, not only no reaſon for 
our having any doubts concerning his Being 
and attributes, or for our neglecting to think 
of him, but that on the contrary, it contains 
powerful motives to pious affections, and me- 


ditations. 


1 Cor. i. 21, f 1 Cor. viii. 3. 
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ditations. I do not ſay that ignorance can SER NM. 
produce devotion, its only genuine offspring is VI. 
blind ſuperſtition. We read * that St. Paul, — 
obſerving, at Athens the devotion of the peo- 
ple, ſaw an altar inſcribed to the unknown God; 
which gave him an occaſion to inſtruct them, 
by declaring to them the God whom they 
worſhipped ignorantly ; not by deſcribing his 
metaphyſical eſſence, but repreſenting him 
under the plain character of the maker of the 
world and- all things that are therein. But 
there is a great difference between ignorance 
of God, that is, of what may be known of 
him, (which is perfectly inconſiſtent with true 
piety, taking away the very foundation of it,) 
between that, I ſay, and an inability to com- 
prehend him fully, which is acknowledged 
to de the condition of the moſt enlarged hu- 
man underſtanding. The former muſt render 
men uncapable of any rational worſhip ; the 
latter ſhould only check vain preſumption 
but not hinder humble and ſober inquiries in- 
to, and affectionate meditations upon, what 
ſo nearly concerns us, indeed is of the great- 
eſt-poſſible importance both to our duty and 
our intereſt,  .. 

Let us therefore conſider, that the difficulty 
of this ſubject, ſo-far as it is peculiar, (for the 
eſſences of all things are above our compre- 

henſion) 


e r 


* Acts xvii. 
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SERM. henſion,) ariſes from its peculiar excellency; 
VL and the very reaſon why we cannot compre- 


hend it is its tranſcendent perfection, which, 
inſtead of abating, ſhould increaſe our affec- 
tionate regards. Admiration is natural to the 
mind of man, and accompanies its moſt de- 
lightful entertainments. The objects of af- 
fection, which are thoroughly - underſtood, 
(and we are ſure every thing in them that can 
excite deſire is completely known,) become 
familiar even to ſatiety. The mind regards 
them with indifference, nay ſome degree of 
contempt, as imagining itſelf to have a kind 
of ſuperiority over them; but its naturally aſ- 
piring powers apply themſelves with freſh vi- 
gor, and till with freſh pleaſure, to the con- 
templation of excellence, which tis ſenſible 
is an over-match for its capacity; and ſtill the 
more it is conſidered, the more it appears to 
have a dignity and beauty in it which ſurpaſſes 
our thoughts. This ſhews that God has made 
the ſoul for himſelf, and for beholding his 
glory; having given it ſuch a conſtitution that 
no perfection leſs than infinite, that is, none 


but his own, can fully ſatisfy it. For, where- 


as our lower appetites and paſſions, and the 
pleaſure that attends the gratification of them, 
are limited as the objects are, ſo that when 
they exceed the proper limits which are fixed 


to 
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az to their natural ſtate, they become hurtful Sx R M. 


and uneaſy inſtead of pleaſant, there are no VI. 


bounds to our beſt affections (affeCtions to ra- 9 


tional and moral excellence, which is the di- 
vine excellence) nor to the moſt agreeable 
ſenſations where with they are accompanied. 


Reverence, eſteem, love, deſire, delight, can 


never be raiſed, even in our imagination, to 
ſuch a height, but that they are capable of 
increaſe; and the reaſon is, becauſe the proper 
object of them ĩs infinite and incomprehenſible. 
Why ſhould we then ſtain the glory of our 
nature? Why ſhould we abuſe our noble pow- 
ers to unworthy purpoſes, and proſtitute them 
to mean enjoyments? Let us follow the di- 
rections of the law of our nature, and attend 
thoſe lower affairs which the condition of the 


preſent life requires, (as it is the will of God 


we ſhould,) but not make them our principal 
bufineſs and our higheſt enjoyment, Let our 
chief care be to know God, and our chief de- 
light to converſe with him in the manner we 
are now capable of, that we may be fitted for 
that happy ſtate in which we ſhall ſee him as 
he is, more directly and immediately than we 
do at preſent, yet not ſo as to comprehend him ; 
but our knowledge ſhall be always increaſing, 
and with it our happineſs, for no finite mind 
can | underſtand the Almighty to perfection. 
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1 
Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? canft thou 
find out the Almighty unto Perfection? 


SER * N the foregoing diſcourſe, from theſe 


words I endeavoured to ſhew, that the 


nature and perfections of God are, and 


neceſſarily muſt be, to us incomprehenſible. 
I deſign at this time to conſider them in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe, but which they will as well bear, 
namely, as importing the unſearchableneſs 
of the divine counſels and adminiſtration of 
providence... This ſeems indeed to be direct- 
ly the deſign of the text. For the occaſion 
of it being a warm debate between Job and 
his friends upon the ſubje& of his extraordi- 
nary afflictions, and he having in the pre- 
ceding chapter uttered ſome very paſſionate 
complaints, Zophar, much to the purpoſe, 
puts him in mind of the depth of God's judg- 

nds ments, 
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of human underſtanding. Upon a like oc- 
caſion, I mean, an event of providence very 
re- difficult to be explained, and which was ex- 

tremely ſhocking to ſome who were immedi- 

ately affected by it, that is, the rejection of 
— Ide Jews from their national and religious 
privileges as God's peculiar people, and the 
calling of the Gentiles, the apoſtle Paul falls 
into this exclamation, * O the depth of the 
riches, both of the wiſdom and the knowledge of 
God ! how unſearchable are his judgments, and 
lis wways paſt finding out ! 

I will endeavour in this diſcourſe to fix the 
true meaning of the doctrine, and to ſhew in 
what ſenſe, and for what reaſons, the counſels 
of God, and the adminiſtration of his provi- 
dence are inſcrutable by us; and then I will 
conſider what influence it ought to have upon 
our minds, in directing our ſentiments, and 
governing our diſpoſitions and behaviour. 

| Firſt, To fix the true meaning of this doc- 
trine, and ſhew in what ſenſe, and for what 
reaſons, the counſels of God, and the admi- 
niſtration of his providence are inſcrutable by 
us. Here is an eſſential difference between 
atheiſm and religious principles; and upon 
this one point the debate chiefly turns, -whe- 
N ther 
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ments, that is, providential diſpenſations, and SER M. 
that the reaſons of them lie out of the reach VU. 


254 De Divine Perfectiuns incomprehenſible; 
SzR M.ther there be any ſuch thing as a wiſe ſcheme 
VII: of providence? Whether the world be go- 
—r— yverned by an intelligent and good being, or 
by blind chance, or fatal undeſigning neceſ- 
ſity ; rather, if there be no ſuch thing in it as 
order and government at all? It is acknow- 
ledged on both ſides, that particular events are 
to us unaccountable: The ſceptic ſays ſo, and 
triumphs in it, as the ground of his argu- 
ments and the ſtrength of his cauſe ; the reli- 

gious confeſſes it. But the queſtion is, whe- 

ther this acknowledged unaccountableneſs 

— proceeds from the want of wiſdom in the diſ- 
poſer of all things, or from the abundance 

of it? Whether there be no counſel and no 

wiſe diſpoſition in the affairs of the world, or, 

if becauſe of the weakneſs of our underſtand- 

ings, and the very nature and reaſon of things, 

that wiſe diſpoſition only lies beyond our reach, 

and cannot in many inſtances be nei 

by us? | 

My preſent intention is not to enter into 

this debate; the great principle of religion 
referred to, being, I think, eſtabliſhed with 
ſufficient evidence in the preceding diſcourſes, 

For the providence of God ſignifies the exer- 

ciſe of his perfections in the preſervation and 
government of the world. If then he is every 
3 every where active and intel- 
ligent, 
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ligent, and all his creatures, their beings, S E RM. 
powers, and operations neceſſarily depend up- VII. 
on him, hence ariſes the idea of his ſupreme «<p 


univerſal dominion, our conceptions of which 
muſt be formed according to the notion we 
have of his character. Now if it be proved 
that he is perfectly wile, righteous, and good, 
it follows, that his whole adminiſtration is 
zprecable to theſe attributes, whatever vari- 
ety there is in it arifing from the difference of 
the beings over which it is exerciſed, and the 
different ends they are capable of ſerving. In- 
mimate things are governed by irreſiſtible 
will ; ſenſitive creatures by inſtincts planted in 
them; and moral agents by rational motives 
tt to influence their ſelf· determining powers. 
Still however, from the perfect intelligence of 
the Deity, and his moral character, we cannot 
avoid inferring, that there is an uniformity in 
his whole conduct; for wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs, are always conſiſtent, and invaria- 
bly purſue one end. And indeed the appear- 
ances plainly lead us to conclude unity of de- 
ſign; and that as the world in its original com- 
poſition, (as various as it is,) conſiſting of num- 
berleſs parts and numberleſs kinds of beings, 
is a regular ſyſtem, ſo it is ſtill under the di- 


reQtion-of one counſel, which continually in- 


ſpects every part of it, and cares forthe * 


10 f 
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SERM, It is therefore to be ſuppoſed as the founda- 
VII. tion upon which we proceed, that all the di. 


| 
vine diſpenſations are conducted with wiſdom * 
and with an inviolable regard to moral rec. - 
tude and goodneſs, When St. Paul, in thel 
paſſage before referred to, declares that the 
judgments of God are unſearchable, he, firſt i / 
aſſerts that there is a depth of wiſdom andi 
knowledge at the bottom, which is the very « 
reaſon of their unſearchableneſs, and not, ol 
the contrary, an undeſigning ignorance and 
want of counſel in them. Indeed; without « 
this ſuppoſition the ſubject of our -inquiryÞ \ 
would be loſt, If there were no wiſdom and 
goodneſs in the government of the world, the 
judgments of God, if they might be ſo called 
would be unſearchable and paſt finding out 
but that would amount to no more than this, 
that neither ours nor any other underſtanding £ 
could find out the reaſon or the wiſdom and | 


- goodneſs of them, becauſe there would be no 


wiſdom and goodneſs in them. ' 
Let it be farther obſerved, that the princi- 


pal evidence we have of the wiſdom and mo- 
ral perfections of God is by the manifeſtations 


Therefore we conclude that he iswiſe, righ- 


c 
b 
y 
of them in the methods of his providence. t 
0 
teous, and good, becauſe we ſee the marks of f 

[ 


wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, in his 


works 
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works and ways. Some attentive perſons per-S ER M; 
haps fee the force of the arguments, which are VII. 
called z priori, for the perfections of the 


Deity, This ſort of proof however is not eaſi- 
ly apprehended by every one. The reaſoning 
is more obvious from effects to their cauſes, 
from operation to power, from the marks of 
contrivance to wiſdom, and from the fruits 
of bounty to a beneficent principle. Now, 
in order to our conviction in that way, we 
muſt be able to diſcern the characters of wiſ- 
dom and prevailing goodneſs in a ſyſtem 
which falls under our obſervation; that is, we 
muſt ſee more regularity than diſorder, and 
more of a tendency to good than evil. It 
will not be ſufficient to ſay, that whatever 
prevalenee of confuſion and evil there may be 
in the preſent ſtate of things, the wiſe and good 
governor can ſet all right hereafter: For we 
want. firſt to be ſatisfied in point of reaſon by 
ſome poſitive evidence, that wiſdom does di- 
rect his counſels, and that goodneſs is the prin- _ 


ciple of his actions; which evidence cannot 


be fetched from unknown futurity. It is true, 
when once we have attained to full ſatisfac- 
tion on this head, partial and particular diſ- 
orders will not appear ſhocking, nor the per- 
miſſion of ſome evil; becauſe we can eaſily ſup- 
poſe it may be over- ruled for greater good, 
Vor. II. R and 
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SERM.and whatever ſeems amiſs now, it may be 
VII. hoped, will be rectified in a future tate ; But 
> here is the foundation on which the mind rea- 


ſonably reſts ; it traces the foot-ſteps of wiſe 
deſign, and perceives a prevailing tendency 
to happineſs in the conſtitution and govern- 


ment of the world fo far as it comes within 


our knowledge ; from whence it juſtly infers, 
that it muſt be ſo throughout, ſince he ap- 
pears to be a wiſe and benevolent being, who 
rules over all. I conclude, the defence of 
providence is not wholly to be reſted on a fu- 
ture ſtate, nor this world to be repreſented fo 
extremely bad, as if nothing but confuſion and 
evil reigned. in it. For there is a ſufficient evi- 
dence to an impartial conſiderate mind from 
the preſent conſtitution. of things, and the 
general providential direction of worldly af- 
fairs and events; from the adjuſtment of ina- 
living, the ſenſitive, and rational part of the 
creation: the powers and inſtincts whereby 
theſe latter, are furniſhed, fitting them for 
their proper ends and. ales. which ends are in 
a great meaſure. anſwered ; There is, I ſay, 
ſufficient evidence for theſe, and ſuch like 
conſiderations, of ruling. OR, and good- 
neſs in our world. 


But 
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But others run into an oppoſite, more un- S ERM. 
reaſonable, and dangerous extreme. They ima- VII. 
gine, that if wiſdom and moral goodneſs di- * 


rect the divine counſels, this ſhould be mani- 
feſt to their underſtandings in every thing, 
and they will not acknowledge it to be where 
they do not ſee it: Their own knowledge is to 
be the ſtandard of right and wrong, even in 
judging of the works and ways of God; and 
unleſs the characters of divine perfection ap- 
pear upon every one of them apart, ſo as their 
own minds can diſcern them, they are to be 
condemned. Our anſwer here is, that the 
ways of God are unſearchable, and his judg- 
ments paſt finding out; That though he has 
made all his works in number, weight, and 
meaſure, with the exacteſt ſkill, yet the nar- 
row human underſtanding is unequal to the 
comprehenfion of it in every particular part: 
Tho' all the appointments of providence are 
according to truth, equity, and goodneſs, yet 
our weak minds cannot trace the marks of 
theſe perfections on every one of them ſingly. 
This is the point I am to illuſtrate, and to ac- 
count for in general, fo far as to ſhew we have 
abundant reaſon to acquieſce in the divine diſ- 
poſitions of things, and to maintain a dutiful 
reſpe& to the wiſe and good author, notwith- 
ſtanding the incomprehenſibleneſs of his ways. 
101 R 2 Let 
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S ERM. Let us, in order to this, only at preſent ſup- 
VII. poſe, (what we firmly believe to be true, and 


o 


human underſtanding, and it is impoſſible but 


ſeems to be proved by fully convincing argu- 
ments, ) that there is ſuch a viſible and mutual 
dependence in the ſeveral parts of the world 
as neceſſarily leads us to acknowledge an in- 
tended harmony, and unity of deſign in the 
frame and government of it; That one ſu- 
preme mind or active intelligence has made the 


vaſt fabric, contrived and fitted to each other 
all the parts ſo as to compoſe an intire regular 


ſyſtem; and the ſame mind has formed the 
plan of providence, comprehending the whole 
ſeries of events which have been, are, and ſhal! 
be; That as the wiſdom of God is manifeſted 
in the vaſt variety of his works, with diffe- 
rent degrees of perfection, and a capacity of 
ſerving different purpoſes, and in the number- 
leſs multitude of individuals belonging to the 
ſeveral kinds, ſo the ſame wiſdom: is mani- 
feſted in making proviſion for them ſuitable 
to their ſeveral natures and uſes; none of them 
is forgotten before God, but he cares for them 
as related to each other and parts of the whole, 
nor for each ſingly, as having a ſeparate inte- 
reſt and divided from the reſt. Upon theſe 
ſuppoſitions, it follows that the ſcheme of 
providence cannot be comprehended by the 


that 


— 
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that God's judgments muſt be to us unſearch- & R RN. 
able. What underſtanding can reach to ſuch VII. 


numberleſs relations and remote iſſues as are 
contained in fo vaſt a ſcheme, except his, to 
whom all his works are known from the be- 
ginning, and who ſees the end of them? And 
conſequently ſome particular diſpenſations, 
tho' in themſelves and as they relate to the 
whole plan, neceſſary, ſerving excellent pur- 
poſes, muſt yet, upon our partial view of them, 
have a contrary appearance. If it be ſo, the 
objection againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
providence taken from the darkneſs and my- 
ſteriouſneſs of its ways, quite evaniſhes ; 
amounting to no proof of any thing but our 
ignorance, or rather the utter inability of our 
minds to comprehend it; and the appearances 
of diſorder in the world are, with reſpect to 
the ſupreme government, no more than ap- 
pearances, not real diſorder and evil. Nor have 
we any reaſon to judge ſo concerning them, 
ſince ſuppoſing that infinite wiſdom, moral 
rectitude, and goodneſs, governs the world, 
it is impoſſible in the nature of things, that 
our imperfect underſtandings ſhould be able 
to diſcern this fully in every particular in- 
ſtance, and things muſt neceſſarily appear to 
us juſt as in fact they do. In this light let 
us conſider thoſe incidents in human life which 


1 ſeem 
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SR M. ſeem to be the moſt grievous, and the moſt 
VII. difficultly reconciled tothe wiſdom and the mo- 


8 


ral character of the ſupreme Ruler; the diffi- 
culty, upon calm reflection, will diſappear, 
as meaning no more than the ſhortneſs of our 
views, and we ſhall ceaſe to cenſure the ways of 
providence as unequal. If wickednels be proſ- 
perous for ſome time, and ſentence againſt evil 
works be not ſpeedily executed, on the contrary 
the wicked perſecuting men of the world, as 
the P/almit calls them *, are filled with hid 
treaſure, and by the methods of violence and 
cruelty acquire a large portion in this life, 
which they continue poſſeſſed of till death, 
and leave a plentiful inheritance to their chil- 
dren ;—in ſuch a caſe weak raſh minds may 
imagine that juſtice has forſaken the earth, and 


the affairs of mankind are loſt in the utmoſt 


confuſion. But who can tell what good pur- 
poſes ſuch a diſpoſition may ſerve? And why 
may not a future time for puniſhment be more 
properly choſen than the preſent, by a go- 
vernor who has all times equally in his power ? 
If a good man ſuffers grievous afflictions, who 
knows the antecedent cauſes or conſequent 
effects of ſuch an event, and what important 
ends in the univerſe, or in the divine govern- 
ment of moral agents it may anſwer? God 
never does any thing contrary to juſtice or to 

48 good- 

Pal. xvii, 14, 
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goodneſs ; but he may do, and actually does 8 E RM. 
many things, the juſtice and goodneſs where- VII. 


of, more than the wiſdom of them, we can- 
not at preſent diſcern. Some antient writers 
have not inelegantly compared the plan cf 
providence to a dramatic compoſure, wherein 
there ought to be one main deſign purſued, 
but there may be a conſiderable diverſity of 
parts and characters, every one of which it 
ſhould be the author's care to conduct pro- 
perly, but they are not to be judged of each 
by itſelf without reference to the main end, 
and therefore cannot be rightly judged till 
the winding up of the whole. | 

This may be illuſtrated by the familiar ex- 
ample of human governments, which do not, 
nor can properly communicate the ſecret of all 
their counſels to their ſubjects: they may have 


important deſigns for the public good not fit 


to be made public in every ſtep of their pro- 
greſs. Hence ariſe difficulties in the adminiſ- 
tration, and ſome of the meaſures appear 
wrong and improper to thoſe who are not let 


into the knowledge of the true and intire de- 


ſign. But while the rules of juſtice and cle- 
mency are throughout the whole empire ſted- 
dily obſerved in the main, it 1s not reaſonably 
complained of that ſome affairs of ſtate are not 
fully underſtood, becauſe every conſiderate 


R 4 perſon 
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SER M. perſon knows that this is unavoidable; In like || tc 
VII. manner the admifiiſtration of the Almighty, IN 
(whoſe kingdom ruleth overall, has its ſecrets I { 
which his frail creatures ought not to pry into, Ie 
nor have they any reaſon to complain that they Il 
cannot comprehend them, Thus Elibu an- Iv 
ſwers Jeb's complaint againſt divine providence I n 
chaſtening him, and reducing him to filence 1 
from this conſideration, * that God is greater it 
than man, and gructh not any account of bis lt 
matters. We have ſufficient diſcoveries of his ll ! 
wiſdom and moral perfections ſo far as to lay I. 
( 
| 


a juſt foundation for our duty; but is it to be 
expected or demanded further, that he ſhould 
bring down every one of his works and ways 
to the level of our underſtandings? What obli- 
gations is he under to open the. ſprings of all 
his counſels to us, and ſhew us the reaſon of 
all his diſpenſations? If it ſhould appear con- 
grugus to his goodneſs and wiſdom as our law- 
giver not to require any thing of us as duty, 
merely in the way of ſovereign dominion, 
without affording us means of knowing the 
grounds af thoſe actions he enjoyns us to do; 
(which is, at leaſt, his ordinary way of deal- 
ing with mankind,) does it therefore follow, 
that he muſt cxplain to.us the grounds of his 
on actions tao? Shall weak mortals, living 
in a remote obſcure part of the world, pretend 

0 
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Job xxxiii. 12, 13. 
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<0 to fathom the adminiſtration. of the univerſal Se R M. 
y, Monarch, and that the ſecret of all his coun- VII. 
ts | fels-ſhould. be communicated to them? No 
„ certainly; it becomes us to reſt contented with 

y | thoſe things which he has been pleaſed to re- 

- I veal, to men, and to their children, that they 

may do his commandments, without i inquiring 

into, ſecret things which belong to him ; and 

to be ſatisfied with the clear evidence we have, 

that judgment and juſtice are the habitation of 

bis throne, mercy. and faithfulneſs are ever be- 

fare him, though clouds and darkneſs are round 
aur him, and we cannot penetrate into thoſe 
ceret counſels which are the reſerved rights 

of his ſupreme Majeſty. 

That the unſearchableneſs of God's judg- 
ments, or of his diſpenſations and appoint- 
ments, that is, of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of them, does not proceed from the want of 
clear enough characters of thoſe perfections in 
the ſovereign diſpoſer, but merely from the 
ſcantineſs of our knowledge, or of our intel- 
lectual capacity, may appear from this conſi- 
deration, that ſtill the better they are under- 
ſtood, the greater beauty, order, and uſeful- 
neſs are diſcerned in them. As in the forma- 
tion of nature many things have been cenſu- 
red as blemiſhes by men of little learning and 
8 high conceit of themſelves, which later diſ- 

coveries 


8ER M. coveries and improvements of ſcience have ſet 
VII. in quite another light, ſhewing them to be]! 
| terry uſeful, (ſuch as wide ſeas, barren deſartzs, 


great rocks, and tracts of mountains, ) ſo theſe 
events have been raſhly judged to be fooliſh or 
evil, the reſult of no contrivance, or evil de- 
fign, which time has diſcovered to be real 
beauties, and to have carried on important 
good ends, quite contrary to what men could 
have apprehended from them. When ſome 
ſcenes of providence are taken apart, which 
relate to particular perſons, families, and na- 
tions, the event ſhews ſuch wiſe and good de- 
figns intended and gradually accompliſhed in 
them, as no mortal could have found out by 
the ficſt appearances, but rather would have 
expected the contrary. Many inſtances of this 
kind we have in the ſacred hiſtory, as in the 
caſe of Job, in the families of Abraham, I. 
faac, and Jacob, and in their deſcendants; 
where we cannot but obſerve that in the in- 
ſcrutable judgments of God, many things 
which the beft of men thought to be againſt 
them, have in the iſſue turned out to their 
great advantage, nay, and to a more extenſive 
good than they could have imagined. 80 
would the whole myſterious plot of provi- 
dence, (of which theſe and ſuch like examples 
are but ſhort imperfect ſketches, yet profita- 

| bly 
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had capacities large enough to diſcern it; and 
ſtill the more we know of it, the more we 
ſnall be convinced of and admire its beauty, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs; in the mean time 
many of its particular ways muſt, for the rea- 
ſons already given, be hid from us in impe- 
netrable obſcurity. I come, 

Secondly, To conſider what influence this 
doctrine concerning the unſearchableneſs of 
God's judgments, ought to have on our minds, 
in in directing our ſentiments, and governing 
our diſpoſitions and behaviour. What I have 
e all along aimed at in this diſcourſe, is, to 
s prevent our raſh cenſures of the works and 
e ways of God from their incomprehenſibleneſs, 
or preſuming to call in queſtion his wiſdom, 
ad his moral perfections. Vain man would be 
%. In the pride of his heart, and a fond 
conceit of his own knowledge, he makes it 
the ſtandard whereby to judge of the truth 
and reaſon of things, ſo far, as that not any 
thing that ſhall have a being which is too 
high for his underſtanding, and all thoſe 
meaſures muſt be pronounced wrong which 
he cannot comprehend. Now, ſince it is al- 
lowed that the conduct of providence is above 

Our 


bly obſerved for the confirmation of our faith 8 E R NM. 
in him who is inviſible,) ſo, I fay, would the VII. 
whole appear beautiful, wiſe, and good, if vr 
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8E RM. our comprehenſion, and many of its diſpenſa- Jin; 
VII. tions we cannot account for, not diſcerning the] 
b aaſon and the good deſign of them ʒ - if it is 
therefore not. to be believed that they are 
under the direction of wiſe and good counſel, 
the. unhappy conſequence is, that the world 
is, at leaſt in part, governed by mere chance, 
or an independent ill principle, than which 
nothing can be imagined more melancholy Nee 
and deſtructive to all true religion: As on the WG, 
contrary no perſwaſion can be of greater im- Ig 
portance to our comfort, and to the preſerving Nu 
a pious and virtuous temper of mind, than this, IA 
that one ſupreme, independent, perfectly wiſe, Ne 
and good Being, is the cauſe, of all things, f 
continually preſiding over the univerſe, and i { 
directing all its affairs for the beſt. _ ; 
The human mind is made with a pleaſing : 
ſenſe of regularity as the effect of wiſdom; and I 
nothing can be more diſagreeable to it than IW + 
the contrary, It is no more in our power not 
to admire a beautiful contrivance which diſ- 
covers wiſe deſign in the author, and not to 
be diſpleaſed with a thoughtleſs tumultuous 
jumble of things, than not to feel bodily pain 
and pleaſure from the objects which raiſe 
theſe ſenſations in us. At the ſame time, we 
as neceſſarily approve moral goodneſs ; and 
whenever that is not acknowledged in the con- 
| duct 
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duct of any agent, we can have no pleaſure 8 R N. 
in it. Without this, wiſdom itſelf degenerates VII. 


into baſe abhorred cunning, and power be- 
comes the moſt frightful of all things. Thus 
the caſe ſtands between atheiſtical and reli- 
gious opinions with reſpect to the government 
of the univerſe, and they have a directly op- 
poſite influence on the mind. The belief of 
God, at the head of nature, guiding its 
courſe, ſuperintending the world, and diſpo- 
ling all events in it with perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs, raiſes an idea of the moſt exact uni- 
verſal order, which is the nobleſt and moſt 
delightful ſubject of contemplation; it ſets 
eyery thing in a fair and amiable light; it dif- 
fuſes peace and ſerenity through the ſoul, 
ſooths its difagreeable uneaſy paſſions, diſpoſes 
it to bear its proper part in the univerſal har- 
mony, and to imitate the ruling wiſdom and 
benignity which governs the whole. But the 
thought of living in a diſtracted univerſe, 
where confuſion reigns, good and evil happen 
promiſcuouſly, without any intelligent direc- 
tion, (at leaſt there is no prevailing good deſign 
which over- rules all for the beſt,) this muſt 
have the quite contrary effect upon the mind: 
It raiſes horror, contempt and diſlike; it na- 
turally ſours the temper, rendering it diſpleaſed 


with itſelf and every thing about it, diſinclined 
4 either 
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SRM. either to receive or communicate pleaſure, 
VII. So fatal is the tendency of diſbelieving that 
tr great article, the ſupreme, conſtant, unerring 
government of an infinitely wiſe and good, as 
well as powerful, divine providence. It is ever- 
five not only of piety, but of virtue likewiſe, 
abating and hindering the proper effect of the 
generous and kind affections; it deſtroys the 
very foundation of all rational confidence, and 
indeed all rational enjoyment ; it takes away 
the principal and only effectual ſupport of pa- 
tience and contentment under misfortunes, 
which experience thews that our ſtate in this 
world is always liable to. It is therefore 
above all things neceſſary that we endeavour 
to eſtabliſh our hearts in an affectionate per- 
ſwaſion of this moſt important truth, and ap- 
ply it on all proper occaſions as a powerful 
preſervative of virtue and a never-failing ſpring 

of conſolation in the viciſſitudes of life. 
The Goſpel repreſents faith, and very rea- 
ſonably, as a principle of religion, abſolutely 
neceſſary, and of the utmoſt importance; 
without which it is impoſſible to pleaſe God, 
for it is the main ſpring of ſincere obedience 
to his laws, and it imports that confidence in 


his wiſdom and paternal care for us, which 
claims an effential part of our dutiful reſpect 
for him. Faith is not merely a naked aſſent 

| to 
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tue ; for it does not depend on good affections, 
but clear evidence, which the mind however 
dignclined cannot reſiſt. St. James teaches. 
us , that the devils, the moſt wicked and 
bed of all intelligent creatures, believe 
and tremble. But faith imports an affectio- 
nate truſt in God's wiſdom, his fatherly com- 
paſſion to us, and his conſtant care for all 
his creatures, as a moſt righteous and benefi- 
cent ruler over them. The great compre- 
: benſive object of this faith, the animating 
principle of a religious life, and the chief 
ſpport of our comfort and ſecurity of mind, 
ss chat unſearchable wiſdom and goodneſs 
ad divine providence which I have endea- 
bwured to explain and to juſtify. And as it 
a main part of our fealty to our ſupreme 
Lord, he tries it by various, to us unaccoun- 
able, events in our ſtate of probation; and 
bvben it is approved, it is more precious than 
gold, as St. Peter ſpeaks, , and found unto 
praiſe, and honour, and glory : They are his fa- 
vourite ſervants in whom it is the moſt ſincere 
and the moſt firm. Therefore was Abraham 
honoured with the character of the friend of 
God, and the father of the faithful, becauſe 


he 


* James ii. 19. + 2 Peter i. 17. 


to religious truths, ſuch as the being of God, S ERM. 
his attributes, or any other points which he has VII. 
manifeſted to us. In that alone there is no vin 
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SER mM. he believed God, and zt was accounted to bim 

VII. for righteouſneſs ; he hoped | againſt hope, and 

; retained his confidence in the divine mercy 
and truth when ſeemingly contrary appearan- i 
ces put it to the ſevereſt trial. If we ſuppoſe || | 
a future ſtate 'of complete happineſs to good 

men, and that the preſent is a ſtate of trial, 

of diſcipline, and improvement, (which is the 
foundation of the Chriſtian '{cheme,) nothing 
can appear more rational than that we ſhould iſ 
be tried in this manner, and that the princi- 
pal duty required of us ſhould be an implicit 
confidence in God, with abſolute ſubmiſſion 
to his will. Our condition is like that of 
children, imperfect in knowledge, and unfit 
to have the diſpoſing of themſelves, or even 
to be let into the ſecret of the meaſures that 
are taken with them. There is nothing more 
becoming that tender age than an intire truſt 
in, and unrepining ſubmiſſion to thoſe who 
have the direction of its affairs. Thus it is 
that God deals with us, he leads us thro' the 
mazes of life unknowing of our way; he gives 
us ſuch inſtructions as our capacity will bear, 
contained in ſhort and eaſy precepts. But to 
reveal the ſecret of his counſels concerning us, 
would only confound our weak underſtand- 
ings, and inſtead of being uſeful for our direc- 
tion, ſo perplex and embarraſs our minds, as 
to 
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to render us wholly unfit for the part he has S E RM. 
appointed us to act. In ſuch a caſe there is VII. 
no qualification or diſpoſition in us more pleaſ -- 


ing to him, and more ſuitable to our ſtate, 
than a perfect confidence in his wiſdom and 
his love, with abſolute reſignation. 

But it muſt be acknowledged there are very 
few of mankind who conſtantly and uni- 
formly maintain this good temper of mind, 
or this faith in prevailing exerciſe. There are 
times hen even the beſt men can hardly ſup- 
port themſclves in the ſteddy affectionate belief 
of the ſupreme, all wiſe, and gracious govern- 
ing providence. Eſpecially, in caſes which 
very nearly concern ourſelves, and moſt ſenſibly 
affect our ownintereſt, we are apt peeviſhly to 
arraign the conduct of the Almighty towards us, 
and enter into judgment with him; or perhaps 
in a confuſion of thought to quarrel with the 
order of the world, without attending to the 
ſovereign diſpoſing cauſe of all events in it. 
8o good a man as Job preſumed in a very harſh 
unbecoming manner to expoſtulate with the 
great ruler of the world upon his diſpenſations, 
even to blame them as unkind and ſcarcely 
righteons, - becauſe the trial he met with was 
not according to the ordinary methods of pro- 
vidence, and ſeemed to be very ſevere, conſider- 

Vor. II. 8 ing 
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SzRM.ing the goodneſs of his character, and the up- 


VII. 


rightneſs of his own heart, of which he was 


—Y— conſcious, and that he could not accuſe him- 


ſelf of any ſecret wickedneſs, How uſual are 
bitter complaints of hard fortune, ill uſage, 
and a bad ſtate of things in the world, as if 
order were violated, and at leaſt perfect good- 
neſs did not irrefiſtibly govern ? But ſincerely 
religious minds ſtrive to preſerve a good affec- 
tion to the laws and government of the uni- 
verſe, againſt all temptations ; and even to re- 
concile themſelves to ſome hardſhips which 
ruling wiſdom ſees fit to impoſe upon them 
at preſent, believing that they are intended 
for, and ſhall terminate in, good. To which 
purpoſe nothing can be ſo effectual as a con- 
ſtant and careful attention to the evidences we 
have of the divine abſolute ſupremacy, infi- 
nite wiſdom, moral re&itude, and goodneſs, 
from whence we reaſonably infer, that all 
things are ordered for the greateſt abſolute 
good, which the moral perfections of the 
Deity determine him to purſue as his ultimate 
end, and his infallible underſtanding directs 
him to do it in the propereſt manner. And 
tho' preſent appearances, to our broken and 
view of things may ſeem to contra- 

dict this principle, we ſhonld not on that ac- 
count ſuffer ourſelves to be ſhocked in the be- 
lief 
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lief of it. For the ſatisfying anſwer to allS ERM. 
objections of that fort is, that we are not VII. 
competent judges of the ways of God, becauſe —Y* 


we cannot ſee them perfectly. The very ar- 
gument which faſtened a conviction on the 
mind of Jeb and filenced all his complaints, 
(and it will have the ſame effect on all who 
ſeriouſly and deliberately attend to it,) was the 
incomprehenſibleneſs of the divine perfections 
exerciſed in his providence. For from that to- 
pic Elibu drew his reaſoning with him to 
which he made no reply ; and afterwards God 
himſelf, when he vouchſafed to ſpeak to him 
immediately, urged it upon him in a more 
powerful and effectual manner, ſo that it pro- 

daced/an humble and thorough ſubmiſſion. 
In the next place, it follows, that human 
projects and ſchemes of action, are liable to 
great uncertainties, ſince the ſcheme of pro- 
vidence comprehending all events is to us un- 
ſearchable. It pleaſes God to govern the world 
by general laws, which eſtabliſh an ordinary 
courſe of events open to the obſervation of 
every one. This is the foundation upon which 
we form our deſigns, and employ our active 
powers in executing them. But though it be 
ſufficient to the purpoſes of life under the care 
of all-ruling providence, yet fo far from be- 
ing abſolutely certain, it amounts to a low 
8 2 degree 
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SER NM. degree of probability. The huſbandman pre- 
VII. pares his ground and ſowes his ſeed in the 


proper ſeaſon, upon the proſpect of a plenti- 
ful harveſt; The merchant lays out his trad- 
ing ſtock in expectation of a profitable return; 
But the event is utterly unknown, there being 
no neceſſary connexion in the reaſon of things 
between the means and the end; and the pur- 
poſes of the ſupreme diſpoſing power are hid 
from our undeiſtandings. So it is in all the 
affairs of human life; for as Solomon teaches 
us, * there are many devices in a man's heart, 
but they cannot aſcertain the event, the coun- 
fel of the Lord that only ſhall tand. The ſame 
author juſtly. obſerves, + that as no one car 
tell a man what ſhall be after him under ti! 
fun, ſo none knaveth what is good for a man 
in this life, all the days of his vain life, which 
he ſpendeth as a ſhadow. Our judgment con- 
cerning things under the ſun, or temporal 
events, what 1s really and abſolutely good for 
ourſelves, or what is beſt in the whole, is as 
uncertain as our knowledge of what ſhall 


come to pals in any future time: They are 


equally concealed from our view in the ſecret 
counſels of that ſovereign mind which ſees all 
things in the remoteſt iſſues of them. 
The proper uſe to be made of this obſer- 
vation is, not that we ſhould abandon our- 
ſelves 
* Prov. xix. 21. + Eccleſ. vi. 12. 
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ſelves to a ſupine negligence of worldly con- x & M. 
cerns, becauſe the event of them is involved VII. 


in ſuch uncertainty, or ſo much as abate a 
moderate induſtry in the proſecution of them, 
Every man who attentively conſiders the hu- 
man conſtitution, and the whole of our pre- 
ſent condition of being, muſt be convinced, 
that it 1s the will of God and the law of our 
nature, that we ſhould employ our thoughts 
and our labour in providing for the comfort- 
able enjoyment of life, and the advantage of 
our fellow-creatures ; but it ſhould abate our 
ſolicitude about ſuch events, and all the paſ- 
hons which terminate on them. It does not 
become a wiſe man to let looſe his eager de- 
fires to objects which he has not a reaſonable 
hope of obtaining; to indulge himſelf profuſely 
in the enjoyment of that which he holds by 
very uncertain tenure, or to fear immoderate- 
ly what he does not know ſhall ever happen; 
and if it ſhould, is as capable of being advan- 
tageous to him as hurtful ; nor ought he to 
grieve exceſſively when it comes to pals. 
Theſe are the paſſions moſt dangerous to our 
virtue, and deſtructive to our tranquillity ; and 
if we cannot root them out of our nature, (as 
indeed we cannot, nor ſhould we attempt it, 
for they are an uſeful part of our conſtitution, 
if duly governed, ) yet this conſideration ought 

83 to 
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SE RM. to check their exorbitances, and will have that 
VII. effect if we carefully attend to it, that the 


objects of them are covered from our know- 
ledge, they are out of our power and our fore- 
ſight, we neither know their futurity, nor how 
they will affect us; for God has reſerved the 
abſolute uncontrouled direction of them in 
his own hands, and his judgments are un- 
ſearchable. ä 

There is one kind of human action not af- 
fected by this argument, that is, the laſt event 
of it is not ſubject to uncertainty, and God 
has intimated with ſufficient clearneſs, that he 
will diſtinguiſh it with his favour when the 
myſtery of providence ſhall be fulfilled ; 1 
mean the practice of virtue, which we are 
ſure is good for man under the ſun; and we have 
the greateſt reaſon to believe will make him 
happy in another world. Though the judg- 
ments of God are unſearchable with reſpcd 
to the things of this world, (no man know: 
what ſhall befal him in this life, and when 
the end of it ſhall be; nor does he know 
whether proſperity or adverſity, poverty or 
riches, ſickneſs or health, honour or diſho- 
nour, is good for him, ) yet we know what is 
morally good, for God hath ſhewed it to us, and 
what be hath required, and we, know it has 
an eſtabliſhed inſeparable connexion with our 


hap- 


. "Ih 8 nn. «. 66S it, 4 ba — 


preſent undertakings, let the deſigns be ever 
ſo well laid, and the appearances promiſing 
as far as human {kill and abilities can reach. 
But in the religious and virtuous courſe we run 
nat uncertainly, and in that war we fight not 
as thoſe that beat the air +, for it ſhall be well 
with the righteous t, the work of righteouſneſs 
ſhall be peace, and the effect of it quietneſs and 
aſſurance for ever ||. If wiſdom, rectitude, 
and goodneſs govern the world, and the ad- 
miniſtration, (however perplexed it may ap- 
pear at preſent,) be under the direction of 
theſe principles, order and good muſt prevail; 
and they cannot be finally unhappy who 
ſteddily adhere to its intereſts, and conduct 

themſelves by the ſame principles. And, 
Laſtly, This important inſtruction ariſes 
from the doctrine of the text, that we ſhould 
fear God. The proper objects of fear or rev-- 
rence, are wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and good- 
neſs. In the degree wherein thoſe attributes 
belong to any character, it attracts our vene- | 
ration. Among men, the wiſeſt and the beſt 
are the moſt eſteemed : Not that the greateſt 
outward reſpect is paid to them, for that ge- 
9 4 nerally 


* Ecclef. ix. 11. + 1 Cor. ix. 28. f James iii. 10. 
j| Iſa, xxxil. 17. | 
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happineſs. Solomon obſerves, that the race is8 ERM. 
not to. the fwift, nor the battle to the ſirong *; VII. 
we cannot be aſſured of ſucceſs in any of ou. 
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SERM.nerally follows the outward circumſtances of 
VII. wordly condition, power, and riches; but 
* © © they have the largeſt ſhare in the inward af- 


fection of thoſe to whom their worth is known. 
Now, theſe perfections are in the Deity abſo- 
lute and infinite, ſo that we cannot by ſearch- 
ing find them out. It is not any defect, but 
the plenitude of them which is incomprehen- 
ſible; therefore do they juſtly claim our hum- 
bleſt reverence. This argument very ſenſibly 
affected the mind of Job, and produced in 
him a religious dread of the divine Majeſty *, 
Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him; on the 
left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
bim; he hideth himſelf on the right hand that I 
cannot ſee him. I am ſenſible that his provi- 
dence, though inviſible, is continually active 
in all the quarters of the world, guiding the 
motions of all the creatures, and doing 
whatever pleaſeth him. And though the 
good man could aſſure his heart, his conſci- 
ence witneſſing his integrity, He knomweth, ſays 
he, the way that I take, my foot hath held his 
eps, his way have I kept and not declined, net- 
ther have I gone back from the commandments 
F bis lips. I have efteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my neceſſary food, But there 
are ſecrets in his diſpenſations which our ſhort 

and 

Chap. xxili. 8. 
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and limited underſtandings cannot accountSERM. 
for, nor make any certain judgment concern- VII. 


ing the deſign and the event of them. For 
he adds, * He is in one mind, and who can turn 
tim? And what his foul defireth, that he doth, 
for he performeth the thing that is appointed for 
me, and many ſuch things are with him. He 
governs the world with ſteddy counſel, and 
purſues his deſigns independently on thoſe 
things that would influence and alter feeble 
human reſolution, ſo that his meaſures are to 
us impenetrable, being conducted with infi- 
nitely ſuperior wiſdom, as well as irreſiſtible 
power. The concluſion is, therefore am I 
troubled at his preſence ; when I conſider, I am 
afraid of him. My inmoſt foul ſtands in awe 
of his tranſcendent greatneſs ; and the un- 
fathomable depth of his adminiſtration, (which 
is not at a diſtance, but intimately preſent,) 
taking all my concerns within its care. The 
ſame pious perſon having + elſewhere deſcrib- 
ed the utmoſt efforts of human ſkill and in- 
duſtry, ſhews how weak they are and defec- 
tive, when compared with the infinitely more 
extenſive knowledge of God, who only kno-- 
eth the ways of wiſdom, and the place of un- 
derſtanding ; from whence he infers, that to 
man the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſ- 
dom, and to depart from evil is underſtanding. 

S E R 


Job xxii. 13, 14 + Chap. xxili. 
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SR RM. nerally follows the outward circumſtances of 
VII. wordly condition, power, and riches; but 
ey have the largeſt ſhare in the inward af- 
| fection of thoſe to whom their worth is known. 
Now, theſe perfections are in the Deity abſo- 
lute and infinite, ſo that we cannot by ſearch- 
ing find them out. It is not any defect, but 
the plenitude of them which is incomprehen- 
ſible; therefore do they juſtly claim our hum- 
bleſt reverence. This argument very ſenſibly 
affected the mind of Jeb, and produced in 
him a religious dread of the divine Majeſty *, 
Behold, I go forward, but be is not there ; and 
backward, but T cannot perceive him; on the 
left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him ; he hideth himſelf on the right hand that I 
cannot ſee him. I am ſenſible that his provi- 
dence, though inviſible, is continually active 
in all the quarters of the world, guiding the 
motions of all - the creatures, and doing 
whatever pleaſeth him. And though the 
good man could aſſure his heart, his conſci- 
ence witneſſing his integrity, He knoweth, ſays 
he, the way that I take, my foot hath held his 
fleps, his way have I kept and not declined, net- 
ther have I gone back from the commandments 
of bis lips. I have efteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my neceſſary food, But there 
are ſecrets in his diſpenſations which our ſhort 
and 
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and limited underſtandings cannot account 8 ERNI. 
for, nor make any certain judgment concern- VII. 


ing the deſign and the event of them. For 
he adds, * He 1s in one mind, and who can turn 
lim? And what his foul defireth, that he doth, 
for he performeth the thing that is appointed for 
me, and many ſuch things are with him. He 
governs the world with ſteddy counſel, and 
purſues his deſigns independently on thoſe 
things that would influence and alter feeble 
human reſolution, ſo that his meaſures are to 
us impenetrable, being conducted with infi- 
nitely ſuperior wiſdom, as well as irreſiſtible 
power. The concluſion is, therefore am I 
troubled at his preſence ; when I conſider, I am 
afraid of him. My inmoſt ſoul ſtands in awe 
of his tranſcendent greatneſs ; and the un- 
fathomable depth of his adminiſtration, (which 
is not at a diſtance, but intimately preſent,) 
taking all my concerns within its care. The 
ſame pious perſon having + elſewhere deſcrib- 
ed the utmoſt efforts of human ſkill and in- 
duſtry, ſhews how weak they are and defec- 
tive, when compared with the infinitely more 
extenſive knowledge of God, who only know- 
eth the ways of wiſdom, and the place of un- 
derſtanding ; from whence he infers, that to 
man the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſ- 
dom, and to depart from evil is underſtanding. 

8 E R 
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SERMON VIII 


Religion diſtinguiſhed from Super- 
ſtition, and ſhewn to be true 
Wiſdom. 


* 


Job xxviii. 28. 
And unto Man be ſaid, Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is Wiſdom, and to depart from 


Evil ts underſtanding. 
SERM- ISDOM is naturally agreeable to 
VIII. the human mind ; and indeed can- 
— 


not but be agreeable to an intelli- 
gent nature, becauſe it is the beit uſe of un- 
derſtanding, and the proper improvement of 
reaſon. What is it that makes confuſion and 
diſorder ſo diſtaſteful, as in an irregular jum- 
ble of things and heaps of materials caſually 
thrown together ? And on the contrary, regu- 
larity in any work or ſyſtem, and exact propor- 
tion and relation in the parts, and harmony in 
the whole, appear ſo beautiful? Certainly, it is 
becauſe counſel and contrivance, that is, wiſdom, 
is 


1 
| 
| 
| 


the economiſt; and even the ſordid miſer, and 


Religion diſtinguiſted from Superſtition, &c. 


is apprehended 1 in the latter, and the want of Se RM. 
it in the other. But applying this to ourſelves, Yi 


and to the direction of our own affairs, we 
ſhall be yet more ſenfible how much wiſdom 
is neceſſarily in our eſteem, and of how great 
importance to our happineſs. For, as we are 
inwardly conſcious of an intelligent principle, 
our ſatisfaction in the part we act, always de- 
pends upon our knowing that we are governed 
by it. Events which have no dependence on 
our own choice or intention may affect us very 
ſenſibly, whether they be ſuppoſed to come 
by chance, or neceſſity, or by the will of an- 
other agent; They may, I fay, affect us, but 
in a manner very different from our own ac- 
tions with the foreſeen neceſſary conſequences 
of them, which are directly the objects of the 
mind's approbation or diſapprobation, and 
give us pleaſure upon the review of them, 
only ſo far as we appear to our ſelves to have 
acted wiſely, 
Nay ſo true are mankind univerſally to this 
rule of conduct, however they may be miſta- 
ken in the application of it, that in all their 
divided opinions and purſuits, moſt dire&ly 
contradictory to each other, every one flatters 
himſelf, that he has reaſon on his fide. The 
religious man, the philoſopher, the politician, 


the 


284 Religion diflinguiſhed from Superſtition, 
SER M. the luxurious, ſuch, at leaſt, of theſe ſeveral * 
VIII. ſects as are the moſt fixed in their oppoſite || 
W=—courſes, and thoroughly governed by their de- 
nominating principle, (and in them the caſe 

is fairly ſtated,) imagine that their choice is, 

all circumſtances conſidered, thebeſt, and their 
behaviour the wiſeſt. The men of pleaſure 

and gayety who ſeem profeſſedly to deſpiſe 
wiſdom, (it is only what they fancy to be the 
outward appearances and affeCtation of it that 

is the object of their ridicule,) they think that 

good ſenſe and reaſon is with them, which is 
but another name for wiſdom, that the end of 
their perſecutions is ſomething real, a ſenſible 
pleaſure, (and there is no arguing againſt ex- 
perience) and that the ſuperior erjoyments 
which others talk of are but viſionary. The 
more grave and ſober man, who is wholly 
devoted to his worldly intereſt, which he de- 
cently and ſkilfully purſues, imagines he 
knows the world well, (which he reckons a 
point of great wiſdom, ) and the deſigns he 
carries on are well concerted, ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial, leaving ſpiritual and intellectual plea- 
ſures, ſo called, which he deſpiſes in his heart 

to the religioniſts and virtuoſi, as well as the 
madneſs of licentious and expenſive mirth to 

the prodigal. I obſerve this only to ſhew 

that there muſt be ſome appearance of wiſ- 

dom 


and ſhewn to be true Wiſdom. 


dom in our conduct to juſtify it to ourſelves; 8 E RM. 
and that we neceſſarily have ſuch a regard to VIII. 


reaſon, that we cannot knowingly and de- 
liberately act againit its dictates with any con- 
tentment in our own minds. So that luſts and 
paſſions, let them be ever ſo ſtrong, in order 
to their having a ſettled dominion in the heart, 
muſt ſilence underſtanding, or rather bring it 
over to their ſide. For ſuppoſing a man's choice, 
and the courſe he follows, to be never ſo fool- 
iſh in itſelf, and in the judgment of others, he 
cannot be eaſy in it without, at leaſt, a conceit 
of wiſdom to countenance it, which is appa- 
rent in the caſe of the ſluggard, (one of the 
loweſt and moſt contemptible of all characters,) 
who, as Solomon obſerves, * is wiſer in bis own 

conceit than ſeven men that can render a reaſon. 
Since it is ſo, this is one principal point 
which all our deliberations ought to aim at: 
and the queſtion, by the deciſion whereof, we 
ſhould be determined in our deſigns and courſes 
of action is, whether they be wiſe or not, 
that is, becoming rational agents in our cir- 
cumſtances? And then it evidently follows, 
that we ought to examine; there being no 
other way by which. we can come to a ratio- 
nal judgment. Let it not be objected that 
examination is difficult, and we are in danger 
of miſtaking. Difficulty ſhould never be ob- 
jected 


* Prov. xxvi. 16. 


Religion diſtinguiſhed from Superſtition, 


SER M. jected againſt abſolute neceſſity ; and for the 
VIII. danger of a wrong judgment whether is it 


greater in the way of a diligent enquiry, or 
of negligence ? The queſtion is not, whether 
we ſhall be directed by the appearance of 
wiſdom, 'or not ? that is unavoidable. But 
whether we are more likely to eſcape being 
miſled by falfe appearances, and attain to the 
knowledge of the truth, and to ſatisfaction in 
our own minds, as aCting a rational part, by 
examining, or not examining, by exerciſing 
our own reaſon, or not exerciſing it? 

Loet the moſt important of all cauſes, that 
of religion itſelf, be determined this way; and 
the more important it is, the greater attention 
mt deſerves. My text fays it is wiſdom ; and 

it repreſents God as ſaying ſo unto man; he 
faid, behold the fear of the Lord, that is wiſ- 
dom, and to depart from evil is underſtanding. 
In the preceding verſe it is ſhewn that man 
cannot penetrate into the counſels of God, his 
contrivances in the formation of the world, 
and in the government of it; they are too deep 
for his underſtanding: God's ways are un- 
ſearchable, and his judgments paſt finding out. 
But the trueſt wiſdom for him, and the moſt 
faitable to his nature, that he may attain the 
higheſt perfection it is capable of, is religion, 

| or 
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and ſterum to be true Wiſtom; 


or the fear of the Lord. This God himſelf 8 ꝑ RM. 
has taught us, and ſince he has condeſcended VIII. 
to ſet it in that light, he has thereby ſub -- 


jected it to our own enquiry and conſideration; 
it beng impoſſible we ſhould ſee any thing to 
be wiſdom, and rationally pronounce it fo, 
without examining it. Religion is not, un- 
der the pretence of its being ſacred and too 
ſublime for the human underſtanding, to be 
taken upon truſt without enquiring into the 
grounds of it : For thus we ſhould expoſe our- 
ſelves a prey to every impoſture, and have no 
means left of diſtinguiſhing between truth and 
falſhood, in a matter which of all others is 
the moſt important. Let every man's reaſon 
bejudge for himſelf what he ſhall believe as 
truth, and what he ſhall embrace as wiſdom; 
for we have no other faculty by which we can 
diſcern either. To give an aſſent upon other 
terms, is what our minds are not capable of. 
Now though the aſſertion of the text, that 
the fear of the Lord is wiſdom, generally 
paſſes for true among chriſtians, (however it 
may be too little conſidered, and have too little 
influence on men's practice,) yet it is avowed- 
ly oppoſed by ſome who repreſent all religion 
as unteaſonable, both in its foundation, and 
its tendency. They pretend, firſt of all, that 


there is at bottom nothing in it but what is 
com- 


Religion diflinguiſhed from Superſtibion, 


SRM. commonly called ſuperſtition, a blind and irra- 
VIII. tional dread of we don't know what, founded 
WY" on, fooliſh unexamined notions, originally in- 


vented, and ſtill. cheriſhed by artful deſign- 
ing men to keep the bulk of mankind in 2 
ſtate of ſervile ſubjection, handed down by 
tradition, and imbibed by the prejudices of 
education, which are known to be oſten ſo 
ſtrongly impreſſed on tender minds, that it i: 
extremely difficult to throw them off, even 
when reaſon has arrived to its maturity; and 
the generality of men are too eaſily inclined 
to receive theſe religious errors thro the weak- 
neſs of their underſtandings and the timorouſ- 
neſs of their tempers. To ſtate this matter 
fairly, it muſt be acknowledged that it is too 
often the reproachful infirmity of men, (utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with wiſdom and the impartial 
uſe of reaſon,) to be led by prejudice. They 
receive opinions and take the meaſures of 
their conduct without examining upon what 
grounds: Their paſſions, their ſelfiſh affections, 
cuſtom, and the authority and example of 
othets, have an influence which they ought not 
to have on their judgments, and ſtand in the 
place of reaſons. . How. many inſtances are 
there of notions generally prevailing in whole 
ages and nations, which have no other foun- 


dation than unexamined e tradition? 
But 


en 


and ſhewn to be true Wiſdom: 


But this is not to be carried fo far as to an uni- S RR M. 
verſal concluſion that men are always miſta- VIII. 
ken in the opinions commonly received by 


them. There is ſuch a thing as truth and cer- 
tainty, which every human mind is capable 
of diſcerning : And there are ſome points in 
which all men are agreed, (having an intui- 
tive perception of them,) without any reaſon- 
ing at all; or the evidence is ſo clear and fo 


ſtrong, that no one can help ſeeing it when- 


ever it 1s intelligibly propoſed. 
- Particularly, it is to be acknowledged that 
many very abſurd opinions have obtained in 
the world under the name of religious princi- 
ples; the propagation and reception whereof 
is to be accounted for in the manner alleged, 
by the ſubtle artifices of ſome men, and the 
weak credulity of others, by tradition and 
prejudice. And that there has been, and there 
is in many of mankind ſuch a thing as ſuper- 
ſtition, an unreaſonable groundleſs fear of ſome 
unſeen and unknown agent or agents govern- 
ing the world, (particularly human affairs, ) 
by meaſures which have no foundation any 
where but in the imaginations of men; which 
ariſing from confuſed and miſtaken notions 
concerning the Deity, and concerning virtue, 
and being conducted by the fooliſh fancies of 
the weak, or by the cunning arts of ill- deſigning 
Vor. II. . men, 


Religion diſtinguiſhed from Superſtation, 


SER M.men, has produced falſe religion, and done 
VIII. infinite miſchief in the world. It has pro- 
duced the worſhip of fictitious Deities, which 


by nature are no Gods, but the work of men's 
hands; or of inanimate beings, which can do 
no good nor evil, as the prophet ſpeaks * of 
the heathen idols ; of imaginary beings form- 
ed by the fancies. of men according to the 
ruling luſts and paſſions of their own hearts, 
laſcivious, cruel, covetous and revengeful, 
worſhipped therefore in an impure and bru- 
tal manner, and in conſequence of that, tend- 
ing to confhrm and increaſe all kinds of wick- 
edneſs, debauchery, lewdneſs, and cruelty, 
in the worſhippers. It has produced a cauſe- 
leſs ſearfulneſs in the tempers of men, diſ- 
piriting and rendering them unfit for purſu- 
ing the true ends, and applying themſelves to 
the proper buſineſs of life. It has produced 
a vain ceremonious devotion, and a fooliſh 
pageantry of idle unprofitable-rites. Nay ſo 
prone are many of mankind to ſuperſtition, 
that even the wiſeſt religious inſtitutions have 
not been able to preſerve them from it, For 
when in theſe inſtitutions external obſervances 
were appointed, yet expreſly declared to be 
only inſtrumental, and intended as means in 
order to moral piety and virtue as the end, 
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the original deſign of ſuch appointments has & E RM. 
been perverted, by laying an undue ſtreſs on VIII. 


the outward performance of them, placing 
the whole of religion in them, and ſubſtitut- 
ing them in the room of ſubſtantial purity and 
righteouſneſs, which was the ſuperſtition ofthe 
Jews, often” inveighed againſt by their pro- 
phets, and is ſtill the prevailing ſuperſtition 
among many chriſtians. And laſtly, ſuper- 
ſtition has produced uncharitableneſs and diſ- 
cords, nay fierce contentions, wars, perſecu- 
tions, and every evil work. 

But when all this is granted, it does not 
follow, that there is no difference between re- 
ligion and ſuperſtition, and that the former 
is wholly to be reſolved into the latter, or any 
of its cauſes ; into the natural timorouſneſs of 
men's tempers or the weakneſs of their under- 
ſtandings, into cuſtomary tradition or poli- 
tical fiction. To bring this matter to a trial by 
fair and impartial reaſon, we ought to conſi- 
der the main grounds of religion, together 
with its direct and immediate tendency. If 
it be founded on certain facts or principles 
which the mind upon calm and attentive con- 
ſideration muſt aſſent to; and if, (confidered 
as a practical principle,) it points to a courſe of 
action, and preſcribes a conduct, which we 
neceſſarily approve as moſt worthy of intelli- 
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SERM. gent agents, is it then eſſentially diſtinguiſhed 
VIII. from ſuperſtition, which is a blind and irra- 


tional perſwaſion, and ditects to practices 
which have no intrinſic excellency or fitneſs 
in themſelves whereby they are recommended 
to the human mind. 5 

Now the great principles upon which reli- 
gion reſts, are, the exiſtence, the perfections, 
and providence of God, or that there is an 


eternal ſupreme intelligent being, infinitely 


powerful, wiſe, juſt, and good, who made 
all things, and who continually preſerves and 


governs them. Theſe principles, we think, 
are ſufficiently proved by clear and convincing 
arguments, which muſt occur to every one 


who diligently inquires into this ſubject; and 


we deſire no more than a calm and unpreju- 
diced attention to them. It is true, the 


Deity is not an object of ſenſe; no man. hath 
ſeen him at any time, nor can ſee him, and 


uwe cannot find him by feeling after him in the 


groſs corporeal way. But is any man ſunk 


ſo lo in reaſoning, or rather altogether loſt 
to it, as to make ſenſe the ſole meaſure of his 
belief and knowledge? Did he ever ſee that 
thing within himſelf, which thinks, perceives, 
believes, and argues? Vet he is as ſure of its 
- exiſtence, nay more ſure, than of any thing 
he ſees. In like manner, the invifible things 


f 
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of the ſupreme Being from the creation of theSt RM. 
world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the VIII. 


things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead. If we cannot account for the 
exiſtence of any thing without ſuppoſing his; 
nor for underſtanding, (which we areconſcious 
of in ourſelves, ) without ſuppoſing him intelli- 
gent; nor for regularity and heauty in the uni- 
verſe, without wiſdom and deſign in the great 
diſpoſing cauſe; nor morality, which is of ſo 
great importance to the order and happineſs 
of all intelligent creatures, without allowing 
his moral attributes, —one would think the 
evidence of his being, (and conſequently of his 
providence, which is really no more than his 
acting ſuitably to his character,) that, I ſay, 
the evidence of this is very ſtrong, and the 
belief of it not fairly liable to the imputation 
of weak ' credulity and ſuperſtition. Set 
againſt this the atheiſtical ſcheme, which in 
whatever ſhape it appears, excludes a ſupreme 
directing and governing intelligence out of the 
univerſe, fubſtituting in the place of it chance 
or neceſſity, (the meaning of which words, if 
they have any, as expreſſing cauſality, let him 
tell Who can:) they ſhould, however, have a 
great deal of ſignificancy, for mighty things 
are attributed to them. Chance or neceſſity 
produce the motion of bodies, and therefore 
1 3 muſt 
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SE RM. muſt be ſomething different from bodies which 
VIII. + Plainly have no power to move themſelves; 


nay they produce the moſt rapid, the con- 
ſtant, and regular motion of vaſt bodies, 
upon which the moſt important effects to in- 
numerable beings and to a great united whole 
depend: Chance or neceſſity produce various 
beauty in the world, a regular uniformity of 
appearances, amidſt an infinite variety of things; 
not only numberleſs individuals, but almoſt 
numberleſs kinds of vegetables and animals in 
our earth itſelf, preſerved and propagated in 
an orderly and conſtant ſucceſſion : And laſtly, 
chance or neceſſity produce thought, ſelf-deter- 
mination, liberty, and virtue, with all its ami- 
able fruits, yet without thinking, willing, or 
deſigning any thing. Let any man in his calm 
deliberate thoughts ſet this ſcheme againſt the 
other, that of Deity and providence which is 


the foundation of religion, and let him judge 


which of the two is the more rational. 

I cannot propoſe at this time to inſiſt on 
the argument largely; it has been the princi- 
pal ſubject of the foregoing diſcourſes. But 1 
may ſafely aſſert that all who ſeriouſly con- 
fider it, will agree in this obſeryation, which 
is directly to the preſent purpoſe, namely, 


that the belief of a Deity and providence has 


no affinity with ſuperſtition ; it is not taken 
55 up 
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up by tradition, education, or the influence S R M. 
of human authority, but grounded upon VIII. 


what we think the cleareſt evidence, and is 
the reſult of the ſtricteſt and moſt impartial 
ſearch we are capable of making. It is not 
by a vain curioſity to know the reaſon of 
every thing, (joined with ignorance of true 
natural cauſes,) that we are led to acknow- 
ledge a God, the powerful and wiſe maker 
and contriver of the frame of nature, but it 
is becauſe we ſee every other hypotheſis not 
only inſufficient to account for the appear- 
ances, but utterly abſurd and impoflible. 
For when the wiſdom and energy of an in- 
telligent agent is taken out of the univerſe, 
and denied to have any ſhare in the origin of 
things, (which is done and muſt be done by 
atheiſm,) what is there left but dead and ſenſe- 
leſs matter ? And what is its force upon the 
ſtricteſt philoſophical examination? Nothing 
at all but a power of inactivity, (vis inertiæ, 
as it is called,) or of reſiſting a change of its 
ſtate. A goodly foundation to build ſuch a 
fabric upon l without the interpoſition of any 


deſigning agent, as the world muſt appear to 


be, even to the ſlighteſt obſerver ; but the 
more accurate ſearcher into nature, who has 
carried the power of matter and motion as 
far as it can go, finds the belief of a divine 
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SER. agency and counſel forced upon his mind in 
VIII. every ſtep of his progreſs, and by every ob- 


ject he turns His thoughts to. 
But leaſt of all can our belief of God and 
providence be with any colour of reaſon at- 
tributed to a natural timorouſneſs of temper, 
or the paſſion of fear. For there is nothing in 
it frightful or ſhocking to the mind, at leaſt 
to a well diſpoſed mind, which having its af- 
fections duly balanced, and the beſt uſe of all 
its powers, enjoys itſelf ' with the greateſt in- 
ward rational ſatisfaction. The fear of God 
is not accompanied with ſuch confuſion and 
uneaſineſs as a ſuperſtitious dread is, which 
keeps the unhappy perſons poſſeſſed with it 
in a perpetual pannic, and thereby ſours their 
tempers, ſetting every thing about them in 
an uncomfortable light, and takes away the 
very reliſh of life. On the contrary, let the 
religious man be called to witneſs, and he 
ſpeaks the language of his heart when he 
declares that there is nothing which ſits ſo 


caſy upon his mind as à true reverence ſor 
the Deity; that in the whole circle of known 


being, or the yet greater variety which his 
imagination can frame, there is no object 
which yields ſo much pleaſure to his thoughts; 
it is the very central point of his ſoul's reſt 
which no where elſe can find equal ſatisfac- 

tion, 
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tion, nor indeed without this any ſatisfaction S x R M- 
at all. It diffuſes in his thoughts, a pleaſing VIII. 


harmony over the whole univerſe, and ſets 
every thing in a fair amiable light, as being 
directed, by the moſt pertect reaſon and good- 
neſs. The affections it raiſes, in him have 
theſe, plain characters of natural and rational, 
that they preſerve to him the freeſt exerciſe 
of his intellectual powers, they ſooth and 
calm all his diſturbing paſſions, (ſo far is the 
fear of God from being a diſturbing paſſion 
itſelf,) and they yield him the trueſt and moſt 
ſolid ſelf-enjoyment, indeed the enjoyment 
of the whole world with delight. If it be 
otherwiſe, I mean, if the idea of God pro- 
duces terror and conſternation in the human 
mind, this certainly proceeds either from a 
fault within itſelf, from a conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, or a corrupt, vicious, perverſe or male- 
volent diſpoſition, to which perfect purity, 
righteouſneſs, and goodnels, cannot but be 
diſagreeable and cauſe uneaſineſs; or elle it 
muſt proceed from wrong notions of the ſu- 
preme Being, as if he were an arbitrary ruler 
in a bad ſenſe; poſſeſſed of abſolute, power, 
but not of moral perfections; and governing 
the world in the way only of ſovereign do- 
minion, without regard to juſtice and good- 
neſs. But to a well-diſpoſed mind, a ſin- 
5 cere 
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Sx R M. cere lover of virtue, which conſiders God as 
VIII. he truly is, perfectly wiſe, | righteous, and 
SY benevolent, nothing can appear more ratio- 
nal, nor indeed more delightful, than the 
fear of him; that is, an awful ſenſe of, and 
deep reverence, with the greateſt and moſt 
affectionate eſteem for, his majeſty, and all 
his glorious perfections in conjunction, toge- 
ther with a conſtant care to pleaſe him by the 
regular practice of virtue, and to avoid of- 
fending him by any thing contrary to it, 
which leads us, 

Secondly, To compare religion and ſuper- 
ſtition as practical principles, and to conſider 
their oppoſite tendencies. As they have been 
ſhewn to differ widely in their foundation, 
the one being founded on the cleareſt rational 
evidence, the other only on prejudice, they 
differ as much in the diſpoſitions and practice 
which they produce. The conſtant uniform 
effect of a ſuperſtitious belief, are a multitude 
of merely external acts; which have no ante- 
cedent goodneſs in themſelves: Sometimes it 
puts men upon inventing and uſing obſcene and 
impure rites, which would be ſhocking to the 
human mind not miſled by the name and 
falſe colour of devotion: Very often it excites 
furious paſſions, which diſturb the peace of 
ſocieties, and 1s the occaſion of fierce and 

cruel 


as ¶eruel animoſities among men. Whereas the Sx RM. 
natural fruit of the fear of God is the practice VIII. 
of virtue; the doing of thoſe things which 
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are pure, and juſt, and honeſt, and lovely, 
and praiſe-worthy, which the mind neceſſarily 
approves as having an intrinſic excellence. 

One principle on which we reſt the defence 
of-religion, receiving it as moſt certainly true, 
is the real eſſential difference between moral 
good and evil, or virtue and vice. There is 
no debate at all concerning the ſignification 
of theſe words: We know what is meant by 
cruelty and mercy, by temperance and luxury; 
and other moral differences are as caſily un- 
derſtood. We allege that theſe differences 
have a neceſſary unchangeable foundation in 
nature and reaſon; and for determining it to 
be ſo or not appeal to the common ſenſe of 
mankind; not merely to the general opinion 
which has prevailed in all nations of the 
world, but to a more certain ſtindard, a ſenſe 
which every ſingle man, who has the exer- 
ciſe of his reaſon, will find indelibly engtaven 
on his own heart, ſo that it is not in his 
power to eraſe it if he would. If a clear and 
diſtinct perception of the agreement and diſ- 
agreement of hour own ideas be the certain 
diſtinguiſhing mark of truth and falſhood in 
points of ſpeculation, which the mind reſts in, 


and 
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Ser M.and can go no farther ; and if a clear and diſ- 
VIII. tin& perception of ſenſible qualities by our 
external ſenſes be the foundation of all the 


knowledge we have of material objects, and 
we find ourſelves obliged to acquieſce in it; 
why ſhould not as clear and diſtinct a percep- 
tion of honeſty and turpitude in human diſ- 
poſitions and actions, (which is uniform in the 
mind whenever the object is intelligibly pro- 
poſed, ) be equally ſatisfying to us as a foun- 
dation of knowledge and reaſoning in morals ! 
If you inſinuate to any man, that he may be 
miſtaken in aſſenting to an axiom, or in judg- 
ing of the diſtinction of colours, or between 
light and darkneſs, by his eye- ſight, he looks 
upon the ſuſpicion as abſurd, and it is as much 
ſo in the other caſe. For that there is a real 
and neceſſary difference between moral good 
and evil, any one who calmly reflects can no 
more doubt, than that there is a difference be- 
tween truth and falſhood in the plaineſt propo- 
fitions which his mind diſcerns, or between 
light and darkneſs which he perceives by his 
eyes, between ſweet and bitter Which he per- 
ceives by his taſte, or between harmony and 
diſcord which he diſtinguiſhes by his ear. It 
is true, the ſpeculations and reaſonings of men 
improving their underſtandings may enable 
them to diſcern this difference more clearly, 
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(as we know by experience that uſe makes 8 x R NM. 
ſome of our ſenſes more exquiſite,) and they VIII. 


may diſcover additional motives to the practice 
of virtue; (eſpecially its conduciveneſs to the 
common good of mankind, and the happineſs 
of every individual, ) but the original idea of 
right and wrong in morals directly oppoſite 
to each other, are as natural, and their oppo- 
ſition as apparent to the mind, as any we have 
by our external ſenſes or by reflection. 

In vain do the adverſaries of morality as 
founded in nature, here pretend to derive its 
origin from human laws, as if being bred up 
under political conſtitutions, we had from 
them learned our notions of juſt and unjuſt. 
For as every one who attends muſt ſee, that 
the difference reaches much farther than the 
laws of men, (and we diſcern it as plainly 
in caſes where they have not at all interpoſed 
as in thoſe which are expreſly determined by 
them,) ſo he will find a neceſſary regard to 
it in his own heart prior to the conſideration 


of human, or indeed any poſitive appoint- 
ments ot deciſions, and independently on 


them; nay that he has in himſelf a certain 
meaſure of right and wrong, whereby to ex- 
amine and to judge of all inſtitutions and or- 
dinances, ſo far from having learned the no- 


tion itſelf wholly from them. 
Nor 
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SRM. Nor is there any weight in the objection, 


VIII. 
— 


that a great many of mankind, (perhaps whole 
nations, ) are ignorant of what others account 
important points of virtue. For in like man- 
ner the generality of men are ignorant of 
many propoſitions from which no man can 
withhold his aſſent when they are ſo propoſed 
that he can underſtand them; ſo that the 
reality of virtue ſtands in this reſpect on the 
ſame foot with the moſt certain truths. And 
altho we add, (what is true in fact,) that the 
prejudices of education, cuſtom, and eſpe- 
cially falſe religion, may in ſome caſes have 


corrupted and obſcured the knowledge of 


good and evil, and occaſioned miſtakes chn- 
cerning them, (juſt as an accidental indiſpo- 
fition in the organs of ſenſe, may, in ſome 
particular caſes,” hinder the right-perception 
of external objects,) yet this can never affect 
the whole of morality, nor deſtroy the agree- 
ableneſs of it ſo far as it is underſtood, and 
the diſagreeableneſs * the b to the 
human heart. And, 

Laſtly, That the Gans of men con- 
cerning moral good and evil are not intirely 
owing to tradition, cuſtom, and education, 
is evident from their conſtancy and unifor- 
mity. In things which have a foundation 
in nature, which is ſtable and always con- 

ſiſtent, 
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ſiſtent, all men agree. In things which take 8 E RM. 
their riſe from fancy and caprice, or depend VIII. 
an particular circumſtances and private views, 


their, traditions and cuſtoms are variable. 

What can be more different than the faſhions 
which obtain in nations, their manner of li- 

ving, their forms of policy, their laws and 

their religion, I mean the poſitive part of it, 
or the rites of devotion and divine ſervice ? 

And if their notions of morality were wholly 

derived from the ſame origin, we ſhould ſce 
the ſame variety in them. Upon that ſuppo- 
ſition the notions of virtue might in ſome 
places be the reverſe of what they now uni- 
verſally are: The things which are unjuſt, 
impure, and diſhoneſt, might be lovely and 
praiſe-worthy: It might be as reputable to 
murder a kind indulgent father in cold blood 
and without any provocation, as now it is to 
puniſh the murderer, or to kill an aſſaſſin, or 
a robber, in one's own defence. But this is ſo 
apparently abſurd you will ſcarcely imagine 
human nature capable of it. Nay farther, I 
believe none of us can doubt, but if you pro- 
poſe to the moſt uninſtructed favage in the 
world ſo as he can underftand it, a compleat 
moral character, conſiſting of undiſſembled 
piety, juſtice, fidelity, and beneficence, it 
will appear to him beautiful, and his ſoul will 


In- 
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SERM.inwardly applaud it: Whereas the contrary, 
VIII. profaneneſs, fraud, perfidiouſneſs, ingratitude, 
WY and cruelty, he can conſider no otherwiſe than 


as abominable. | 

Now the fear of God, conſidered as a 
practical principle, has a neceſſary relation to 
theſe moral differences; and the proper im- 
mediate uſe of it in the conduct of life is to 
direct men in doing good and eſchewing 
evil, which evidently appears to be a wife 
and juſt deſign, moſt worthy of intelligent 
beings, and which tis impoſſible for us not 
to approve unleſs we be diveſted of humanity. 


But how unlike ſuperſtition, which always 


preſcribes weak and fanciful uſages, with- 
out any foundation in the reaſon of things, 
and without any connexion with the general 
good of mankind, or the rational happineſs 
of any man; ſometimes barbarities which 
are abhorrent to nature, deſtructive of order 
and peace, and contrary to the beſt ſenti- 
ments of the human mind? Tis true, reli- 
gion has been often mixed with ſuperſtition ; 
the fear of God has been taught by arbitrary 
precepts of men, and been abuſed to the pro- 


moting and eſtabliſhing idle ſpeculations, 


unprofitable ceremonies, and even unchari- 
tableneſs, and other immoralities. Indeed 


very few public religious conſtitutions, not 


excepting 
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excepting thoſe in chriſtian countries, (even 8g R M. 
tho ſettled on the beſt foundation, and pro- VIII. 
fefling to be directed by the beſt rule,) have 


been altogether free from this fault; ſome of 
them are incumbered with ſuch a multitude 
of human inventions as to enervate true mo- 
ral piety and virtue, the only valuable end 
of all religious conſtitutions. But ſurely it is 
unreaſonable on that account to reject all re- 
ligion in the lump, as if there were nothing 
in it but ſuperſtition; and to do ſo ſhews a 
raſli and undiſtinguiſhing judgment, when 
the difference is ſo apparent, and every man's 
reaſon, if he deliberately attends to its voice, 
will lead him to diſcern it. What can be 
more rational and becoming intelligent crea- 
tures, than that being convinced by innume- 
rable inſtances of wiſe and good deſign in 
the order of the world and in the frame of 
their own nature, they ſhould inwardly ac- 
knowledge with affectionate reverence the 
one ſupreme maker and ruler of all, (clearly 
proved by his works and the whole of his 
adminiſtration, - to be perfectly wiſe, righte- 
ous; and benevolent, ) and from that princi- 
ple to practiſe the virtues of juſtice and cha- 
rity to their fellow creatures; the obligation 
to which he has deeply engraved on 
their hearts, and ſhewn the inſeparable con- 
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SER M.nexion of them with the moſt univerſal good 
VIII. of all rational being? What affinity has ſuper- 
ſtition with this? or can it pretend to any 
ſuch evidence for its doctrines, or any ſuch 
excellence and uſefulneſs in its precepts ? For fltr 
the honour of chriſtianity, let it be obſerved, Ig 
that it never repreſents the fear of God in 
any other view, than as inſeparably connected 
with the eſſential duties of morality, nor ap- fp 
plies to any other purpoſe than enforcing ti 
them. When the facred writers teach men Wie 
the fear of the Lord, they never explain it Il 
as conſiſting in the obſervance of poſitive rites Nie 
even of divine appointment, (though that is 
alſo an inferior part of our homage to him,) 
but in keeping his commandments, that is, 
his immutable precepts of eternal righteouſ- 
neſs, by living ſoberly and righteouſly, by 
departing from evil and doing good, ſeeking Wic 
peace and purſuing it: duties to which we Nd 
have a perpetual monitor in our own breaſts; ſe 
and we cannot help ſeeing their tendency to ſt! 
the greateſt happineſs of the human nature. Ih 
Let every man then judge for himſelf, whe- Ne 
ther religion be not our true wiſdom, and In 
perfectly rational, while we apply it to theſe Ib 
purpoſes and regularly purſue them. k 
Having thus endeavoured to refute the It 
pretence againſt religion or the fear of God, ſc 

that 


and ſbeum to be true Wiſdem, 


dd Ichat it is the ame with ſuperſtition, an irra-S E RM. 
r- tional unmanly thing, founded in the fearful- VIII. 
ly Ppeſs of men's tempers and the weakneſs ff 
ch their underſtandings; and to ſhew on the con- 
or Itrary, that it really deſerves the character 
d, Igiven it in my text, namely, that it is wiſ- 


dom Het us ſee now whether the charge of 
weakneſs and folly, in taking up opinions by 
prejudice and without an impartial examina- 
tion, may not be fairly turned upon the pro- 
n feſſed adverſaries of religion themſelves. Here 
it WI do not inſiſt on the apparent ſuperiority of 
es Micaſon, as we think, on our fide; tho' in fo 
plain a caſe, where ſtrong, we mult even be- 
leye irrefragable arguments are intelligibly 
propoſed, one cannot help ſuſpecting that it 
vᷣprepoſſeſſion only which hinders men, (other- 
wiſe of tolerable underſtanding, ) to ſee the 
g Jorce of them. But I will directly point out 
e ihe particular prejudice which they give too 
evident cauſe to charge them with, and it is 
o the viciouſneſs and depravity of their own 
hearts and lives. Every one who has ſeriouſly 
conſidered the infirmity of human nature, 
muſt be ſenſible that the affections very often 
biaſs and miſlead the judgment ; and where a 
ſelfiſh intereſt or a paſſion-'oppolite to any 
e ruth prevails, that truth is difficultly diſ- 
¶cerned and frequently denied, let the evidence 
t U 2 of 
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-SERM, of it be ever ſo ſtrong. This is the caſe of the 
VIII. unhappy men who have arrived at ſuch 2 
thorough infidelity as to be enemies to moral 
goodneſs even in ſpeculation. By indulging 
habitually their ſenſual deſires and paſſions, 
they become inſenſible of the beauty of vir. 
tue, (that divine form which ſtrikes every un- 
corrupted human heart with the higheſt vene- 
ration and eſteem,) and at laſt perſuade them- 
ſelves that it is no more than an empty 
ſhadow. Was there ever any undebauched 
mind brought by cool reaſoning to a contempt 
of temperance, righteouſneſs, ſincerity, and 
benevolence ? And what is there oppoſite to 
theſe qualities but paſſions of the moſt un- 
manly kind, paſſions for brutal pleaſures, and 
for the baſeſt ſelfiſhneſs, terminating in dil- 
honeſty and ill nature? If theſe may not be 
called prejudices, humanity muſt be given up 
with religion; and the principal glory of our Wi 
nature abandoned, that we ny become free ie 
reaſoners. 
This is the root of irreligion, * the 
greateſt height of it is avowed atheiſm. When 
men are enemies to virtue in their hearts, the 
next ſtep is to caſt off the fear of God and" 
faith in him; to deny his being and his attri-'! 
butes, and to argue againſt them. Where is 
the man that ever AY loved moral re&i-þ 
tude, 


and ſbeum to be true Wiſdom. 


he tude, ſincerely practiſed it, and affectionately S B RM. 
i pleaded its cauſe, and at the ſame time was a VIII. 


ral profeſſed oppoſer of the Deity and provi- 
ne dence ? The moral ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
1s, and the moral perfections of God manifeſted 
ir- in his adminiſtration, (and which it is appre- 
n-MW ended will be yet more awfully diſplayed 
«i hereafter,) theſe, I fay, are the points which 
n- the adverſaries of piety and virtue quarrel with. 
tr Indeed it is no wonder that the obſtinate ha- 
ed eers of juſtice and goodneſs, cannot look upon 
pt infinite goodneſs and juſtice otherwiſe than 
nd vith terror and averſion ; and therefore to get 
to id of the uneaſy apprehenſions which ariſe 
from that view, they with ſuch diſagreeable 
principles were not, and at laſt under the co- 
our of ſome trifling pretences bring themſelves 
b imagine they are not true. Let unbiaſſed 
praſon determine where truth lies, and on which 
ur ade there is the faireſt occaſion for an imputa- 
ee uon of unmanly prejudice and weak credulity. 
To conclude my diſcourſe on this ſubject 
by applying it to ourſelves, to profeſſed be- 
levers in God and fearers of his name, par- 
ticularly to chriſtians, let us do all the honour 
ve can to our religious profeſſion by the pu- 
ity and ſimplicity of a reaſonable worſhip, 
and eſpecially by the innocence and virtuous 
integrity of our lives. It muſt be acknow- 
U3 ledged 
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SRM. ledged that the moſt rational principles of re. 
VIII. ligion, (founded on the cleareſt and moſt ſa- 
tisfying evidence, ) have been in many nations 

of the world, and are now in many chriſtian 
countries, where they are openly maintained 

and gloried in, — have been, I ſay, diſhonour- 

ed by a mixture of unreaſonable opinions and 
ſuperſtitious rites ; which ſome, pretending 

a great zeal for religion, have laid a mighty 

ſtreſs upon, as if the whole of piety conſiſted 

in them. This has given men of corrupt 
minds, and diſinclined to the fear of God, 

an occaſion of blaſpheming it as altogether 

a weak and fanciful thing; which is indeed 

on their part unjuſtifiable, and diſcovers greit 
weaknefs of underſtanding as well as deprz- 

vity of affections : But at the ſame time it i; 
extremely to be regretted, that the friends of 
religion ſhould give its enemies ſuch a handle 
againſt it. It ſhould be our principal care 
always to offer unto God a reaſonable ſervice, 

That only is becoming us as intelligent crea- 
tures, and only will be acceptable to him 
who is a pure and perfectly intelligent ſpirit 
: and 1s to be worſhipped in fpirit and truth. 
Eſpecially the chriſtian inſtitution does not 

place piety in external acts. The kingdom 

of God, * St. Paul teaches us, is not = 

| an 


Rom. xiv, 17, 
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"re. fil and drink, nor any thing of an indifferent 8 ER u. 
t fa. nature, which neither if we uſe,it, are we VII. 


ions the better, nor if we forbear it, are we the 
tian worſe, (as he elſewhere ſpeaks,) * but it is 
ned 1g#teouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
ur- Ghoſt. The end of the + commandment 
and which Jeſus Chriſt gave to the world is not 
ing ritual obſervances, but charity, out of a pure 
hty i bart, and à good conſcience, and faith un- 
ted jergned ; and it is the conſtant doctrine of the 
apoſtles, agreeable to the original inſtruction 
of their maſter, that pure religion, and un- 
defiled, before God the Father, is this, to vijit 
the fatherleſs and widows in their affliftion, 
and to keep our ſelves unſpotted from the world. 
If true piety or the fear of God be wiſdom 
at all, it is certainly practical wiſdom, which, 
as Solomon obſerves, & is profitable to direct. 
Let the influence of it, then, appear in our 
lives, let it govern the diſpoſitions of our 
minds and our whole behaviour, otherwiſe 
a- the beſt opinions we can have concerning 
m God and religion are but idle and uſeleſs ſpe- 
it, culations. The proper direction of this prin- 
b. ciple is to the practice of righteouſneſs and 
offi goodneſs; and fo far only can we be ſaid con- 
ml fiſtently to receive it, as it has that effect upon 
at 1. 94 us, 


'® 7 Cor. viii. 8. 1 Tim. i. 5. 1 James i. 27. 
Eccleſ. x. 10. , : J . 
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SERM.,us. Judging by this rule, I am afraid irre- 
VIII. ligion ſtill governs the hearts of many who 
— 


make a contrary profeſſion; and though they 
may applaud the wiſdom of piety or the fear of 
God, there is another ſort of wiſdom which has 
a great ſhare in their counſels, and in directing 
their conduct, - that wiſdom which the apoſtle 
Paul * calls fleſhly ; and St. James Þ ſays, it 
deſcendeth not from above, but is earthly and 


. ſenſual. How little is ſimplicity and godly 


ſincerity regarded by men in their converſa- 
tions, nay is it not thought low and deſpica- 
ble? How viſibly do many, even profeſſing 
godlineſs, form their ſchemes of life, and 
carry them on, wholly by the maxims of 
worldly policy? Do not we ſee that devout 
perſons in whom religious ſentiments habitu- 
ally prevail, have difficulty enough to ſup- 
port themſelves in a pious temper of mind 
and courſe of life, upon the principles of reli- 
gion and morality, (certain and important as 
they are, ) in oppoſition to the too common 
and often proſperous impiety of multitudes 
in the world, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
temptations good men meet with? It will 
therefore require our utmoſt care and atten- 
tion to cheriſh and ſtrengthen in our hearts a 
ſerious ſenſe of the ſupreme Being, and of 

his 


9.2 Cor. ; I2, t James iii, 15. 
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his attributes, as exerciſed in the government 8 ER M. 
of the world; with a high affectionate eſteem VIII. 
for him, producing a conſtant endeavour to 
imitate his moral perfeCtions, to keep his com- 
mandments, and to depart from evil which 

is underſtanding. Then ſhall we have an 
experimental conviction in our own minds, 
impregnable againſt all impious cavils, that 

the fear of the Lord is true wiſdom ; eſſen- 

tially different from weak and fooliſh ſuper- 
ſtition ; and by the apparent fruits of reli- 

gion in our lives, we ſhall be the moſt uſe- 

ful in promoting its intereſt, to the glory of 

God our heavenly Father, our own comfort, 

and the good of mankind. 


S E R- 
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SERMON IX 


Religion ſhewn to be perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the true Intereſt of 
Mankind. 


Job xxviii. 28. 


And unto Man he ſaid, Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is Wiſdom, and to depart from 
Evil is underſtanding. 


N the foregoing diſcourſe from theſe 
words I endeavoured to vindicate true 
piety, or the fear of God, from the im- 
putation of weakneſs and folly, in the prin- 
ciples on which it reſts, and the practice 
which it preſcribes ; and to ſhew that it is 
eſſentially different from ſuperſtition, and 
not to be accounted for by any of its cauſes, 
— by thetimorouſneſs of men's tempers, or the 
weakneſs of their underſtandings, by politi- 
cal fiction, or cuſtomary tradition. There 
is. another charge brought. againſt religion 
by its adverſaries, directly oppoſite to the cha- 
racter 
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racter given of it in the text, namely, it is 8 E RM. 
alleged to be contrary to the true intereſt of IX. 
mankind, of every individual, and of the uni 
ted bodies of men, or civil aſſociations into 

- | which they have been obliged to form them- 

f | ſelves for their common ſafety and advantage. 
Now, it is ſaid, wi ſdom conſiſts in purſuing 
the ends of our nature, and our happineſs, 
by the beſt and moſt effectual methods we can 
deviſe in the circumſtances wherein we are 
placed. How then can any inſtitution or diſ- 
cipline be accounted wiſe, which reſtrains us 
in the uſe of that liberty, (as certainly religion 
does in many inſtances,) and abridges us of 
ſuch enjoyment as our nature is capable of, 
nay prompts us to purſue ? 
If what has been already faid to ſhew that 
the fear of the Lord is wiſdom, be true, it 
can hardly be imagined that there is any force 
in this objection. If religion be perfectly 
agreeable to the rational human nature; if the 
main principles of it be ſo clear that we can- 
not reſiſt the evidence of them, and we can- 
not poſſibly act in contradiction to its laws 
without the inward diſapprobation and re- 

| proaches of our own hearts; and if there be a 
ſupreme wiſe and good governor of the uni- 
verſe to whom this 'is to be attributed, as 
being the neceſſary reſult of his * 


Religion ſhewn to be perfecliy confiflent 


S ERM. if, I ſay, theſe things be true, one would think 
IX. it impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch an incon- 


ſiſtency in nature as that religion in the whole 
ſhould be really hurtful to us : In other words, 
that it ſhould be at the ſame time reaſonable 
and unreaſonable; for truth and reaſon, if 
any thing, is conſiſtent and uniform. Some 
leſſer preſent inconveniencies may indeed at- 
tend a wiſe conſtitution ; they may even ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe from the nature and condition 
of things, as it is true in fact that the practice 
of virtue is attended with ſome difficulty and 
uneaſineſs in our preſent imperfect probatio- 
nary ſtate. But conſidering how clearly it is 
taught and ſtrongly enforced by reaſon, it can- 
not be imagined to be contrary, in the main, 
to our true happineſs, if wiſdom and good- 
neſs be manifeſted in the frame of our nature 
and the appointment of our condition. 

But if we examine this pretence by itſelf 
more particularly, we ſhall find that it is ill 
grounded; and that, on the contrary, there 
is a ſtrict connexion between our duty and 
our true intereſt, whereby the arguments 
proving that the fear of the Lord is wiſdom 
will receive a great addition of force, and it 
will appear reaſonable in every view. Firſt, 
it is alleged that religion lays ſevere reſtraints 
on men, forbidding the gratification of their 
natural 


' with the true Intereſt of Mankind. 


natural appetites and paſſions; it requires 8 E RN. 


them to deny themſelves, and to mortify 
thoſe affections which are the growth of na- 
ture, the tendency whereof is to ſet them at 
odds with themſelves, and create a continual 
uneaſineſs in their breaſts. Now, is it to be 
thought that the author of nature, (if he is ſo 
beneficent as religion repreſents him,) has 
given us defires which at the ſame time he has 
not allowed us to gratify, and even mocked 
us by placing enjoyment within our reach, to 
which we are ſollicited by a craving appetite, 
yet made it our duty to abſtain with pain to 
ourſelves ? To make this argument conclu- 
ſive, it would be neceſſary to prove that the 
higheſt felicity of man conſiſts in the unre- 
ſtrained gratification of every appetite and 
defire in his nature; which is ſo far from be- 
ing true, that nothing is more certain than 
the contrary, If we will at all attend to our 
own conſtitution, and what we cannot help 
obſerving in ourſelves, we muſt be convinced 
that the demands of our lower appetites and 
paſſions often interfere even among them- 


ſelves, ſo that it is not in our power to com- 


ply with every one of them; beſides their 
thwarting and contradicting the higher affec- 
tions, in the immediate vigorous operation 
of which and the natural effects of them, the 

nobleſt 
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SER M. nobleſt enjoyment conſiſt. The ſenſual in- th 
IX. clinations, the deſire of wealth and honour, | fy 
and che myltitude of paſſions which conti- | & 
nually excite us to actions of different kinds, Iſ 

(all of them under proper regulations uſeful, Ie 
tending to our ſafety and the promoting of e 

our intereſt,) theſe can none of them be in- |} © 
dulged without controul. They muſt give I! 
place in their turns to each other; they muſt } t 

be at ſome times retrenched; and there muſt I 

be an economy in the direction and govern- 1 
ment of them, that the ends and buſineſs of . 

life may be purſued with any regularity, or ll 
tolerable degree of ſucceſs. Now, what is the 
liberty that religion reſtrains, and which are 

the gratifications it forbids ? It does not re- 
quire men to root out, or to deny, at all times, 

and in every degree, any one affection which 

is the growth of nature ; it only prohibits the 
exorbitances of paſſion, and that exceſſive in- 
dulgence of ſome appetites which is really 
hurtful to nature, and tends to imbitter and 

to ſhorten life. Are luxury and debauchery, 

and the outrages of anger and revenge, ſuch 
goodly pleaſures and high enjoyments to a 
rational being, that the fear of God is to be 
cenſured as unfriendly to human nature for 
retrenching them; when indeed any one who 
will allow himſelf to think calmly, muſt ſee 
that 


mW 
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that theſe extravagancies are the violent 8 E RM. 
ſymptoms of an unnatural diſtempered IX. 
ſtate, neceſſary to be removed in order to aa 


ſound inward conſtitution, and to the true 
enjoyment of lite ? As there are not wanting 
examples in every age, and among ourſelves, 
of the effects of temperance, contentment, 
meekneſs, and other private virtues, and of 
the contrary paſſions and vices, upon human 
life, let any one who will conſider impar- 
tially, judge, which are the moſt conducive 
to what a wiſe man would chiefly value even 
in this world, and render our preſent condi- 
tion of being the moſt eaſy and happy. It 
is to be hoped, in deciding this queſtion, we 
ſhall have ſome conſideration of a mind 
which every one is conſcious of in himſelf, 
and ſenſible that by its ſelf- reflections it has 
a great ſhare in his happineſs or miſery, If a 
man's paſſionsare ſo vehement that they hurry 
him away againſt the admonitions of his 
conſcience, it will at ſome times break in 
upon his vicious enjoyments in ſpite of all 
his endeavours to filence its clamor, and make 
him feel the ſmart of its ſevere reproof for his 
folly and wickedneſs. Or if he ſhould be able 
to get the better of it, and harden his heart 
into inſenſibility by a long courſe of ſtupify- 
ing vice, it is at ſuch an expence of under- 

ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and ſtudied impairment of his rea- 
ſon, as would ſeem very reproachful to an 
intelligent creature. Upon the whole then, 
the precepts of religion which relate to ſelf- 
government, are no diſhonour to it; they do 
not lay it open to the charge of unreaſonable 
ſeverity, nor the conduct they preſcribe, to 
the imputation of weakneſs and folly, as neg- 
lecting the true intereſt and happineſs of the 


human nature, even in its preſent ſtate of 


exiſtence. Rather, on the other hand, the 
fear of God juſtly deſerves the character of 


wiſdom for the reaſon why Solomon often 


ſo celebrates it in his Proverbs ; namely, be- 


cauſe it contributes above all things to the ſa- 
tisfaction and proſperity of life, to health, 


length of days, riches, and honour, and eſpeci- 
ally to an eaſy, contented, ſelf-approving mind, 


a principal ingredient in the happy ſtate of 
every rational being. 


Another important branch of religion or the 
fear of God, (for it comprehends the whole 
of morality,) are the virtues of the ſocial and 
benevolent kind; and they, as well as thoſe 
which terminate directly in ourſelves, inſtead 
of being diſadvantageous, are eminently uſe- 


ful for promoting all the happineſs which we 


are capable of enjoying in this world. A 


2 temper, charity, fidelity, and juſ- 


tice, 
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tice, are qualities which procure a man ſuch S R RM. 


eſteem and confidence from thoſe who are 
acquainted with him, as tend greatly to ſecure 
life, and enlarge the enjoyments of it. Where- 
as the angry and malevolent paſſions not only 
trouble a man's own fleſh, as Solomon ſpeaks *, 
that is, makes his own life uneaſy, but pro- 
duce great diſorders in the world, ſtrife and 
confuſion, wars and deſolations, with con- 
tinual dangers, diſtreſs and perplexity to the 
authors of them. All this is ſo evident, even 
without any conſideration of the fear or awe 
of God, (which is the greateſt ſecurity of 
every virtue,) that an avowed unbeliever, 
conſiſtently with his principles, might ac- 
knowledge it. Epicurus is ſaid to have pro- 
feſſed it as his opinion, that virtue is the 
greateſt good of man, and to have placed the 
higheſt happineſs in pleaſures of the rational 
and moral kind; though vices of the moſt in- 
famous ſort are ſtill called by his name, and 
were patroniſed, at leaſt the ſtrongeſt barriers 
againſt them were certainly broken down, by 
his tenets, But this is a fair teſtimony from 
an atheiſt, that religion, (fo far as it reſtrains 
our appetites and paſſions, and confines them 
within the bounds of virtue, of temperance, 
juſtice, and mercy,) is not deſervedly liable 

Vor, II. X to 


* Prov, xi. 17. 


IX. 
wy we 


* 
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SERM.to cenſure and folly ; or an unreaſonable en- 
IX. croachment on the rights of human nature. 
But, 

In the next place, let us conſider piety it- 
ſelf in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, or the ſentiments 
and affections which it imports, and we 
ſhall find that they are the only ſolid founda- 
tion upon which we can enjoy any true ſatiſ- 
faction and tranquillity of mind; ſo far is it 
from being injurious to our intereſt. Upon 
the ſlighteſt view we can take of man, of his 
natural powers and affections, and of the 
condition in which he finds himſelf, it will 
moſt obviouſly occur to our thoughts, that 
he is an intelligent weak being, furniſhed in- 

deed with noble powers, and which point to 
High attainments both in the way of -under- 
ſtanding and fruition, but dependent and 
frail; liable to inconveniencies from a multi- 
tude of things about him, as well as poſ- 
ſeſſed of many enjoyments and advantages 
which cannot be attributed to his own power 
and providence, more than his avoiding of 
evils and dangers; ſenſible from his own 
conſciouſneſs that his exiſtence has not been 
of a long duration, and neceſſarily preſaging 
the ſpeedy diſſolution of his life, by the ex- 
amples of thoſe of his own kind whom he 
ſees every day dying, from the brittleneſs of 


his 
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n- his own outward frame, and numberleſs Sr RN. 


re. events he finds himſelf liable to, which are, IX. 
in teſpect to his knowledge, perfect caſualties, "Y® 


it- and he has in himſelf no defence againſt 
its them; with all this, ſo naturally anxious 
ve about futurity, that he cannot enjoy himſelf 
a- or any thing elſe, at preſent, with full con- 
i- tentedneſs of mind, unleſs he has hope con- 
it cerning it. 

on I believe it will be allowed, that this is a 
ais juſt and fair view of the preſent ſtate of man, 
he though but an imperfect one to my purpoſe, 
ill and a more full repreſentation would make 
at I the argument appear ſtronger. Now let us 
n- apply it to the religious and the infidel ſcheme, 
to as ſet againſt each other, that we may ſee 
r- which is the moſt comfortable and advan- 
ad tageous ; in other words, which is the beſt 
ti- calculated to promote the true intereſt of man- 
kind. The religious ſcheme teaches us, that 
es the whole world, and every part of it, is fill- 
er ed with intelligence and goodneſs ; that we 
of | ourſelves, and all things about us which are 
capable of affecting us in any manner, de- 
n rive our and their being and powers of every 
kind from an infinitely wiſe and good cauſe, 
c- © upon which we and all things depend, and 
ic | which ſtill governs the whole irreſiſtibly, but 
of with the moſt perfect wiſdom and benevo- 


X 2 lence, 
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S ERM. lence, extending its care and providence to 
IX. all, even the minuteſt affairs of the world. 


From this what may not be hoped for, that 
is truly deſirable to a rational nature? There 
is ground to expect that every thing ſhall be 
ordered in the beſt manner; and though we 


ourſelves cannot comprehend the intire reaſon 
of things, and the deſign of particular events, 


yet every thing really is juſt as it ſhould be, 
that is, ordered according to the higheſt rea- 


ſon and the moſt perfect equity; for the great- 


eſt abſolute good, or the greateſt happineſs 
of the whole intellectual ſyſtem, Is not this 
what a man's heart would wiſh to be ſo? And 
if he finds it to be true, muſt it not yield 
him ſolid joy, as a foundation upon which 
he can reſt with pleaſure, ſupport his mind in 
all events, and look to futurity with comfort. 
But, on the other hand, the atheiſtical 
ſcheme fpreads horror and confuſion over the 
whole face of nature: According to it, the 
world is; as Job ſpeaks of death, * lhe 4 
land of darkneſs, without any order, where the 
light is as darkneſs. If we enquire concern- 
ing ourſelves, our conſtitution, or our ſtate 
preſent or future, as how came we into being, 
diſtinguiſhed from many other kinds by pe- 
culiar power and privileges ? The anſwer is, 
7 by 

* Job x, 22. 
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by the fortuitous concourſe of ſenſeleſs atoms, 8 ERM. 
or by a blind undeſigning fatality. How do IX. 


we live? How are we preſerved ? To what 
cauſe can we aſſign the good we enjoy, that 
we may make the proper acknowledgments 
to which the affections of our nature prompt 
us? And how ſhall the evils we fear be pre- 
vented ? The anſwer ftill is nothing but 
chance or neceflity, which leaves no room 
for the exerciſe of hope or gratitude, our 
moſt delightful affections; and is at leaſt a 
mighty diſcouragement to-the uſe of our in- 
tellectual powers, in forming and purſuing 
any laudable deſigns in life, the moſt agree- 
able employment which the mind is capable 
of; — This, I ſay, is greatly diſcouraged by the 
principles of irreligion, there being accord- 
ing to them, no ſuperior power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, to whoſe approbation and protec- 
tion we ſhould endeavour to recommend our- 
ſelves and our works. And with what pleaſure 
could any man apply his mind to the con- 
templation of order, or the ſtudy of promo- 
ting it, if he believed that infinite confuſion 
prevails in the univerſe? Again, if we aſk 
what ſhall become of us when we die? All 
the anſwer, and all the hope upon this hypo- 
theſis, is, that our very being ſhall be utterly 
extinguiſhed, and ceaſe for ever. But how 

X 3 are 
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SEK M.are we ſecured even of that? Have we not a 


chance for a future exiſtence as well as anni- 


WY hilation ? or if the event is determined by ne- 


ceflity, who can. tell which of the two is 

neceſlary ? | 
The point laſt mentioned deſerves the par- 
ticular attention of all unbelievers. Every 
one will acknowledge that if the principles of 
religion be true concerning the ſtate of man- 
kind, both preſent and future, that they are 
all now under trial and diſcipline, and here- 
after to be rewarded or puniſhed according as 
their works have been good or evil; if, I ſay, 
theſe principles be true, they are of the great- 
eſt importance, and determine what is our 
higheſt intereſt. Surely it can never be ac- 
counted wiſdom to run the hazard of inex- 
preſſible future miſery, for the pleaſures here 
to be enjoyed in a vicious courſe of life, above 
what the virtuous mind is capable of; or to 
avoid ſome preſent uneaſineſs, ſuch as accom- 
panies the reſiſting of temptations, religious 
ſelf-denial, or even the enduring of perſecu- 
tion, — to avoid this, I ſay, at the expence of 
a future perfect and eternal happineſs. All 
the conſolation of the infidel, and that only 
whereby he can pretend to juſtify his conduct, 
is, that future rewards or puniſhments are 
no more than political fictions, or enthu- 
ſiaſtic 
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t a || Gaſtic dreams, and there is no rational ground 8 E RM. 
ni- ¶ to expect them. But what aſſurance has he IX. 
ne- Hof this, to make him eaſy on a reaſonable 
is foundation? He ſhould have demonſtration 

which excludes the poſſibility of a miſtake ; 
ar- or if the ſubject is not capable of that, at 
Ty leaſt ſuch certainty as leaves no room to 
of doubt. But this can never be attained. Does 
n- © there appear to the human mind any con- 
re  tradiction in the idea of a future exiſtence ? 
e- Ils not the continuance of our being as con- 
as  ceivable as the commencement of it? In- 
deed it is much more eafily apprehended. 
Some have imagined an abſurdity in a tran- 
tion from nothing to being, or the pro- 
duction of a new real entity. However every 
mortal knows his conſciouſneſs had a begin- 
ning ; and by conſciouſneſs alone he knows 
his perſonal exiſtence, or the being of him- 
'o Il felf, than which nothing can be to him a 
- W more certain reality. 
s But the continuance of being is familiar 
-o our thoughts, we know it experimentally, 
£ I bor can any man be aſſured that it ſhall ceaſe 
when he dies. We know not what death is, 
my further than that we ſee that the body 
- 


ceaſes to be animated; but it does not neceſſa- 
rily follow that there ſhall be an utter ceſſation 


of thought and all its modes. Experience 
X 4 ſhows 


3 4 * 
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8 ERM. ſhows that the thinking power remains undi- 


miniſhed when a limb is loſt which once was 


SY animated; and what certainty can there be 


that it ſhall not remain ſtill in its vigour, 
when by the diſſolution of what is called life, 
the body ſhall anne its form t turn to 
common earth? 

To argue againſt the juſtice of fied pu- 
niſhments or their conſiſtency with goodneſs 
is to acknowledge a moral ſyſtem and ruling 
righteouſneſsand goodneſs in the univerſe ; from 
which the generality of mankind have thought 
the higheſt probability ariſes of recompences 
hereafter, conſidering the apparently promiſ- 
cuous adminiſtration here, or rather that thoſe 
divine perfections are but imperfectly, (tho 
really in a degree diſcernible by every atten- 
tive mind,) manifeſted in this ſtate, which has 
the plain characters of a probation-ſtate. But 
it is not my deſign at preſent to eſtabliſh that 
great principle of religion. All I aim at, is to 
ſhow that there is no poſſible ſecurity againſt 
it; and we have no 'ſufficient evidence from 
any principle, or fact, which falls within hu- 
man knowledge, that it cannot be, (which, I 
think, is undeniably clear,) and therefore all 
which any unbeliever can pretend to in this 
matter is uncertainty, 
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Now, ſuppoſing it to be the caſe that aSe rm. 


futare ſtate is to any man uncertain, and that 


IX. 


he does not believe it, becauſe he does notſee © * 


reaſons ſufficient ſo to determine hisjudgment; 
at the ſame time he is not, nor can poflibly be 
ſure of thecontrary ;--the queſtion is, bow does 
wiſdom require him to conduct himſelf with 
reſpect to it upon this ſuppoſition ? And here, 
the importance of that future condition of 
being, ſuppoſed doubtful, is to be taken into 
conſideration, and it muſt be allowed to be 
very great: The principles of religion repre- 
ſent it ſo; and the objections of the Infidels 
are not againſt this, but againſt the 7ruth or the 
credibility of a future exiſtence, What can 
the mind think of ſo awful, as that an om- 
niſcient, infinitely powerful, and righteous 
being, will bring every work of man into 
judgment, and every ſecret thing, whether it 
be good or evil? That rewards and puniſh- 
ments ſhall be diſtributed in exact proportion 
to the moral rectitude and viciouſneſs of all hu- 
man actions? Who can comprehend the iſſues 
of that judgment, or imagine in what manner 


and to what degree they will affect him? 


It muſt be, as the ſcripture repreſents it, a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God, the hands of his avenging juſtice. And 


who in this imperfect ſtate can form an ade- 
quate 


Religion ſhewn to be perfectly conſiſtent 


SER NM. quate idea of that exceeding great and eternal 
IX. weight of glory which ſhall be the recom- 
w—— penge. of fincere and perſevering religion ? 


If theſe events appear to the mind, not cer- 
tain, but poſſible, and there is no convincing 
evidence againſt them ; at the ſame time, we 
know, that if they come to paſs, they have 
a neceſſary connexion with our moral cha- 
racter and behaviour, (which is not at all a 
point in queſtion, this being the very reaſon 
why a future ſtate is believed on the one fide, 
and denied on the other,) but, if it be ſo, 
what influence ſhould a doubt or uncertainty 
ſo circumſtanced have upon our preſent temper 
and conduct? Here let men but parallel caſes 
in their temporal affairs: Let them ſuppoſe, 
for example, a very great but uncertain dan- 
ger to their lives, their reputation, or worldly 
intereſt, (which they have in their power to 
prevent,) and a very eminent, but uncertain 
advantage, to be obtained, which however, 
depends on ſome practicable, indeed not ex- 
tremely difficult conditions, let them aſk 
themſelves what prudence would direct them 
to do in a caſe fo ſtated? I believe it will be 
agreed that a wiſe man would, for avoiding 
ſuch an extreme, even tho' doubtful danger, 
forego a preſent ſmall gratification, and ſub- 
mit to a ſmall preſent inconvenience, and 

that 
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that he would be at ſome pains to ſecure his S ERM. 5 
title to a great happineſs, tho it were uncer- IX. 
tain; eſpecially if it appeared that the pains ſo 


beſtowed would not be very hurtful to his 
preſent intereſts. And let any man judge 
whether the practice of virtue, which is the 
only condition required, be ſo prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the preſent life, that he ought 
to riſque an uncertain proſpect of perfect hap- 
pineſs hereafter, rather than ſubmit to it? 
All men find themſelves obliged to form their 
ſchemes of life upon great uncertainties, and 
our principles of action are influenced by low 
degrees of probability, very often by pre- 
ſumptions which do not amount to any pro- 
bability at all. And if this be the rule of con- 
duct in ſome caſes, why not in all? or can 
any reaſon be aſſigned why we ſhould not 
have a regard to futurity, (ſuppoſed doubtful,) 
beyond death, as well as to uncertain futurity 
within the limits of the preſent life ? 

Thus it appears that the reaſoning of ſome 
ſceptics, from the alleged doubtfulneſs of re- 
ligious principles, (particularly that concern- 
ing a future ſtate,) to the purpoſes of irreli- . 
gion, and to countenance an impious and im- 
moral practice, is falſe and ill- grounded, con- 
trary to the maxims by which all conſiderate 
perſons govern themſelves in like caſes, Their 


argu=- 
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SERM.argument is, that if a ſtate of retributions Je 
IX. hereafter be uncertain, men are under no 
F obligation to act with regard to it, or to deny It 
themſelves any gratification on that account. 
Whereas the directly contrary reaſoning is juſt, « 
viz. that if it be only uncertain, (which is all I 
that can be pretended, there being no poſi- 
tive evidence againſt it,) it becomes wiſe men 
to provide againſt a doubtful danger, and 
purſue the meaſures whereby they may be 
ſafe in all events; ſince by theſe meaſures 
they loſe nothing, and they are not, in the 
main, detrimental to any valuable intereſt, 
But the truth is, as in the common affairs of 
life men are often blind to their own true 
intereſt, or diverted from the proſecution of 
it by prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, eſpecially 
by vicious habits, ſtill covering their ſelf- de- 

ceit under ſome weak pretences of reaſon; 
and tho' health, and reputation, and worldly 
ptoſperity, are ſacrificed to a fooliſh paſſion, 
yet they who are ſo unhappily deceived, hide 
their folly from their own ſight under falſe 
colours and palliating excuſes ; ſo it is in this 
concern of infinitely greater importance. 
Men by a cuſtomary indulgence in the grati- 
fication of their lower appetites and ſelfiſh de- 
ſires, have contracted ſtrong immoral habits, 


which have great power over their minds, 
Co- 
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ons £ corrupting their affections; miſleading their S E R M. 
no judgments, ſo that they cannot diſcern the IX. 
eny | truth which is very clear to an unprejudiced "Ya 
nt, | underſtanding, and rendering them inſenſible 
it, } of their own real advantage. Can it be 
all thought that without an inward unfairneſs 
fi. and diſhoneſty of heart, biaſſed by violent 
en prejudices, any man would judge it wiſdom 
1d to run the hazard of loſing an endleſs perfect 
de felicity, and incurring a grievous future pu- 
es & niſhment, (even ſuppoſed uncertain, for that 
is the ſuppoſition. I am at preſent arguing 
upon) rather than live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly in this world, for the ſhort and 
evidently uncertain time in which he can 
with any colour of reaſon hope to enjoy the 
; 8 pleaſures of fin. Upon the whole then, let 
every man judge for himſelf, (but let him ſe- 
riouſly conſider, and judge impartially, the 
matter being of the laſt moment,) whether 
practical religion or the fear of God be con- 
trary to his true intereſt, taking into the ac- 
count whatever he knows certainly will, or 
poſſibly may affect him, in every part and 
every ſtate of his exiſtence; or if, on the 
contrary, it be not the ſureſt and moſt effec- 
tual way to make him as happy as he is ca- 
pable of being, and to provide for his ſafety 
| ol 
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SER M. in all events; in other words, whether it be 


IX. 


not wiſdom. 

Luaſtly, We may conſider men in their 
ſocial capacity, as united together in political 
bodies or civil. aſſociations; and it is pretend- 
ed that religion is inconſiſtent with their in- 
tereſt, nay ſubverſive of their very founda- 
tions. At our entrance on this ſubject one 
obſervation occurs very obviouſly.— That the 
objections raiſed by infidels againſt religion 
are directly contradictory to each other, which 
makes them the leſs formidable. Sometimes 
it is repreſented as a political fiction, an en- 
gine invented for the ſervice of civil gover- 


nors, to keep the people in a thorough ſub- 


jection to them; at other times it is, very in- 
conſiſtently, alleged to be utterly deſtructive 
of civil policy. But as the former pretence 
has been found weak and ill ſupported, ſo, 
upon inquiry, this will appear to be without 
any juſt foundation. 

Let it be remembered, that the fear of 
God takes in the ſocial affections of men, and 
not only allows them their full ſcope and 
free exerciſe, but ſtrongly enforces them. The 
firſt commandment of religion is, * zo love 


. the Lord God with all the heart, and with all 


the * and with all the mind; and the ſe- 


cond 
* Matt. xxii. 37+ 39. 


| befſcond is like unto it, thou ſhalt love thy neigb- S ER M. 
bour as thyſelf, that is, be ready to do good, IX. 
as far as you have power and opportunity, 
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to every one of mankind ; never violate any 
of his rights, but do to them as you would 
expect or defire they thould do to you in like 
circumſtances. Between theſe two there is 
a neceſſary inſeparable connexion, ſo that the 
profeſſion of the former, (the love of God,) 
paſſes for nothing, unleſs it produces the 
other, righteouſneſs, kind affections, and kind 
offices to men : For 'tis certain, the genuine 
principles of piety are not at all underſtood, 
nor have their due influence, if they are not 
thus applied, and bring not forth the fruits of 
juſtice, charity, and a peaceable diſpoſition. 
This, one would think, is a firm cement of 
ſociety, holding it together by the ſtrong- 
eſt bonds of ſincere undiſſembled love to 
mankind, and a pious regard to the Deity. 
Whereas, by the oppoſite ſcheme, theſe obli- 
gations are made void; every ſingle man is to 
be conſidered as an intire little whole by him- 
ſelf, unrelated to any ſyſtem; poſſeſſed of 
exiſtence, (however he came by it,) and a ca- 
pacity of ſome enjoyments which he is to 
purſue independently on any other being; 
generoſity, univerſal benevolence, public af- 
fections, patriotiſm, ſincerity, gratitude, and 
oh eſpe- 
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SERM. eſpecially the fear of God, (the principal e-f ] 

IX. curity of them all,)—theſe are accounted chi- 

w—— meras, the viſionary productions of diſtem- 

pered brains, without any real foundation in 

nature, or the cunning contrivance of artful 

men. It will be very ſtrange, if ſuch opi- 

nions ſhall appear to have a more favourable 

aſpect on civil ſociety and government, than 

the contrary ones of religion ; and if a ratio- 

nal conſiſtent ſcheme can be formed upon 

them, which will more effectually ſecure the 

juſt authority of rulers and (ms liberty of 
ſubjects. 

What I have ſaid, is not an 3 invidi- 
ous repreſentation of atheiſtical principles, 
however ſhocking it may ſeem to be. The 
men in that way of thinking openly profeſs 
what amounts to it, and from their own wri- 
tings the following ſeems to be a juſt account 
of their ſcheme ſo far as it relates to the pre- 
ſent ſubject. That the true original liberty of 
man conſiſts in an unreſtrained licence to do 
whatever his inclinations prompt him to do, 
without any conſideration of the Intereſts or 
ſuppoſed privileges of any other beings; and 
the only meaſure of right is power; if one 
man could tyrannize over all the reſt of his kind, 
and thought it for his happineſs, (that is, thatit 
would give him ** there is nothing to 

hinder 
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' hinder him, the reſtraipts of equity and con-S ERM. 
ſcience. being only imaginary. But in fact IX. 
this is impracticable, becauſe men are pretty 


nearly equal in force; at leaſt any number of 
men find themſelves ſufficiently able to reſiſt 
one, and therefore may refuſe to ſubmit to 
his luſt of domination, which is as much their 
natural right as his. The caſe being ſo, the 
ſtate of nature is the worſt of all ſtates, and 
men found themſelves under a neceflity of 
getting out of it as faſt as they could, For 
what could it produce but perpetual diſcord 
and confuſion ? Every man's hand was againſt 
his fellow, and nothing. ſo formidable as 
thoſe of his own ſpecies, from whom no 
good was to be expected unleſs it appeared 
to be for their own private advantage, and 
all kinds of miſchief of fraud and cruelty to 
be feared: Therefore their weakneſs, and 
dangers which they were all ſenſible of, put 
them upon a voluntary agreement for termi- 
nating their differences, or rather their wars, 
by relinquiſhing each his private rights, and 
uniting their force in civil government; which 
being veſted with all the rights that origi- 
nally belonged to its conſtituents, has an in- 
finite right as they call it, that is, an unli- 
mited power over every individual, their pro- 

e perties, 
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SERM. perties, their lives, and their conſciences, be- 
IX. ing all put in abſolute ſubjection to it. 

0 enquire a little into theſe princi- 
ples, which are even boaſted of by the abet- 
tors of them, as the greateſt ſecurity of civil 
power, and thereby of public peace. Firſt, 
we may obſerve that theſe authors, in raiſing 
their fabric of civil authority, find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity of having recourſe to 
ſomething like moral obligations, tho as ex- 
plained by them, they are really but trifling, 
the foundation of them being firſt ſapped by 
their own hypotheſis. It is pretended, that 
rights once abandoned cannot be juſtly re- 
ſumed, that contracts and covenants formally 
entered into bind men ſo that they cannot 
be violated without injuſtice; and here is one 
ſecurity of a commonwealth, which having 
received the ſurrender of private rights, muſt 
continue poſſeſs d of them unalienably. But 
let any one ſhow, if he can, how a man is 
bound by his own acts or words, the mere ar- 
bitrary declarations of his own will ; how, 1 
ſay, he can be bound by theſe, If oh is under 
no precedent natural ottigation., In the ſtate 
of natute he has a right to every thing, and 
againſt every man, no otherwiſe limited than 
by the bounds of His power ; he has not only 
a right of ſelf-defence againſt the invader of 
his 
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his property, his liberty, or his life, but by 8 ERM. 
way of prevention, to invade, to oppreſs, to IX. 


rob, to enſlave, and murder, as ſuppoſing the 
perſon ſo uſed to be actually his enemy, who 
would treat him the fame way if he could be 
before hand with him. This right is under 
no reſtraint in its exerciſe by juſtice, charity, 
honeſty, or conſcience ; but all kinds of de- 
ceit and violence are lawful till civil power 
is introduced. Now, what if compacts to 
form and eſtabliſh the rights of ſovereignty 
are not ſincerely meant for that end, but the 
real deſign of thoſe that enter into them is 
only to amuſe and deceive others by this ar- 
tifice'; intending that the ſtate of nature, 
(which is a ſtate of hoſtility,) ſhall continue, 
and that they will exert all the power and 
privileges of it when a fair opportunity ſhall 
offer? There is nothing in all this wrong up- 
on the principles I am conſidering, which 
center in this, that every man has an original 
right to uſe his reaſon and his active force in 
the way which he thinks moſt for his private 
advantage. 

But there is no need of taking this ſo deep 
as the very beginning of civil conſtitutions. 
For at whatever time we conſider them, and 
in whatever ſtate, even when they are formed 
and e in the beſt manner poflible, if the 

1 ſup- 
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SERM, ſupport of them be derived wholly from the 


IX. will of the members, (cach renouncing his 


— ——— 


private right and transferring it, and convey- 
ing his force to the political body, without 
ſuppoſing any antecedent obligation in nature 
to give ſtrength to this act, ) then it may be 
revoked by the ſame will at any time; for 
what the will can do, it can alſo undo, when 
there appears reaſon for undoing it. 

But the writers in this controverſy againſt 


religion, againſt natural morality, and the 


ſocial affections of mankind, ſeem to be dif- 
fident of that baſis upon which they place 
civil government, and 'which has been al- 
ready conſidered, namely contracts and cove- 
nants. And therefore they have their recourſe 
to another, which they hope will be more ſta- 
ble, having ſtrength enough to ſecure itſelf ; 
that is, the force of the magiſtrate, to which 
all muſt ſubmit. Sometimes they deduce 
from this alone the very nature and the mea- 
ſures of right and wrong in the whole extent 
of them; for they ſay that juſtice and injuſtice 
are determined by a law, and a law is nothing 
elſe bat the declared will of a ſuperior with 
a ſanction added to it. Let us ſee now upon 
what foot authority ſtands according to this 
account of it; and it is plainly no other than 
ſuperior power cauſing terror, or the weak- 

neſs 
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neſs and fear of its ſubjects. This does it noSE RM, 
great honour, nor will make it appear amia- IX. 


ble to men, ſo long as the generous affec- 
tions and a ſenſe of liberty have any place in 
their hearts. But eſpecially it is to be obſerved 
in oppoſition to theſe writers, that the ſecu- 
rity of civil government is hereby rendered 
precarious. There is nothing to hinder at- 
tempts againſt the. public tranquillity, and the 
power which is raiſed to preſerve it, but the 
danger of miſcarrying in them. Whenever 
treaſonable conſpiracies can be formed, and 
rebellions raiſed with a fair probability of 
prevailing, all ſcruples vaniſh, and the actu- 
al ſucceſs makes them actually juſt : The re- 
ſtraints of honour and conſcience, and a re- 


gard to the public, are mere bugbears which 


keep fools in awe, but men of ſenſe deſpiſe 
them. Let any one judge, who knows at all 
the ſtate of mankind, whether theſe are prin- 
ciples which have a tendency to ſecure civil 
authority, and thereby to preſerve peace and 
order among men. 

But the main ſtrength of our adverſaries 
objection - lies in this, that religion tends to 
weaken, and even to ſubvert civil govern- 
ment, by ſetting up private judgment or con- 
ſcience as a ſuperior tribunal in the breaſt of 
every ſubject, which claims a right of exa- 

1 mining 
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SER M. mining the acts of the higheſt human autho- | 
IX. rity, and refuſing obedience to them when 
it judges them to be wrong: Whereas their 
ptinciples veſt the civil ſovereign with an ab- 
ſolute ſupremacy which no one has a right to 
diſpute, but muſt implicitly yield, even an 
actual obedience to all its commands. I ſhall 

not inſiſt on the abject condition to which 

this reduces the whole of mankind, (except 

the few who have the ſupreme magiſtracy in 
their hands,) becauſe the men we have to do 
with in the preſent debate, avow no feeling 

of it, having profeſſedly abandoned all ſenſe 

of honour, liberty and virtue, unleſs fo far as 

they are fubſervient to private intereſt. But 

with reſpect to the ſecurity of government it- 

ſelf, though we grant it is true that the prin- 
ciples of religion eſtabliſh in every man a ſu- 
premacy for himſelf, ſo that his conſcience 
mult be the laſt judge of his actions, yet this 
ſupremacy does not make void the proper ex- 
erciſe of civil authority, nor hinder its effects. 

For the right of - conſcience importing not 
merely a liberty but an obligation to do what 

is right and fit, is the greateſt ſecurity of juſt 
obedience to the powers ordained of God, as 

well as of every thing elſe morally good that 

the human nature is capable cf. But the 
queſtion is, what advantage will be gained to 


the 
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the civil power if conſcience be diſplaced ? SER NM. 
Does the atheiſtical ſcheme ſubſtitute nothing IX. 


in its room which may be equally dangerous? 
Yes certainly ; for it transfers the ſupremacy 
to arbitrary will, luſt, and paſſion, all ſum- 
med up in ſelf- love, or the deſire of private 
happineſs, that is, pleaſure, which of right 
is the abſolute ruler in every human heart, 
and reaſon. is intended not to controul, but to 
miniſter to it. Is this more friendly to civil 
ſovereignty than conſcience, which is founded 
on the notion of a real and eſſential difference 
in the nature of things, between juſt and un- 
juſt, moral good and evil; and therefore muſt 
tie up. men's hands from public miſchiefs, 
though they might gratify their own hu- 
mours and inclinations. 

J hope now it is ſufficiently apparent, 
that the fear of God or ſincere religion is 
wiſdom in every view we can take of it; is 
founded, not on prejudice, but reaſon and 
truth, the higheſt reaſon and the moſt evi- 
dent truth; and the tendency of it is to the 
greateſt happineſs both private and public 
which men can enjoy in this world, as well 
as to provide in the beſt manner we can for 
a future ſtate of exiſtence. 

Upon that part of the ſubject which has 
been chiefly inſiſted on in this diſcourſe, I ſhall 


* only 
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SERM.only make two reflections, and conclude, 


IX. 


Firſt, we may ſee the true cauſe of fo much 
unhappineſs as there is in the world. The 
preſent ſtate of mankind is generally appre- 
hended to be bad. Misfortunes are loudly 
complained of; fickneſs, poverty, diſappoint- 
ments, injuries, public calamities, all con- 
cluded to be, (becauſe they are ſeen and felt,) 
infelicities to which our condition is liable, 
and attributed to different cauſes according to 
men's different ways of thinking, either to 


the immediate external occaſions of them, 


without looking any ' farther, or to the ap- 
pointment of providence, not without ſecret 
murmuring and diſcontent. But if we in- 
quire wiſely concerning this matter, we ſhall 
find that the moſt univerſal cauſe of natural 


evil is moral evil; and the true reafon why 


there is ſo much miſery in the earth, is be- 
cauſe there'is ſo much wickedneſs.” The or- 
dinary afflictions of human life are often the 
natural conſequences of men's vices, Whence 
proceed ſickneſs, poverty, and diſgrace ? For 
the moſt part, and viſibly, from debauchery 
injuſtice and floth. Whence wars and deſola- 
tions? As plainly, from pride and ambition; 
or as St. James ſpeaks, from the luſis f men 


that war in their members. Not that we 
ſhould imagine there is always a ſtrict and 
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immediate connexion in particular inſtances Sr R M. 
between irreligion and diſtreſs by the inter- IX. 


poſition of divine providence, as if they were 
to be reputed void of the fear of God, and 
finners above all others, on whom the 
heavieſt calamities fall, as in the example our 
Saviour mentions of thoſe on whom the 
tower of Silaam fell, and thoſe whoſe blood 
Pilate mingled with their facrifices. To judge 
after that manner, is to judge fooliſhly and 
uncharitably. For leaſt of all are the extra- 
ordinary ſufferings wherein God ſeems moſt 
apparently to interpoſe to be interpreted as a 
ſtrict retribution, bearing exact proportion to 
the demerit of men's perſonal crimes; but as 
the natural tendency of fin is to unhappineſs, 
it has actually introduced a great deal of 
unhappineſs into the world, which the wiſe 
God diſpenſes among the individuals of man- 
kind as he ſees fit, accommodating it to the 
purpoſes of his government in our ſtate of 
probation ; and in this his judgments are un- 
ſearchable and his ways paſt finding out. 
Secondly, We may obſerve with pleaſure, 
that the declarations of ſcripture on this head 
are perfectly agreeable to the reaſon and truth 
of things, and to experience. They inculcate 
not only in general this doctrine, that the 
fear 
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Sx R M. fear of the Lord is wiſdom, (the beginning and 
IX. the perfection of it) that to fear God and 


keep his commandments i is the whole duty, 
and 2 happineſs of man; but particularly, 
that it is the ſureſt way to preſent. tranquillity, 
to long life, health, honour, and riches; (ſo 
far as they are truly uſeful,) and that godli- 
neſs is profitable to all things, having, pro- 
miſe of the life that now is, and that which 
is to come. And to the public good of fo- 
Cieties nothing can —.—— ſo much as re- 
ligion. When it prevails, nation ball not riſe 
up againſt nation, neither ſhall they. learn War 
any more; men ſhall not hurt or deſtroy. one 
another, when the knowledge, of, the Lord ſpall 
fill the earth, as the waters cover the ſea. Up- 
on the whole then, the lovers of mankind, 
who are moſt deſirous of their happineſs, 
haye nothing ſo much to Wich and to; en- 
deayour, as that piety may flouriſh among 
them. And for eyery one of ourſelves in par- 
ticular, the beſt way to be as happy as we 
can be, even here, (beſides our hopes in a 
future ſtate,). is to amend, the faults of our 
tempers and our lives by the rules of religion ; 
for it will be found, bad as the world is, that 
the. ways of wiſdom. are ways of aue, 
and all ber paths are peace. 
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recommended. 


Matthew xxii. 37. 


/e — the Lord" thy God with all 
TY thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with 
all thy mind. 


T we have clear and fatisfying evidence 8 ER M. 
of the being of God, of his perfections X. 
natural and moral, of his having created 
the heavens, the earth, the ſea, and all 
chings which are in them, and of his provi- 
- © dence preſerving them all, diſpoſing the whole 
* | ſeries of events in them with the moſt per- 
ſect wiſdom, and for the greateſt good, we 
can ſcarcely avoid this important inquiry, 
What regards are due to him from us his 
reaſonable creatures? By looking into our 
minds we will perceive that they are diffe- 
rently affected with the objects that are pre- 


ſented to them ; ſome excite defire, ſome joy, 
| and 


The Love of God 


SER M. and others horror and averſion, and theſe 
X. different affections to | different objects are 
SY ſubdivided into various kinds. Though they 


come under the fame common denomina- 
tion of deſire and averſion, yet the inward 
perceptions of them have very little affinity 
with each other; for example, the deſire of 
meat and the deſire of virtue, the averſion to 
bodily pain, and the — to moral turpi- 
tude. But whatever variety there is in them, 
they all originally belong to our nature, and 
reſult from our conſtitution, we cannot make 
and we cannot deſtroy them. It may be in 
our power, by an habitual attention to ſome 
objects, to ſtrengthen the affections of the 
mind to them, and by diverting their atten- 
tion from other objects, to weaken its affec- 
tion to them, whereby the one obtains a pre- 
valence over the other, forming our temper 
and engaging our purſuit: But the original 
affections themſelves are conſtituted by nature 
the ſame and invariable, no more in the 
power of the mind, and dependent on its 
choice, as to their being or not being, than 
ſimple ideas are. Here we ſhall find our- 
ſelves obliged to reſt. As the materials of our 
knowledge are limited, the imagination and 
the underſtanding may variouſly compound, 
aſſociate, and diſtinguiſh them, but can cre- 
n ate 
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ate us no new ones, ſo are our affections. S E RM. 
When any object is propoſed to the perceiv- X. 


ing faculty, (perhaps before it is propoſed, as 
in the caſe of bodily appetites,) whether it be 
by ſenſe, by reflection, or in whatever man- 
ner, a certain propenſion towards it naturally 
ariſes, which we cannot hinder, nor alter, nor 
transfer to a different kind of object. For 
inſtance, the deſire of food prevents any 
reaſoning, deliberation, or choice, and we 
cannot poſſibly excite it to any other object: 
There is an approbation and eſteem of moral 
excellence, as natural to the human ſoul, 
which we cannot apply to any thing which 
is not apprehended to be moral excellence: 


And the fame may be ſaid concerning all our 


other affections, the objects are limited, and 
the movements of the mind towards them 
depend ſolely on the conſtitution of our na- 
ture. It is in vain therefore to call in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of foreign motives, ſuch as thoſe 
taken from intereſt, from the hope of happi- 
neſs, or the fear of miſery: Theſe may ſtrongly 
affect the mind, and operate on the ſprings 
of action, producing an earneſt purſuit, but 


the diſcerned qualities of objects themſelves 
can only excite affections to them. A man 


may be convinced that it is for his intereſt to 
haye a particular affection; but this cannot im- 
mediately 
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Stk M. mediately produce it, nor have any other ef- 


fect towards it, than to engage his earneſt at- 


son tothe object till the exciting qualities 


nature, but are not of equal i 
principal ends of it. Hunger and thirſt are 


are apprehended; and as ſoon as they appear, 
the affection naturally ariſes to itſelf. 

It is farther to be obſerved, that as objects 
are introduced into the mind by various ways, 
ſome by ſenſe, and others by reflection, at 
the firſt diſcernment of certain material be- 
ings there is raiſed a deſire or averſion to 
them: And by attending to the voluntary 
operations of out minds, and to the external 
actions of other moral agents, (che evidence 
of their inward diſpoſitions, ) nay to imaginary 
characters conſidered under the diſtinction of 
morally right and wrong, there ariſe directly 
oppoſite affrctions, the difference of -which 
we ſee as plainly and neceffarity as we do the 
difference between deſire and averſion to ſen- 


fible things. All-theſe equally belong to our 
importance to the 


the appetites of man; bodily pleaſure and 
pain are his natural ſenſations, of which he 
cannot diveſt himſelf, but when he delibe- 
rately attends to honeſty, benevolence, and 
fidelity, an affection to theſe qualities is as 
natural to him, and a diſlike of the contrary. 


To confine real affections to the objects of 


ſenſe, 
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proceed from the moſt ſtupid inconſideration. 


We know with che greateſt certainty, (becauſe 


we are intimately conſcious of it,) that ſome- 
thing exiſts which cannot be perceived by 
our eyes, nor cars, nor any other corporeal or- 
gans, which is the object of our moſt intenſe 
love: We know that we have as diſtinct ideas 
of reaſon, wiſdom, order, goodneſs, and juſ- 
tice, as of any ſenfible qualities; and that 
they as really affect our minds, tho! in a diffe- 
rent manner; and that as theſe kinds of ideas 
are the principal ſubjects of our ſpeculation, 


ſo our principal happineſs depends upon 


them, indeed without them humanity would 


be degraded to a level with the brutal nature, 
and its enjoymerts confined within a very 
farrow cifete.” Nor if there are other be- 
but whoſe exiftence i is fully proved,) to wilbin 
intellectual and moral qualities or perfections 
belong, which qualities in the degree wherein 
we diſcern them are highly eſteemed by us, 
and the matter of our enjoyment ; Theſe be- 
in gs are alſo theobjeQts of affections which are 
natural to the human mind: Eſpecially the 
moſt excellent of all beings, who is abſolutely 
perfect i in knowledge, wiſdom, rectitude, and 
goodneſs, juſtly challen lenges our higheſt eſteem 


and 
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SERM. and moſt affectionate regards. Nay, they will 
X. naturally and ultimately, of their own ac- 
%—Y cord, terminate upon him, if we have a firm 
perſuaſion of his being, and of thoſe his at- 
tributes, and if we carefully attend to them. 
Perhaps ſome men having firſt formed their 
idea of love by, and accuſtoming themſelves 

to appropriate the word to that emotion or 
paſſion they feel, and which they call love 
towards other ſubjects, have but a confuſed 
notion of the love of God, and even think 

it mere enthuſiaſm. But let us ſeriouſly con- 
ſider the ſeveral obvious characters of the 
Deity, as they are manifeſted to us by his 
works, and obſerve the impreſſions they 
make and cannot but make on a calm un- 
prejudiced mind, we ſhall then underſtand 

the affections to him which naturally ariſe in 
every human heart not ſunk in ſtupid inſenſi- 
bility and viciouſneſs, and which are compre- 
hended in this ſum of piety, Thou ſhalt. love 

the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

all thy ſoul, and with all thy ftrength, and with 

all. thy mind. 

_ Firſt, The mind of man cannot avoid diſ- 
tinguiſhing in things which are preſented to 
it, between beauty and deformity, regularity 
and confuſion, being pleaſed with the one, 
and diſpleaſed with the other. A careful at- 
tention 
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tention improves this ſenſe, and makes the 8 ER. 


difference more diſcernible and more affecting, 
but it has a foundation in nature. Scarcely 
any one is ſo ignorant and ſo unaccuſtomed 
to obſerve the diverſity of forms, as not to ſee 
a ſuperior excellence in ſome above others, 
conſiſting in order, proportion, and harmony; 
and to men of more enlarged underſtand- 
ing, and a more exquiſite taſte, the love of 
ſuch beauty riſes to a greater height, and 
gives a pleaſure far exceeding all ſenſual gra- 
tifications. Whence does this proceed? And 
to what cauſe ſhall it be attributed ? Surely it 
proceeds from our frame, and we are ſo con- 
ſtituted by nature ; but yet if we obſerve how 
ſuch beauty ſtrikes our minds, we ſhall per- 
ceive in it a reference to an original, a de- 
ſigning intelligence, which produced it, and 
which is apprehended to be more excellent, 
When a man views attentively any curious 
production of human art, immediately it oc- 
curs to his thoughts, that this is not the effect 
of chance, which can never be the cauſe of 
order, nor give any pleaſure to the mind, 
but thatit is the reſult of contrivance ; and it 
is his diſcerning the characters of underſtand- 
ing in the exact adjuſtmentof the ſeveral parts, 
with their various relations, and the harmony 
of the whole, that gives him the agreeable 

Vor. II. 2 enter- 
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SER M.entertainment, Without this, if there be 
X. any affection excited, it is but low, of a 
SY quite different kind from that which we are 
now conſidering, and ſtill in proportion as the 
marks of wiſdom are diſcovered in any work, 
ſo is our ſenſe of its beauty and the pleaſure of 
contemplating it. The materials are capable 
of any form, the moſt diſagreeable as well 
as the moſt pleaſing, and they are never 
apprehended to have formed themſelves, it is 
the diſpoſing intelligence. which attracts the 

affection, and gives delight. 
If from the low efforts of human ſkill and 
genius we take our riſe to the works of nature, 
we ſhall ſee vaſtly more exquiſite beauty, a 
more exact proportion, and perfect uniformity, 
amidſt an infinitely greater variety of parts. 
Take any piece of inanimate nature diverſified 
as we ſee it, the viſible heavens, the wide 
ſeas, huge tracts of mountains, large foreſts, 
or any other which fills the fight ;—— Theſe 
ſtrike the contemplative mind with a delight- 
ful ſenſation, abſtracting from all regard to the 
uſefulneſs of them ; but if we examine the 
ſenſations narrowly, it will appear to ariſe 
from the diſcerned regularity of the object, in 
other words, the manifeſtation of wiſe deſign 
in framing it. Add theſe works one to ano- 
ther, conſidering at the ſame time their mu- 
tual 
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their unmoveable foundations, the tall trees 
waving their ſlender tops in the fluid air, and 
ſheltering a multitude of feeble inhabitants, 
yet ſafe; the valleys overſpread with herbage 
and corn, for the ſuſtenance of man and 
beaſt; the vaſt ocean circumſcribed by limits, 
which its waves in the greateſt fury of them 
cannot paſs over ; the celeſtial orbs preſerving 
their original diſtances from, and ſhedding 
upon earth their benign influences ;) in this 
view the idea of order grows upon us, that is 
of grand deſign, which is the juſt and the 
natural object of affectionate admiration. But 
all this is only an imperfe& ſketch of that 
ſtupendous fabric, the univerſe, in every part 
of which, that falls under our obſervation, 
the fame regularity appears, and a perfect 
harmony in the whole. If we deſcend to a 
particular ſurvey of nature's works, the va- 
riety is ſurpriſing ; the curious frame of every 
individual is aſtoniſhing ; and the convenient 


diſpoſal of them all, is amazing. What a 


numberleſs multitude of living forms do we 
behold on this earth itſelf, the very loweſt of 


them inimitable by art, the ſtructure of each 


ſo nice that no human underſtanding can diſ- 
cern, nor penetrate into the ſecret ſprings of 


its movements, and all ſo properly placed as 
| | 2 2 : to 
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SRM. to have the beſt means of preſervation, and a 
| X. full opportunity of exertin g their vital powers? 


If we carry our inquiriesinto the extent of cre- 
ated exiſtence, heyond the reach of ſenſe, the 
modern improvements which have been made 
in ſpeculative knowledge will lead our reaſon 
to apprehend worlds above worlds, the limits 
of which we cannot ſo much as conjecture, 
and where-the like order prevails as in our 
globe. So that the effect ſurpaſſes our imagi- 
nation, much more the cauſe. Yet ſtill the 
affection is a real natural affection, and the 
object is a really exiſting object, though in- 
comprehenſible. For let any man deny if he 
can, that his mind loves and is pleaſed with 
order, as the effect of wiſe deſign ; and the 
more exact the order is, and the more com- 
prehenſive the deſign, the greater pleaſure it 
yields, and the higher eſteem it raiſes of the 
author. -Nor ſhall T endeavour to prove, but 
ſuppoſe it as what you are fully convinced of, 
that there is one ſupreme, eternal, all com- 
prehending mind, the fountain of being, and 
parent of the univerſe, who ſtretched out the 
heavens by his wiſdom, and eſtabliſhed the 
earth by his diſcretion ; the original ſource of 
all beauty, harmony, and wiſdom; and there- 
fore the adequate object of our higheſt eſteem 
and affection, 
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The intellectual and moral world contains 8 x RM. 
a yet more wonderful and glorious diſplay of X. 
the divine wiſdom, than the corporeal ſyſtem 
and the animal kingdom. A multitude of 
derived and dependent beings, indued with 
underſtanding and ſelf-determining powers, 
the image of the author's ſelf- original ſpiritual 
nature and attributes, each a diſtinct conſcious 
ſelf, poſſeſſed of a dignity and perfection 
which we cannot help thinking ſuperior to 
the whole of inanimate nature, all diſpoſed 
of in the beſt manner, the moſt ſuitable to 
their capacities, and united in one ſociety by 
the common bond of benevolence, every in- 
dividual directed by the inſtincts of its nature, 
ſo far as a voluntary agent in ſuch circum- 
ſtances could be ſo directed, to promote the 
common good, —How glorious is this great 
family in heaven and earth, under a wiſe and 
beautiful cxconomy, all cared for by the pro- 


' Wl vidence of its father! How amiable is he ! 1 
do not ſpeak of moral qualities, and diſpoſi- 
tions in them, (a faint fimilitude of his perfect 
. moral character, which is the object of ano- 
„ ther affection,) but conſidering the whole 
c ſyſtem of rational creatures placed in ſuch or- 
| der as they are, and under an adminiſtration 
; ſuitable to their nature, it appears to be an 


amazing production of power, and a wonder- 
4 ful 


E 
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SER M. ful manifeſtation of wiſdom; which perfec- 


X. 


tions concurring in one agent are the objects 
of our eſteem and reverence in the degree 
wherein they are diſcerned. And as it is in 
contemplating the fabric of the material world, 
our idea of the creator's underſtanding and 
greatneſs, and our admiration riſes in propor- 
tion to our knowledge of his work; the more 
accurately we examine its parts, and the far- 


ther we enlarge our conſiderations of its un- 


meaſurable magnitude, the more curious and 
the more magnificent it appears; ſo it is here. 
If we ſtudy the conſtitution of a ſingle intel- 
ligent creature, its various powers and affec- 
tions as they are related to each other, and 
all harmoniouſly conſpiring to anſwer the end; 


of its being, it is an aſtoniſhing contrivance. 


And if we conſider the diverfity of degrees in 
mental accompliſhment which appear among 
the individuals of our own ſpecies, all under 


the direction of the father of lights; and the 


vaſtly more enlarged capacities with which 
ſuperior orders, (we know not how many of 
them, nor with what diſtinctions, ) are indued, 
all of them in different ways fulfilling the law 
of their creation, and having different enjoy- 
ment ſuitable to their ſeveral capacities; Who 
can think of the great author without admi- 
ration, or forbear praiſing him with the moſt 
affectionate eſteem ? Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, If we conſider all theſe works, each 8 ER NM. 
of them apart ſo marvelous, their number X. 


incomprehenſible, their extent prodigious, 
their order ſo exquiſite, all, I ſay, derived 
from one mind, a fingle agent, how wonder- 
ful is he! All the beauties ſhared among the 
numberleſs beings in heaven and earth, and 
the harmony of the whole, are the effects of 
his {kill and contrivance ; and all the ſcattered 
rays of underſtanding which in different de- 
grees are to be found in the ſeveral orders of 
intelligent creatures, are emanations from 
this one pure eternal fountain of intellectual 
light. Can the human heart be indifferent 
to ſuch a being? No ſurely; the attentive 
unprejudiced mind will find a reſpect to him 
ariſe in it which is unparallel'd in the whole 
compaſs of its affections, as the dignity and 
excellence of the object is without any paral- 
lel. The objects which are limited, and which 
it can thoroughly comprehend, are not ade- 
quate to its aſpiring deſires, it ſtill ſeeks ſome- 
thing beyond them; but it loſes itſelf delight- 
fully in the contemplation of infinite incom- 
prehenſible excellence, (in the preſent caſe in- 
finite wiſdom, )- which neceſſarily attracts the 
higheſt veneration of an intelligent nature. 
Secondly, Another eſſential perfection of 


the Deity is goodneſs, which naturally ap- 


2 4 pears 
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SER M.pears to our minds amiable, and is the object 
X. of lovein the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Indeed without 
SY this, God himſelf could not be the complete 
object of our higheſt defires and moſt perfect 
enjoyment. For however venerable wiſdom 
may appear, and the contemplation of it en- 
tertaining, it is not the only, nor the chief 
of man: We have other affections which 
muſt have their ſuitable objects, and they ap- 
pear in a different light from that of meer 
ſpeculation, to make the mind happy. Of 
goodneſs we have a very diſtin& idea; every 
man underſtands by it a diſpoſition to com- 
municate happineſs. We are conſcious of 
ſome degree of it in ourſelves, and we are 
convinced of it in others by its genuine fruits; | 
but wherever it appears, and whenever themind 
reflects upon it, it appears lovely, the object 
not only of approbation as ſome other quali- 
ties are, but of a ſtrong affection. Let any 
man ſet againſt each other in his own IO. 
thoughts theſe oppoſite characters, one be- 
nevolent and kind, ready to do good as far as 
it is in his power, and uniformly acting from 
that principle ; the other malicious, endea- 
vouring the deſtruction and miſery of all with- 
in his reach, or even perfectly ſelfiſh, intent 
wholly on the purſuit of private enjoyment, 
without 
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without the leaſt regard to the happineſs of Se Rm. 
other beings, nay, diſtreſſing them in the X. 


greateſt degree, and in their higheſt intereſts, 
if they ſtand in the way of his own fatisfac- 
tion in any reſpect; and let him try if he can 
preſerve a perfect indifference of heart to- 
wards theſe characters, without preterring the 
former to the latter. The truth is, they muſt 
be creatures otherwiſe made than we are, to 
whom diſintereſted goodneſs is not an object 
of love, and who find no pleaſure in the con- 
templation of it. 

I ſhall not inſiſt on the evidences of God's 
goodneſs ; they are the ſame with the evi- 


dences of his being. His works have the cha- 


racers of beneficence as well as of power and 
wiſdom ; and a benevolent principle, as truly 
as eternal power and godhead, is an inviſible 
excellence of his nature, which from the crea- 
tion of” the world is clearly ſeen, being under- 
flood by the things which he has made, What 
an amazing variety of enjoyment belongs to 
the ſenſitive and the rational life, all derived 
from the divine bounty ? How wonderfully 
is dead nature accommodated to the uſes-of 
living things? And as the ſupreme Being, 
the creator of the world, has filled it with 
the fruits of his liberality, that which raiſes 
our idea of this principle in him as an object 

of 
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of affection, is, the freeneſs and diſintereſt- 
edneſs of it, Every inferior agent depending 
on another for the preſervation of his being 
and for his happineſs, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
need ſomething from without, and to have 
particular deſires which ultimately terminate 


in himſelf. But how can we conceive of any 


other ſpring of action than benevolence in 


the abſolutely ſelf-ſufficient and independent 


being? There is therefore none good but one, 
that is God, none eſſentially and immutably 
good, none beſides him who acts always ſolely 
from that principle. Here is goodneſs in per- 
fection, which muſt appear amiable to every 
mind that bears any reſemblance of it, and 
be the ſubject of delightful meditation. 

If theſe are our apprehenfions concerning 
the Deity, one can hardly conceive what 
ſhould ſtop the courſe of our love to him. It 
is true, there are other parts of his character, 
(to be afterwards obſerved,) which when com- 
pared with our own, may damp our hopes 
from him, and produce fear. But fince even 
imperfe& kind diſpoſitions neceſſarily attract 
our affection, the idea of perfect ſupreme 
goodneſs, (abſtracting from all other conſide- 
rations,) would ſeem to be an object which 
muſt have irreſiſtible charms for the human 
heart; and that we ſhould not be able to con- 

| ſider 
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t- fider it without a ſenſible pleaſure. It may 8E RN. 
g therefore juſtly be feared, that as ſome men's X. 
g habitual impreſſions of God, (particularly in 
0 their devotion,) have more of a joyleſsawe, and 
e ſervile dread, than a delightful complacency, 
te ¶ this proceeds from their miſrepreſenting him 
to themſelves, as a being who acts towards 
n I his creatures merely in the way of arbitrary 
t dominion, appointing them to happineſs or 
» W miſery only becauſe he will. Whereas the 
due notion of infinite goodneſs, directed in 
its exerciſe by the moſt perfect wiſdom, and 
- W having always for its object the greateſt and 
moſt extenſive happineſs, would inſpire the 
mind with ſentiments of ingenuous gratitude, 
and thereby be the beſt ſecurity of our fincere 
; W obedience. At the ſame time, there is no rea- 
ſon to allege that the tendency of this is to 
encourage a preſumptuous confidence in ſin- 
ners, as imagining they may go on ſecurely in 
"  theirtreſpaſſes with hopes of impunity; (which 
can only proceed from a wretched depravity 
of heart, and a wrong notion of the divine 
8 goodneſs, as if it were a blind undiſtinguiſh- 
ing proneneſs to the communication of hap- 
pineſs;) for beſides that every conſiderate per- 
ſon muſt ſee that ſupreme goodneſs itſelf has 
eſtabliſhed an inviolable connexion between 
virtue and felicity, the true ſenſe of that glo- 
rious 
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SER M.rious and amiable perfection, even naturally 
X. and immediately begets an inward ſhame and 
S—Y— remorſe for having diſhonoured it, and ſome 
degree of hope is abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
pentance. 

But let us conſider ourſelves as the particu- 
lar objects of the divine favour, —That what- 
ever good we poſſeſs of any kind, whatever ex- 
cellence we are conſcious of in the frame of 
our nature, and its pre- eminence above other 
kinds of creatures in the world about us,— 
That largeneſs of underſtanding whereby we 
are entertained with an infinite diverſity of ob- 
jects, —Thoſenatural affections which yield us 
a great variety of pleaſure, - our moral capa- 
cities and improvements which are accompa- 

nied with a high ſenſe of worth, The privileges 
of our condition, That proviſion which is made 
for our eaſy enjoyment of life, whether by 
the means of our own invention and induſ- 
try, and the aſſiſtance of our fellow creatures 
or without them,—and The greater happineſs 
we hope for hereafter, All theſe and all other 
good things, however convey'd, are origi- 
nally owing to the bounty of God. Now 
the affection of gratitude is ſo natural to the 
mind of man, that we ſhall ſcarcely allow 
him to be reckoned one of the ſpecies who is 
altogether void of it ; at leaſt, to be ungrate- 
ful 
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ful is univerſally accounted one of the moſt & ERM. 
abandoned and profligate characters. But X. 
ſurely this principle ought to operate moſt vi- 
gorouſly towards the greateſt beneficence; and 
there is none that may be compared with that 
which God has ſhewn to us. Shall we be 
much affected with the kindneſs of our fel- 
low creatures, and diſpoſed to make thankful 
acknowledgments for their favours? And 
ſhall we be inſenſible of that goodneſs to 
which we owe our being and our very capa- 
city of happineſs, as well as the materials of 
it? This is the nobleſt object of human af- 
fection, in which the mind, firmly perſua- 
ded and ſteddily contemplating it, reſts fully 
ſatisfied. And though the exerciſe and mani- 
feſtation of this divine principle towards our- 
ſelves, gives us the moſt convincing proof of 
it, and a very lively ſenſe of its amiable excel- 
lence, yet does not the affection ultimately 
terminate in our own happineſs, ſo that we 
ſhould be juſtly ſaid to love God for our own 
ſakes, but in ſupreme Goodneſs itſelf, which 
muſt appear the moſt complete and worthy 
object of love to every intelligent and moral 
being whoſe judgment is not miſled by pre- 
judices or inattention, and which is not deep- 
ly corrupted in its moral affections. 


1 


Thirdly, 


The Love of God 


SERM, Thirdly, we may conſider the intire moral 


character of the Deity. All his moral attri- 


w—Y butes may be ſummed up in goodneſs, which 


is probably the juſteſt way we can conceive of 
them as active principles in him. Perhaps in 
inferior characters benevolence may be rightly 
called the ſum of virtue ; but of the ſupreme 
independent Being we cannot think more be- 
comingly than that this ſolely is this ſpring 
of his actions. Yet conſidering the variety 
of its exerciſe according to the different con- 
dition of rational creatures, and how vari- 
oully individuals are affected with thoſe very 
meaſures which they ſteddily purſue as their 
great end (the univerſal good,) hence ariſes a 
diverſity in our conceptions concerning that 
moſt ſimple uniform principle which is with- 
out variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. We 
know how to diſtinguiſh in imperfe& human 
characters between the righteous and the 
good : The laſt is the finiſhing quality, yet 
others are neceſſary: And applying this to 
God, we have ſomewhat different notions of 
his goodneſs abſtractly conſidered, and of the 
rectitude or holineſs of his nature, his juſtice, 
and his truth; all which in conjunction with 
unchangeable goodneſs make up his true mo- 
ral character, and are the intire object of our 
affection, 


Now, 
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Now, let any man calmly conſider how S ERM. 
his mind is affected towards theſe qualities in X. 
ha limited degree of perfection. Let him try 
hat a difference his heart naturally makes 
between the generous patriot, the faithful 
y friend, the inflexibly righteous judge, the 
e kind benefactor, and the directly oppoſite 
characters as they are repreſented in hiſtory, 
7 | Whether the one does not neceſſarily attract 
y his veneration and eſteem, and the other be- 
- get his contempt and averſion, tho' they are 
. ſuppoſed to be at the remoteſt diſtance from 
bis perſonal knowledge, and without a poſſi- 
ir bility of having any effect on his own intereſt. 
2 Let him place theſe contrary objects in a 
nearer point of view, applying the characters 
s far as they may be juſtly applied within 
his particular acquaintance ; (for the condition 
n © of the world is not at any time either ſo good 
e or ſo bad, but that this diſtinction is manifeſt ;) 
et ſtill it will evidently appear that the righte- 
o ous: is more excellent than his neighbour; and 
chat unblemiſhed integrity, with all the pub- 
e lic and private virtues, command a peculiar 
e, reſpect, ſhining through all the obſcurity 
h which ſuperſtition and a party ſpirit have been 
J- 

Ir 


able to throw upon them, and ſtill as the mo- 
ral character riſes in perfection, our eſteem for 
it proportionably increaſes, | 

| | But 
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But let us ſuppoſe a being of the moſt per- 
fect rectitude, goodneſs, and all other moral 
excellencies, in the neareſt ſituation, and moſt 
intimately related to ourſelves ;— That there is 
a conſtant intercourſe between him and us,— 
We have daily opportunities of obſerving his 
conduct, the manifeſtations of his amiable at- 
tributes, and on the other hand, our behaviour 
1s continually in his view.—That we have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits, indeed our all 
from his bounty, and conſtantly depend upon 
him for every thing we need ;—Thathe is our 
ſupreme immediate governor, and that our 
preſent and future ſtate, with all the changes 


in them, are abſolutely under his diſpoſal ; 


Surely we cannot doubt but this Being is the 
proper object of our higheſt affection. And 
if far inferior degrees of moral goodneſs in our 


fellowy- creatures neceſſarily attract veneration 


and eſteem, (even though beheld at a diſtance,) 
and our intereſt is not concerned in the effects 
of it; ſuch abſolute perfection placed in the 
ſtrongeſt point of light, being exerted upon 
ourſelves, muſt raiſe in every attentive mind 
a ſuperlative reverence and love. 

But let us obſerve the natural workings of 
the human heart towards ſuch a perfect mo- 
ral character, ſo manifeſted, and falling with- 


in our knowledge, whereby we ſhall under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand the genuine operations of the love of SEE NM. 
God, and be able to diſcern them in our own - X 
minds. Firſt, it is accompanied with a de- 
; fire of imitation. Since we ourſelves are in- 
dued with a moral capacity, it ſeems to be 
; utterly inconſiſtent, and what human nature 
is not capable of, that moral excellence ſhould 
be an object of affectionate eſteem, yet with- 
out a deſire of reſembling it. Let any man 
fix his attention to the amiable ideas of ho- 
neſty, juſtice, mercy, and fidelity, as exem- 
plified in a particular moral agent well known 
to him, and try whether he does not find ſe- 
cret earneſt wiſhes in his own ſoul, that he 
were poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities? Indeed 
this principle ſeems to have a very great influ- 
ence on the generality of mankind, whoſe 
tempers and behaviour are in a great meaſure 
formed by example, never without the ap- 
nce of ſome moral ſpecies to recommend 
it; and it is the great practical principle of 
religion. For, according to men's notions of 
the Deity, ſo are their diſpoſitions and their 
moral conduct; of which the hiſtory of all 
ages, and all religions, afford us very plain 
f inſtances. Juſt ſentiments concerning the 
- ſupreme Being, as perfectly holy, righteous, 
and good, naturally tend to produce, and 
when ſeriouſly conſidered with hearty and 
Vor. II. A a pure 
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pure affection, actually have produced the like 
tempers and manners in men, carrying hu- 
man virtue to its greateſt height of perfection; 
whereas the erroneous opinions of many con- 


cerning the diſpoſitions of their Gods, (itill 


retaining an idea of their dominion,) have, 


above all things, corrupted their morals by 
the deſire of imitation, and added the ſtrongeſt 
ſanction to their vices. Such is the force and 
the natural operation of love to moral agents, 
thoſe eſpecially who are ſuppoſed to be in a 
ſuperior condition, and above all, the ac- 
knowledged object of religious reſpect. And 
by this clear evidence we may try the ſince- 
rity of our profeſſed love to the true God; nor 
can any attentive mind that would not wilfully 
deceive itſelf, be at a loſs in judging by theſe 
plain ſcripture rules, Be ye followers of God 
as dear children. + And if ye call on the father, 
who without reſpect of perſons judgeth all men, 
be ye holy in all manner of converſation, as le 
who hath called you is holy. 

Secondly, ſincere love to the Deity, conſi- 
dered as a being of the moſt perfect moral 
character, with whom we have to do in ſuch 
a variety of important relations, and in whoſe 
preſence we are continually, is always accom- 
panied with an earneſt deſire of his approba- 
tion. | It 

S Eph. v. 1. + 1 Pet. i. 179-15, 
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If we look carefully into our own hearts, S E RM. 
we ſhall find that this never is, nor can be X. 


ſeparated from an affectionate eſteem; and 
that the love of any perſon naturally directs 
us to form our conduct to his liking, and 
make it our conſtant ſtudy to pleaſe him. So 
it is in inferior inſtances; children make it 
their principal endeavour to pleaſe their pa- 
rents, ſervants their maſters, and ſubjects 
their ſovereigns; not only ſo, but they who 
live together upon terms of the moſt perfect 
equality, are determined by their ſocial af- 
fections, to render themſelves agreeable to 
each other. It is thus that the deſire of ho- 
nour, and the fear of diſgrace, (powerful prin- 
ciples of action in the human nature, ) are to 
be accounted for: Our mutual affections 
ſtrongly engage us to ſeek mutual eſteem; 
and while we love mankind, it is impoſſible 
to be wholly indifferent whether we have 
their approbation or not. But as this prin- 
ciple makes a diſtinction among men, (for a 
well diſpoſed mind values the approbation of 
others in proportion to their wiſdom and vir- 
tue,) ſo it operates in the ſame manner to- 
wards beings of different orders. Intelligent 
agents of other ſpecies are the objects of our 
eſteem as well as mankind; and if we ſup- 
poſe ourſelves under their obſervation, it will 
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SERM. naturally be our deſire to approve our conduct 


X. 


and have confidence towards him; which by 


to them according to the degree of their ap- 
prehended wiſdom and ſuperior moral excel- 
lence. Eſpecially the fincere love of that be- 
ing who is ſo intimately preſent with us as to 
know the ſecrets of our hearts, and who is 
unparallel'd in all moral perfections, our gra- 
cious father, guardian, and governor, will 
determine us to make it the principal aim of 
our lives, and of all our deliberate deſigns 
and actions, that we may be approved of 
him. If therefore God has made his will 
known to us; if he has directed us after what 
manner we ſhall act fo as to pleaſe him, our 
obedience is the natural expreſſion of our love 
to him, and in vain ſhall we pretend to have 


that affection in our hearts, while we do not 


keep his commandments. But every man 
has the work of the divine law written in his 
heart. By a fair and unprejudiced attention 
to the firſt dictates of his own mind upon 
every queſtion relating to his moral conduct, 
(without entering into perplexing debates, 
which generally take their riſe from ſome de- 
gree of inward diſhoneſty, and tend to error 
rather than the knowledge of the truth,) he 


knows what will be acceptable to his great 


ruler and judge, ſo far as to aſſure his heart, 


the 


t 
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the unalterable appointment of ſupreme good- SRM. 
neſs is the genuine reſultof integrity in all good &. 
affections, comprehended in loving the Lord © * 


our God, with all our heart, and ſoul, and 
ſtrength, and mind. 

The ſame practical principle of love to 
God, which is manifeſted by obedience to 
his precepts as its inſeparable effect, will. alſo 
produce an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the appoint- 
ments of his providence, with intire confi- 
dence in him. Forif we have habitually upon 
our minds an affectionate ſenſe of his ſupreme 
dominion, exerciſed with the moſt: perfect 
wiſdom, and conſtantly and invariably pur- 
ſuing, as its chief end, the greateſt good, 
what can follow more naturally than that we 
ſhould be ſatisfied in all events, and wholly 
reigned to his will? Theſe two, a fincere - 
uniform diſpoſition exerted in practice to keep 
his commandments; and à chearful unrepin- 
ing ſubmiſſion to his providence, conſtitute 
that temper of mind in which true piety con- 
liſts, and which is the perpetual ſource of in- 
ward ſerenity and joy. So far as we deviate 
from them, and are conſcious of rebellious 
inclinations and of unſubmiſſive diſcontent, 
miſgiving fears ariſe in our minds of his diſ- 
approbation ; becauſe then it appears that we 
are not made perfect in love, for love made 

A a 3 perfect 
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The Love of God 


SERM. perfect by the fruits of obedience and reſig- 


X. 


nation, only, caſis out. fear. 

The ſupreme Being, whoſe glorious cha- 
racter juſtly claims our higheſt affection and 
moſt devout regards, is not indeed intuitively 
diſcerned by us; he is not the immediate ob- 
ject either of our external or internal ſenſes. 
* Behold (ſays fob) I go forward but he is 
not there, (viſible) and backward, but I can- 
not perceive him; on the left hand where he doth 
work, but ] cannot behold bim; he hideth him- 
ſelf on the right hand that I cannot fee him. It 
is by our reaſon we are convinced of his ex- 
iſtence and his perfections. But if we are tho- 
roughly convinced; and if his being, as he is 
in himſelf abſolutely perfect, righteous, and 
good, be the real object of our underſtand- 
ings, nature directs the exerciſe of our affec- 
tions to him; which do not wholly depend 
on our manner of apprehending their objects, 
but our perſwaſion concerning the reality ef 
them. Suppoſe a perſon of eminent worth in 
a ſituation remote from our acquaintance, and 
we have no other knowledge of his being and 
virtues than we have of other diſtant facts; 
his character will attract our veneration, 
tho' it may not affect our minds ſo ſenſibly as 
immediate converſation would do. And ſup- 


poſe 
* Job xxiii. 8, 9. 
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poſe us to have only rational, not ſenſible evi- S R M. 
dence, that a friend is ſo near as to remark X. 


our words and actions, we ſhould ſurely have a 
regard to his preſence ſuitable to our eſteem 
of his character. In like manner, if we believe 
that the inviſible God is intimately preſent 
with us, that in him we live and move and 
have our being, and that he is acquainted, not 
only with our outward actions, but our moſt 
ſecret thoughts, What can be more rational 


—— 


than that we ſhould form our conduct with 


an eye to his approbation? That we ſhould 
walk before him, (as the ſcripture expreſſes a 
religious courſe of life) and be perfect, that 
is, ſincerely righteous and good as be is; this, 
one would think, muſt be inſeparable from a 
firm perſwaſion, and a high eſteem of his ab- 


ſolutely perfect moral character. 


There may be, and very probably will be 
an intirely different manner of apprehending 
the divine Being and perfections in the future 
ſtate. There is no difficulty in conceiving that 
the human mind may have faculties and ways 
of perceiving objects wholly new, and of 
which we can now form no idea, as we know 
that various intelligent creatures are endued 
with various capacities, whereby are conveyed 
to them ideas peculiar to themſelves. Why 


may we not ſuppoſe that the ſupreme Being 
Aa 4 himſelf, 


The Love of God 


SER M. himſelf, and his glorious attributes, ſhall be 
X. the immediate object of the mind's intuition, 
SY” giſcerned not by the diſtant and unaffecting 


way of reaſoning from effects to their caulcs, 
but as clearly and directly as we now percei ve 
the objects of ſenſe, or even our own powers 
and operations ; which the ſacred writers de- 
ſcribe by ſeeing him face to face, and knowing 
as we are known, and illuſtrate the ſuperior 
excellence of it above our preſent manner of 
conceiving the ſublime ſubject, by an alluſion 
to the difference between the knowledge of 
children and of grown men. The affections 
then will operateaccording to the clearer views 
of the underſtanding, in a manner of which 
| we have not now a diſtinct notion. But ſince 
we find by experience that ſenſible things, 
(low as they are in their nature, and of little 
importance to the main ends of our being, yet) 
do by their immediate preſence, and the 
ſtrong impreſſion they make upon our minds, 
excite vehement deſires, and raiſe ſenſations 
of pleaſure, which the cool and rational con- 
ſideration of the ſame objects could never pro- 
duce; and moral qualities, even imperfect in 
their kind, and but imperfectly underſtood, 
yet attract very intenſe affection, and are con- 
templated with great delight; — we muſt con- 
clude that infinite power, wiſdom, and good- 

neſs, 
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neſs, in conjunction, (which gave birth to the 8 E RM. 
univerſe, and is the ſole cauſe of all created X. 


being, and all felicity, ſeen not darkly and 
through a glaſs, but ſhining upon the ſoul in 
its full unclouded ſplendor,) will fill it with 
joy unſpeakable and full of glory, be the ade- 
quate object of its higheſt affections, the cen- 
ter of reſt, its laſt end, and moſt complete 
happineſs. 

In the mean time, obſcure knowledge, 
cold and languid affections, and imperfect 
enjoyment, belong to our preſent ſtate of pro- 
bation and diſcipline, through which we are 
paſſing to a more exalted condition of exiſ- 
tence. Our buſineſs therefore is, without 
repining at the appointments of providence, 
to improve the capacities and advantages we 
now enjoy, ſo as the proper end of them may 
be attained, Particularly, ſince our know- 
ledge of God is not by intuition, but by re- 
flection and reaſoning, which are the proper 
exerciſes of our own powers, we ought to 
employ ourſelves actively in them. We know 
that the mind can turn its thoughts and atten- 
tion to particular objects, and uſe other means 
which by obſervation and experience appear 
conducive to its improvement in the know- 
ledge of them. In the preſent caſe, this ſeems 
to be the principal duty which the ſupreme 

Being 


The Love of God 


SER M.Being requires of us. For ſince by the conſti- 
X. tution of our nature, we have affeions 


which will of themſelves ariſe towards him 
when known; and fince we are endued with 
a capacity, and furniſhed with the means of 
knowing, rather than with the actual know- 
ledge of him; the moſt obvious obligation on 
creatures in ſuch a ſtate, and the moſt impor- 
tant part of their trial is, to improve that ca- 
pacity by deliberate attention and reaſoning, 
and to apply themſelves diligently to the uſe 
of thoſe means. 

It follows, that the exerciſe of ſincere 
piety, all ſumm'd up in the love of God, is al- 
ways proportionable to our clear and diſtin 
perceptions of his nature and attributes, in 
a rational way; and therefore it is neceſſary 
to religion that we preſerve the free and un- 
diſturbed uſe of our intellectual powers. Our 
affections to other objects are excited by ſenſe 
without conſideration. The imagination, 
which often miſleads the judgment, heigh- 
tens their fervour; and the paſſions which vio- 
lently agitate the ſoul, (and always need to 
be reſtrained rather than inflamed,) ſeem, in 
their original intention and within their pro- 
per bounds, rather deſigned to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of the animal life and our condition 
in this world, than the ſublime exerciſes of 

| the 
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the mind, and the higheſt ends of our being: SER M. 
But true devotion, which is wholly founded X. 
in the underſtanding, always keeps pace with 
its calm and deliberate exerciſe; and the rule 

by which we ought to judge of its ſincerity, 

is not extatic rapture and vehement emotion 

of mind, but a conſtant reſignation to the 

will of God, and a ſteddy purpoſe of approv- 

ing ourſelves to him in the whole courſe. of 

our actions; for this is the love of God, that 

we keep bis Commandments, 
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Of Truſt in Gov, and Praying to 
him. | 


Pal. Ixii. 8. 
Truſt in him at all Times ye People, pour out 
paar Heart before bim. 

S all the creatures derive their being, 
A and whatever degree of power, per- 

fection, and happineſs they poſſeſs, 
from the goodneſs of God, (the ſole principle 
which, we can conceive, could determine him, 
infinitely perfect and ſelf-ſufficient, to create 
any thing ;) fo the continuance of their being, 
and every degree of created power, perfection 
and happineſs, depends ſolely on his good 
pleaſure. For it is impoſſible that ſuch an ef- 
fect ſhould not depend abſolutely on the 
cauſe ; that any thing which exiſts merely 
by the will of another, ſhould not exiſt juſt 


ſo long as, and ceaſe to exiſt whenever that 
other, pleaſes ; and that all the circumſtances 


of 
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of its condition, ordered by his free appoint-S ERM. 
ment, ſhould not be always ſubject to his diſ— XI. 
poſal. The rational creatures whom God 
has indued with a capacity of diſcerning this, 

0 will find, that as, when they ſeriouſly and de- 

liberately attend to it, the affection of grati- 

tude will naturally ariſe in their minds for 

the favours they have received, ſo with reſpect 

to futurity, (to which they cannot help look- 

ing with an earneſt and ſolicitous expectation,) 

they have no ſolid ground of inward tranquil- 

lity and hope, but in an affectionate reli- 

ance on the ſame immutable divine bounty, 

to which they owe their being and all the 

good already in their poſſeſſion. This then, 

as well as love, is an eminent branch of that 

natural homage which intelligent creatures 

owe to the Deity, Eſpecially we, who find 

ourſelves in an imperfect and indigent ſtate; 

having weakneſſes in every part of our con- 
ſtitution; frail bodies and feeble minds; 
narrow underſtandings, vexatious deſires and 
perplexing fears; who are always liable to 
changes, to pains and troubles of various 
kinds, and the whole of our condition here 

but a kind of infancy of being, naturally ca- 

pable of being raiſed to a much higher degree 

of perfection hereafter, and capable likewiſe 


of a change for the worſe, when this ſtate 
of 


Of truſt in God, 


S ERM. of probation and diſcipline is over, (for of 


that future exiſtence there is at leaſt a high 


— probability, which muſt ſenſibly affect an 


attentive mind,) we, I ſay, who find ourſelves 
in this ſituation; whoſe all is in God's hands 
and depends on his pleaſure; who have ſo 
little in actual poſſeſſion, and ſo much in pro- 
ſpect; — we eſpecially, live by faith in God; 
and it is a moſt important part of our duty, 
as well as the only ſure foundation of inward 
peace and ſecurity of mind, to truſt in bim at 
all times. 

I will endeavour in this diſcourſe to explain 
confidence in God, by ſhewing the true 
principles on which it reſts, together with 
the ſentiments and diſpoſitions imported in 
it; and then, I will conſider what the Pſal- 
miſt recommends in purſuance of it, namely, 


pouring out our hearts before him, or pray- 


ing to him. 

To truſt in any perſon or intelligent 
agent, is to expect good from his benevolence 
or kind affections. In order to which there 
muſt not only be a perſwaſion of his good 
diſpoſitions, but of his power as ſuperior to 
ours, at leaſt as ſufficient for affecting ſome- 
thing to our advantage, which we could not 
effect without him, and of his knowledge 
and wiſdom extending to the affairs wherein 

we 
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we truſt him. The leaſt attention will ſa- S ERM. 
tisfy us, that the knowledge of all theſe qua- XI. 
lifications in the agent is neceſſary to lay a 
foundation for our confidence, If a perſon 
in power is ill diſpoſed towards us, we dread 
him in proportion to the apprehenſions we 
have of his power ; if he is indifferent, there 
may be fear, but very little hope; if we are 
ſecure of any one's good will, but believe 
him to be weak or ignorant, this may give 
ſome pleaſure, yet no expectation of advan- 
tage; but kindneſs in conjunction with abi- 
lity and wiſdom make the complete character 
which is the object of confidence, Now all 
theſe properties belong to the Deity in an in- 
finite degree of perfection. As with the Lord 
Jebovab is everlaſting flrength, a power ex- 
tending to the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility, 
to do in heaven and earth whatſoever pleaſes 
him; and unlimited knowledge comprehend- 
ing all things, with all their circumſtances 
and relations, nay, and all future events; ſo 
he is good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all bis works. That variety of happi- 
neſs which there is in the world, and can be 
attributed to no other cauſe than his good 
pleaſure, abundantly prove this. There is 
provifion made for all the kinds of living crea- 
tures which we ſee in the earth, the air, and 

the 
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Ser M. the waters; their infinitely various neceſſitics 


XI. 


are ſupplied,” and they have enjoyments ſui. 
table to their ſeveral capacities and defires : 

The human conſtitution carries the plaineſt 
marks of its author's goodneſs, and ſo does 
the daily care which providence takes of 
mankind. Theſe things muſt convince every 
conſiderate mind that the maker and diſpo- 
ſer of all things is a moſt benevolent Being, 
indeed; deſerves to be called ſupreme good- 

neſs itſelf. This being the general and moſt 


evidently demonſtrated character of the Deity, 


it muſt be manifeſted towards every pro- 
per object; that i is, all who need and are ca- 
pable of receiving any good from him. For it 
is utterly unworthy of, and inconfiſtent with 
ſupreme goodneſs, to be partial or capricious 
in its exerciſe, to be beneficent to one, or to 
ſome, and not to others, who are in parallel 


circumſtances of want, and equally capable 


of receiving. Every man who ſeriouſly re- 
flects on the whole of his own ſtate, will 
find himſelf ſuch a monument of the divine 


liberality and paternal care, that he will be 
thereby encouraged to depend on the bounty 


of providence for the future. The Apoſtle 
Peter therefore, juſtly exhorts chriſtians in 
a ſufferin g deamon, * to commit the keeping 
| | of 


* x Peter iv. 19, 
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bf their Jouls to Gad as unto 4 faithful creator: S E R M. = 
His having made us, not we ourſelves, to XI. 
which nothing can be ſuppoſed to hare .Y 
moved him but his own goodneſs, is a reaſon- 
able foundation of hope in him, for be has a 
off defire to the work of his hands, | 
But the goodneſs of God extending to all 
his creatures, and being ſo exerciſed towards 
every one as not to negle& any, the whole 
J. ſyſtem is at once the object of his care; which | 
no | comprehending a vaſt variety of individuals, | 
the good of many; and indeed of the whole, | 
may be attended with particular inconve- 
niencies to ſome. This, we know, is in fact 
the caſe of human governments ; the end of 
which being the benefit of intire ſocieties put 
under their care, and of every ſingle ſubject 
ſo. far only as it is conſiſtent with that, they 
l neceſſarily and laudably purſue the meaſures 
which tend to the common ſafety, though 
the interfering intereſts: of a few may ſuffer 
by them. Who would reproach a prince for 
deſtroying the properties or the lives of a few 
ſubjects, ſuppoſe rebels or traitors, when the 
intereſt of the whole kingdom indiſpenſably 
requires it? This is ſo far from being any juſt 
ground of impeaching his goodneſs, that 
5 goodneſs itſelf, directed by wiſdom, is the 
my motive to it. From this low and im- 
Vol. II. B b | perfect 
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S ERM. perfect image we may take our riſe to the 


XI. 


conſideration of the divine univerſal govern- 


ment, the true character whereof is ſupreme 


goodneſs, which being conducted by the 
moſt. perfect wiſdom, ſteddily and conſtantly 
purſues as its end the good of the whole, that 
is, the univerſal happineſs of intelligent be- 
ings; though in a perfect conſiſtency with 
that, nay, as abſolutely neceſſary to it, ſome 
individuals may ſuffer. It is impoſſible in- 
deed for a finite underſtanding to diſcern all 
the relations of things, and to ſee their re- 
moteſt iſſues, which are fully known to infi- 
nite wiſdom; and therefore it is impoſſible 
for us to comprehend the whole of the divine 
adminiſtration, and to diſcern the goodneſs 
of it in ſome particular inſtances which to 
our narrow minds may have a contrary ap- 
pearance, when ſome of his creatures ſuffer 
by his appointment. But this does not pro- 
ceed from a defect of benevolence towards 
any of them, but from the abundance of it 


towards the whole, which always intends, 


and being joined with infinite power and 
wiſdom, irreſiſtibly effects the moſt extenſive 
good. For I think it muſt appear a moſt 
evident truth, that a Being who is infinitely 
good, at the ſame time ſo powerful as to do 
whatever he "Ou (nothing can reſiſt him, ) 

and 
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and ſo wiſe as to have all poſſible connexions, S ERM. 
dependencies, and events of things at once XI. 


in his view, that, I fay, ſuch a being always 
does what is beſt in the whole. 

This is the firſt principle upon which our 
truſting in God reſts, that he is infinitely 
good, wiſe, and powerful; and his whole 
conduct is ſuitable to that character, that is, 
he always purſues, as the end of his actions, 
the greateſt abſolute good; and the ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions agreeable to it which 
our confidence in him imports, are, that our 
minds ſhould be fully fatisfied with the di- 
vine adminiſtration, and make that good 
which is its ultimate end, the matter of our 
joyful hope. It is true, this does not aſcer- | 
tain to us the fulfilling and gratifying our 
own particular deſires; nor is the object of 
hope, in this view, private happineſs, as ſe- 
parated from the order of the world and 
the common good of intelligent beings ; yet 
this, the greateſt good, is the fit object of 
earneſt deſire, and the proſpect of it gives 
pleaſure, with a high eſteem of the per- 
ſon by whom it is accompliſhed, which are 
the principal affections included in truſt, as 
we are now conſidering it. Would not a 
wiſe and good man earneſtly deſire, and joy- 
fully hope for the common ſafety and happi- 
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Of truſt in God, | 
SERM.neſs of his country; and make the perſon 


from whoſe favour and prudence it was to be 
expected, the object of his truſt, though his 
own private intereſt were only attended to 
in ſubordination to the public utility ? For 
there are public affections planted in the hu- 
man mind, as well as ſelf- love; and it is not 
only the gratifying of the latter, but the for- 
mer, that yields true enjoyment. Now we 
are members not of a particular ſociety only, 
but of the whole moral world ; of God's 
great family in heaven and earth; and this 
ſhould give us the greateſt delight, and we 
ought to acquieſce in it with the higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction and contentedneſs of mind, that he is 
at the head of the univerſe, ſuperintending 
all affairs, and directing them fo, as effec- 
tually to promote the greateſt good of the 
intire intelligent ſyſtem. * Te Lord reign- 
eth, let the earth rejoice, let the multitude of 
the 1jles be glad thereof. + The world ſhall: be 


eſtabliſhed, that it ſhall not be moved. + He 


is the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
and of them that are afar off en the ſea, And 


if he be the common confidence of all his 
creatures, it can only be underſtood in this ſenſe, 


—not that he takes care of every individual 
ſeparately, and independently on the reſt, as 


if 
Pfal. xvii. 1. + Pſal. xciii. 1, P fal. Ixv. 5. 


and praying to him. 


if it were the ſole object of his attention, but 8 ERA. 
that having every one in the view of his all- XI. 
comprehending mind, he promotes the good © ” © 


of the univerſal ſyſtem, and communicates 
the greateſt meaſure of happineſs to the whole, 
which he certainly and invariably does ; and 
a well-diſpoſed mind rejoices in it. This 1s 
what our hearts, when we calmly reflect on 
it, muſt neceſſarily approve, as in itſelf rea- 
ſonable, and moſt worthy of God, the wiſe 
and good governor of the world. We ſhould 
certainly think it becoming the father of a 
family, or the ruler of a civil ſociety, to em- 
ploy his care for the benefit of the whole, 
and not confine it to a few favourites, neg- 
lecting the reſt; and ſhall we not be fully 
ſatisfied with the ſame conduct of the Deity, 
the great parent of the univerſe? Thus far 
then, and with theſe diſpoſitions, we, and 
all reaſonable creatures may and ought to 
truſt in God, 

The ſecond principle is, that in the go- 
vernment of his reaſonable creatures, God has 
a regard to their moral diſpoſitions and be- 
haviour ; and that there is by his appoint- 
ment a certain eſtabliſhed connexion between 
happineſs and virtue. He is a lover of recti- 
tude, and hates vice; a perfectly holy being 
himſelf, free from every kind and degree of 

B b-3 moral 
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SERM. moral evil; a God of truth, and without ini- 
XI. quity, juſt and right is he; and he approves 
%—Y righteouſneſs and goodneſs wherever it is 


found, and will reward it; but wickedneſs is 
an abomination to him. I will not now en- 


ter on the proof of a truth, which has been 


before inſiſted on, and muſt appear fo evi- 
dent to every man who has employed his 
mind in the conſideration of it; and which 
by all who have any regard to religion, muſt 
be acknowledged to be its main foundation. 
There may be difference in opinions concern- 
ing this point, if we confine our thoughts to 
the preſent ſtate of things ; and it may be a 
queſtion, Whether in this world virtue be its 
own reward ? Though, I think, even in that 
view, the evidence is on the fide of virtue; 
and God has not in any part of his admi- 
niſtration left himſelf without witneſs of its 
excellency and eligibleneſs, and of his ap- 
proving it. But if we take in the whole of 
men's exiſtence, and of the divine govern- 
ment over them, all that are not atheiſts 
muſt agree, that to be good is the ſure way 
to be happy ; and that, ſooner or later, God 
will reward all thoſe that diligently ſeek him. 
Indeed, as our ſtate here is imperfect in vir- 
tue, ſo it is in happineſs. Not that in all 
reſpects there is between theſe two an exact 


propor- 
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proportion; that is, we do not find in ex-SERM, 
perience, that the outward condition of XI. 


men is eaſy and proſperous according to the 
meaſure of their real worth. The contrary is 
apparent; for ſometimes, as the prophet 
ſpeaks, * the proud are called happy, yea they 
that work wickedneſs are ſet up, yea they that 
tempt God are even delivered; which often 
proves a ſnare to bad men, and a ſtrong 
temptation to the good, But, not to ſpeak 
of the counter-ballance on the fide of inno- 
cence and integrity in inward ſelf-enjoyment 
and the approbation of conſcience, (a greater 
and more ſubſtantial felicity than any out- 
ward ſtate in this world can afford, and ſuch 
peace is only the ęſfect of righteouſneſs, and the 


fruit of it is quietneſs and aſſurance for ever ;) 


beſides this, I ſay, it is to be conſidered, that 
the external ſtate of things here, as irregular 
as it ſeems to be, and unfavourable to virtue, 
is yet under the direction of the divine pro- 
vidence. God does not leave the world to 
chance, or to the arbitrary will of inferior 
agents: He continually preſides over them 
all, and by his own interpoſition orders the 
whole ſeries of events, adjuſting them ſo as 
to anſwer the ends of his moral government. 
The true anſwer, therefore, to all the difficul- 

B b 4 ties 
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SER. ties ariſing from the diſpenſations of provi- 
XI. dence, and the objections taken from the 


1 proſperity of the wicked and the calamities 


of good men, againſt the equity and good- 
neſs of the divine adminiſtration, its impar- 
tial regard to virtue, and therefore againſt 
the reaſonableneſs of truſting in the Lord at 
all times, — The anſwer, I ay, is furniſhed 
by theſe conſiderations;— That this is a ſtate 
of probation ;—that it is in love God chaſtens 
his children, and for their profit ;—that he 
appoints afflictions and trials to men, particu- 
larly to his moſt faithful fervants, to hamble 
and prove them, and do them good in their 
latter end; that the moſt illuſtrious exerciſe of 
virtue is occaſioned by theſe trials, and fo. 
good 1s brought out of evil, to the praiſe of 
the divine goodneſs and wiſdom ;—that God 
very often interpoſes by his providence to de- 
liver the righteous out of their troubles, and 
at length he will deliver them out of them 
all; and therefore, finally, that the partial 
and temporary ſufferings of good men are no 
argument againſt God's having a regard, in 
his government, to the natural diſpoſitions 
and behaviour of his reaſonable creatures, and 
his having eſtabliſhed a connexion between 
happineſs and virtue, 


ENCE 
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Hence it follows, that with reſpect to our- S ERM. 
felves and our own happineſs, our confidence XI. 


in God ought to be directed by a regard to 
his character as the wiſe moral governor of 
the world, and therefore implies a conformity 
to his laws; we may entertain high expec- 
tations from his goodneſs, and rely upon his 
favour, only upon occaſion of the ſincere and 


faithful performance of our duty, and imita- 


ting his holineſs. Since, by the eſtabliſhed 
rules of his adminiſtration, the happineſs of 
moral agents is inſeparably connected with 


virtue, what reaſonable proſpect can there be 


of the former without the teſtimony of our 
own conſciences concerning our ſincerity in 
the other? The ſacred writers, agreeable to 
the firſt principles of natural religion, thus 
limit our truſt in God. They repreſent it as 
having a neceſſary connexion with doing 
good; they exhort them hat fear the Lord 
to truſt in him; for he is their help and ſhield ; 
and bim that feareth the Lord, and obeyeth 
the voice of his ſervant, although he walt in 
darkneſs and hath no light, yet to truſt in the 
name of the Lord, and io flay upon his God. 
The deepeſt diſtreſs, and moſt diſmal con- 
juncture of afflicting circumſtances ought 
not to weaken our confidence in the divine 
mercy, (provided always that our minds be 
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SE RM. ſupported by an inward conſciouſneſs of in- 
XI. tegrity,) But when the hearts of men reproach 
them for their crimes, and they have the 
galling remembrance of guilt unrepented of, 
this naturally produces diſtruſt. In this caſe 
to expect the approbation of God, and ſuch 
favour as he ſhews to his ſincere ſervants, is 
preſumptuouſly to aftront the judge of the 
Whole earth, as ſuppoſing him not to do 
right; that he is a party to the wickedneſs 
of his creatures, and will indulge them in it. 
Which is not to be underſtood in ſo ſtrict 
a ſenſe, as if a conſciouſneſs of the leaſt mo- 
ral imperfection did deſtroy our hopes in 
God: For if he ſhould enter into judgment 
with his ſervants, and ſtrictly mark all their 
failures, no man living could be juſtified in 
his ſight. But when our hearts do not con- 
demn us for willfully indulgingourſelves in any 
evil way, or for any deliberate tranſgreſſion 
of God's law unrepented of and unreformed, 
or committing ſin ſo as to be the ſervants of 
fin ; on the contrary, they witneſs an habi- 
tual ſincerity of intention and integrity of 
life, though not without ſome defects in the 
performance of our duty, and ſome infirmi- 
ties (which ſtrictly ſpeaking, may be called 
ſinful, but not to be wholly avoided by any 
mortal in this imperfect ſtate,) and we are al- 
ways 
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ways watching againſt them, and endea-S ER NM. 
vouring to amend them; Then we have con- XI. 
fidence towards God, believing that as the 


righteous and good judge, he will make a 
difference between ſuch a character, and im- 
penitent workers of iniquity, of which chri- 

ſtianity gives us a full and expreſs aſſurance. 
If men will form their deſires and hopes 
of happineſs wholly by ſenſe, and by the 
preſent external appearance of things, the 
favour of God will be little in their eſteem, 
tar from being acknowledged a ſufficient 
portion. For as he is himſelf inviſible, the 
diſtinguiſhing effects of his loving kindneſs 
are not the object of outward obſervation ; 
but to the mind which believes his being, and 
that he is a rewarder of all them that dili- ' 
gently ſeek him, things appear in a quite 
different light. There is'an important re- 
ality in the divine approbation which will 
ſome time or other produce great and ſub- 
ſtantial effects, conſummating the felicity of 
the human nature; and the expectation of 
them, is a mighty ſupport to the mind 
apainſt preſent griefs and fears. For inferior 
enjoyments in this life, (of which there is a 
great variety,) all of them the fruits of the 
divine bounty, but diſpenſed promiſcuouſly 
to 
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SERM. to outward appearance, yet under the direc- 


XI. 


tion of wiſe providence ; none of them aſcer- 
tained: to particular perſons, nor annexed to 
any peculiar moral character; for them, I ſay, 
a religious. confidence ought always to be 
accompanied with ſubmiſſion to the ſove- 
reign and gracious. will of God, for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe we know not what is gaod for 
us all the days of this vain life which paſſeth 
as 4 ſhadow ; but he is the perfect judge, and 
therefore it ſhould be referred intirely to him; 
which the heart conſcious of its own inte- 
may do with full ſatisfaction, ſecure of 
that truth which the P/a/mt declares, * that 
the Lord God is a ſun and fineld, the Lord 
will give grace and glory, no good thing will 
he withhold from | them that walk uprightly. 
Upon which he adds, in the following words, 
O Lord of hoſts bleſſed is the man that truſteth 
in thee. No man can. rationally aſſure him- 
ſelf of particular future events in this world 
(which depend; on the ſovereign counſels of 
God and are known only to him,) of parti- 
cular enjoyments to be obtained, or dangers 
to be avoided ; becauſe we cannot be ſure that 
ſuch particular events are for the beſt, or have 
a neceſſary connexion with our own greateſt 
happineſs ; which 1s all that.our confidence 
ought 


Pfſal. Ixxxiv. 11, 12. 
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ought regularly to terminate upon. It is 8 ERM. 
enough * that there is no want to them that XI. 
> | fear God: the young lions lack and ſuffer bun- Pe 
> ger, but they that ſeek the Lord ſhall not lack 
> any good thing, that is, which God infinitely 
wiſe, as well as kind and compaſſionate, 
knows to be good for them, and neceſſary to 
their greateſt happineſs. 

The regular and religious confidence in 
God which I have explained, ought to have, 
and indeed is naturally apt to produce this 
effect in the minds of good men, to eſtabliſh 
them, and preſerve an inward tranquillity 
and peace, free from thoſe - vexing diſquiet- 
ing paſſions, thoſe tormenting and over- 
whelming ſorrows of the world that work 
death, and thoſe diſpiriting fears and dii- 
couragements which are the moſt unhappy 
as well as undutiful ſtate we can be in. And 
therefore not only with reſpect to the other 
world, when the full reward ſhall be enjoy- 
ed, and the end of faith completely obtain- 
ed, (which is the ſalvation of the ſoul,) but 
even with reſpect to this life, they may be 
pronounced truly bleſſed who put their truſt 
in God, For having a firm well-grounded 
perſwaſion of all the great principles of reli- 
gion, particularly of the perfect felicity re- 

ſerved 
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Sx RM. ſerved for the righteous hereafter, which they 
XI. themſelves hope for from the teſtimony of 
SY their own conſciences concerning their ſince- 


rity; and acquieſcing with pleaſure in that 
order and diſpoſition of things which the 


- wiſe and good governor of the world has ap- 


pointed- as the beſt, (however uneaſy ſome 
events may be to themſelves for a time,) they 
enjoy ſtable equanimity in all the viciſſitudes 
of time, and poſſeſs their ſouls in patience 
without outragious impotent anger or gnaw- 


ing diſcontent. This happy fruit of truſt- 


ing in God, the prophet aiah mentions : 
* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace wheſe 
mind is flayed on thee, becauſe he trufteth in 
thee, And thus the devout Pſal/mift reaſons 
with himſelf againſt the immoderate griefs 
and the diſtracting fears of his own mind: 
+ Why art thou caſt down, O my ſoul, why 
art thou diſquieted in me? Hope thou in God, 
for thou ſhalt yet praiſe him who is the health 
of thy countenance and thy God. Or, as 


- the ſame pious author more generally ſpeaks 


concerning the good man: I He hall not be 
afraid of evil tidings ; his heart is fixed truſi- 
ing in the Lord, his heart is eflabliſhed, ſurely 
he ſhall not be moved for ever. 

| , It 
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It remains now only, to the end we may 8E RM. 
ſee the full effect of confidence in God, that XI. 
we conſider the influence which it has upon 


the principles of human action. Conſidering 
the life of man as a purſuit of his intereſt, 
not yet fully poſſeſſed or ſecured, (which is a 
very comprehenſive, I do not ſay, a complete 
view of it;) there muſt be ſome evidence of 
futurity to excite and direct the active princi- 
ples in our nature: Every one knows by expe- 
rience, that it is this, in ſome degree or other, 
which does ſet him at work, and engage his 
affections. Now, abſtracting from the no- 
tion of ruling intelligence in the world, diſ- 
poſing all events, there ſeems to ariſe ſome 
probability from the common eſtabliſhed 
courſe of things, or what we uſually call the 
general laws of nature, ſuch as - the inter- 
changeable variation of the ſeaſons ;—the fer- 


tility of the earth ;—the ordinary neceſſities. 


and conveniencies of mankind provided for by 
human art and induſtry; — the maxims where- 
by they conduct themſelves towards each 
other founded on ſocial affections, equity, fi- 
delity, and benevolence, (principles which have 
a conſiderable influence on their mutual com- 
munication, though the operation of them is 
but imperfect in its degree, and not univerſal;) 
upon which obſervations of fact, and others 

of 
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SERM.of a parallel nature, men form their particular 
XI. ſcheme, every one for his own intereſt ; but 
wr 2. probability is often very low. This gene 


ral courſe of things, as applied by 1 
perſons in the direction of their meaſures, 
being ſubject to great uncertainties, and eſpe- 
cially the continuance of life; on which they 
all depend, yet it is ſufficient to animate men 
in their purſuits ; it actually does ſo, and rea- 
ſonably, fince no higher evidence can be at- 
tained. But if we alter the ſuppoſition, and 
conſider a benevolent being, infinitely power- 
ful and perfectly wiſe, preſiding over the 
world and directing its courſe, whoſe care ex- 
tends to every individual creature, and who 
orders the minuteſt circumſtances of things, 
with all the conſequences of them; there 
ariſes in the mind an affectionate confidence, 
not a certainty with reſpect to particular events 
which God has reſerved to himſelf, giving us 
no other evidence than the probability already 
mentioned; but it adds chearfulneſs and vi- 
gour to the heart in acting, as well as fills it 
with reverence, to know that we are under 
the obſervation and the guidance of a perfectly 
righteous, wiſe and good being, who orders 
all things for the beſt in the whole, and 
makes all things work together for good to 
them that love him. As to the hopes of men 


engaged 
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engaged in the affairs of life, the object of S ER M. 
which hope is future good, we muſt diſtin- XI. 
guiſh between the immediate view, that is.. 


the expectation of ſucceſs directly aimed at by 
the means uſed, (ſuppoſe the acquiſition of 
riches, honour, or any other temporal advan- 
tage,) we muſt, I ſay, diſtinguiſh between 
this and the ultimate deſign, which is happi- 
neſs. The former reſts on the one common 
foundation of prudence and induſtry, * as So- 
lomen obſerves, all things bere come alike to all; 
they have no. neceſſary connexion with any 
moral character, nor are aſcertained by truſt- 
ing in the Lord: There is one event to the 
righteous and the wicked, But the other 
more remote intention of happineſs in general, 
which every man aims at, and which does 


not depend on particular events, is ſure only 


to them who ſincerely fear God, who keep 


his commandments, and confidently rely on 
his goodneſs. 


I proceed now to conſider the duty of 
prayer, which being principally intended as 
an expreſſion of confidence in God, the ex- 
plication of it will be a proper ſequel of what. 
has been already ſaid. All nations of men 
whom God has made to dwell upon the earth, 
have conſtantly agreed in acknowledging that 
he is to be worthipped ; and by the ſame ge- 
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SER M. neral conſent, prayer appears to be one act of 
XI. homage which the indigent and frail condi- 
on of human nature has always directed 
them to pay him; though many of them, 
(having groſsly erred in their notions of the 
Deity and his attributes,) have diſhonoured 
inſtead of glorifying him by their pretended 
ſervices, which were unworthy of reaſonable 
creatures to preſent, and unworthy of a pure 
ſpirit, the ſupreme infinitely powerful, wile, 
and good governor of the world, to accept. 
Particularly, there have been great miſtakes 
concerning the nature and deſign of prayer, 
and the right manner of performing it, inſo- 
much that this important part of worſhip has 
been turned, not only into a mere inſignifi- 
cancy, but a perfe& abſurdity, by a mixture 
of ridiculous and immoral rites, at leaſt tend- 
ing to impiety, vice, and uncharitableneſs; 
and by a moſt ſtupid inattention to the ſenti- 
ments, the qualifications and diſpoſitions of 
mind, with which our petitions ſhould be ad- 
dreſs'd to the ſupreme Being; which may be 
too plainly diſcerned even among ſome of 
thoſe who have enjoyed the beſt opportuni- 
ties of inſtruction. It may therefore be ne- 

ceſſary to obſerve, | 
Firſt, that the intention of prayer is not to 
inform God of any thing he was ſuppoſed to 
| be 
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be before unacquainted with, which is the 8 ER N. 
profeſſed deſign of petitions to men. It is XI. 


no affront to the underſtanding of the wiſeſt 


mortal to avow the intention of repreſenting 
to him what he did not know, ſince a finite 
mind cannot poſſibly comprehend all things: 
And particularly, the wants and deſires of 
men are ſecrets in their own hearts which no 
one knows but the ſpirit of man which 1s 
within him until they are expreſſed. But 
God is omniſcient; his underſtanding is in- 
finite ; he ſearcheth the hearts and tries the 
reins of the children of men ; he is thoroughly 


acquainted with all our ways; * nat @ word can 


be in our tongue but he knows it altogether, yea 
he underſtands our thoughts afar off. Let it 
never be imagined then, that we pretend by 
prayer to tell God what was unknown to him, 
or to engage his attention. Such ſtupid no- 
tions the worſhippers of idols may have; and 
the prophet Elijab in an elegant farcaſtic way 
upbraids the prieſts of Baal with them ;—+ cry 
aloud, for he. is a God, either he is purſuing, 
or in a journey, or peradventure he ſleepeth and 


muſt be awaked. One cannot conceive upon 


what other grounds than ſuch abſurd fancies 
of the Deity, the heathens uſed their fooliſh 
rites of invocation and their vain repetitions. 
The bleſſed author of chriſtianity inſinuates 
Cc 2 this, 
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SERM. this, in warning his diſciples againſt imitating 
XI. the manner of the heathens when they pray, 


for ſays he, they think they ſhall be heard for 
much ſpeaking : They have ſome ſuch weak 
and irrational imagination, as if the Deity 
were to be rouſed out of a careleſs inattention, 
or called off from other affairs by loud cries 
and many words.. So would not our Saviour 
have his followers to think concerning the 
God and Father whom they worſhip, and 
therefore not to pray with any ſuch intention, 
He adds in the verſe immediately following, 
be not ye like unto them; let not the labour 
of your lips in a multiplicity of expreſſions, 


or the ſame often repeated, be your ſtudy, 


or the buſineſs of your prayers, as if you were 
to inform God of what he did not know, or 
perſwade him and prevail upon him to take 
notice of you, which without that kind of 
importunity he would not do; for your Fa- 
ther knoweth what you have need of, before 
you aſk him. We ought to have it expreſly 
in our conſideration when we pray, that God 
already knows all our wants, every circum- 
ſtance in our condition, and every thought in 
our hearts. 

Secondly, Is it the deſign of prayer to 
move the goodneſs of God, in this ſenſe, to 


excite in him a compaſſion for us, or any of 


* Matth. vi. 7. 1 Match. vi. 8. 
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his creatures, which he had not before, and 8 E RM. 
ſo induce him to alter his counſels, and do in XI. 
compliance with our requeſts what otherwiſe 


he was not inclined to? This is the end, 
and often the event of earneſt and importunate 
applications to men : Their bowels are moved 
by intreaties, and tender compaſſion is raiſed 
by an affectionate repreſentation of a pitiable 
object: They are diſpoſed to confer benefits 
to which they had no previous inclination, or 
prevailed with to abate of their ſeverity 
againſt an offender ; and inſtead of the reſent- 
ment which they had conceived, to entertain 
ſentiments of kindneſs, But tho' this be in 
men not only innocent but honeſt and praiſe 
worthy, yet it implies an imperfection; which 
let it be far from us to impute to the moſt 
glorious of all beings, who is abſolutely per- 
fe& in his wiſdom, and all the other excellen- 
cies of his nature, without variableneſs or ſha- 
dow of turning. And tho' the common lan- 
guage of men, and eventhe ſcriptures repreſent 
the goodneſs of God in very ſtrong expreſſions, 
by a reſemblance to human pity; (for it is ſaid 
that his bowels are moved, he is affiifted in the 
affuttions of his creatures, and bis repentings are 
kindled for them :) Theſeare figurative forms of 
ſpeaking, not to be taken in a ſtrict and pro- 
per ſenſe, as if he were liable to any ſudden 

Cc 3 paſſions 
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SER M.paſſions or emotions of mind which attend 
XI. pity in us, and to a change in his meaſutes 


— 


and his conduct by their influence, ſo as there 
ſhould be any ground to expect ſuch effects 
from prayer as there is among men, who of- 
ten are induced by the ſupplications of others 
to alter their courſe, and take new reſolu- 
tions. Known to the Lord are all bis works 
from the beginning ; his counſel flands for ever, 
and the thoughts of” his heart to all generations, 
being formed with perfect underſtanding and 
foreſight, and not depending on variable 
events in time. God is indeed infinitely 
good; but goodneſs in him is not a paſſion, 
or a ſudden indeliberate propenſion excited 
by external occaſions, but a calm and diſpaſ- 
ſionate principle, directed always in its exer- 
ciſe by the higheſt reaſon, which appears to 
his all comprehending mind, and therefore 
immutable in its meaſures as is the reaſon and 
fitneſs of things. 

Hence it appears that e! is a great dif- 
ference between prayer to God and prayers 
to men, in the meaning and deſign of them. 
The very intention of the latter is to per- 
ſwade them to change their mind and their 
courſe of action: And if we were perfectly aſ- 
ſured that their purpoſes were fixed with re- 
ſpect to the matter of our petitions, it would 
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be in vain to pray to them at all. But SER RI. 
prayer to God is of quite another nature, XI. 


ſince be is of one mind and we cannot pre- 
tend to turn him, It is to be underſtood in the 
ſame manner as truſting in him, being proper- 
ly no more than an explicit declaration of it ; 
that is, it ſhould be our principal deſign in 
our prayers to expreſs our firm belief, our 


hearty conſent, and our aſſured hopes, that 


God will always do what is for the beſt in 
the whole, always what is moſt reaſonable 
and fit to be done, and what tends to the 
greateſt good and happineſs of the whole 
ſyſtem of intelligent beings, ſuitable to his 
character, of their wiſe and gracious father 
and ruler : And with reſpect to the caſe of 


individual moral agents, that he will conſtant- 


ly and univerſally obſerve the rule of connec- 
ting felicity with virtue ; ſo that in propor- 
tion as men are penitent, ſincere, pious, ſo- 
ber, and righteous, and charitable, they ſhall 
be happy ſooner or later ; and in proportion to 


their conſciouſneſs. of theſe qualities in them- 


ſelves, ſo is their confidence in his favour ; 
and they by prayer expreſs their expectations 
of good from him. It is not meant, how- 
ever, that our prayers ſhould be confined to 
what has been now mentioned: We may de- 


ſcend to a great many particulars in our ad- 
Cc 4 dreſſes 
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SER M. dreſſes to God, and as the ſcripture ſpeaks &, in 
XI. every thing by prayer and ſupplication with 
Yo thankſgiving make our requeſis known to him. 


But this is the general rule we ſhould follow, 
and the deſign we ſhould purſue, in that part 
of worſhip ; which may be applied more par- 
ticularly to thoſe caſes wherein God has 
made his will known, either by the light of 
nature and by juſt inference from his moral 
attributes, or by plain declarations of his 
word, which are intended to direct us in 
prayer as well as other duties. But certainly 
our prayers cannot be acceptable to God or 
ſucceſsful, unleſs they be agreeable to his 
will; for this is the reaſonable confidence we 
have in him, that if we aſe any thing accord- 
ing to bis will, be heareth us,; and if we 
know that he heareth us, we know that we 
have the petitions that we defired of tm. It is 
by no means reaſonable to think that we 
have an unbounded liberty to addreſs the de- 
fires which proceed from our own irregular 
paſſions and corrupt affections as petitions to 
God, or that we can have any hopes of accep- 
tance in doing ſo; Nor is it to be thought too 
great a reſtraint upon us that we ſhould be thus 
limited: Since from the infinite perfections of 
God's nature we are aſſured, that what he 
wills, is not only in itſelf, and with reſpect to 
the 


#* Phil, iv, 6, 
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the intire ſtate of things fitteſt to be done, (in 8 E Rx. 
which therefore we ought to acquieſce,) but XI. 


beſt in particular for them that love him. 
If it be alleged, that prayer thus explain- 
ed ſeems to have very little meaning in it, 
and ſcarcely to anſwer any valuable purpoſe. 
What does it ſignify for us ſolemnly to de- 
ſire that God may do vrhat he pleaſes, or 
what his wiſdom ſees beſt and fitteſt, which 
we are ſure he will do, whether we deſire it 
or not? I think it is a very important mean- 
ing in prayer which has been mentioned, 
namely, that it expreſſes our confidence in 
God; our aſſured expectation, with a ſincere 
conſent on our part, that he will do what is 
beſt, and by the propereſt and moſt effectual 
means promote the greateſt good; and that 
he will deal with every one of his reaſonable 
creatures according to equity, that is, good- 
neſs and wiſdom, making them happy in 
proportion to the meaſure of their virtue. 
Now, this carries in it the beſt ſentiments we 
can have, and the beſt diſpoſitions, the maſt 
dutiful to God, and which are the ſolid foun- 
dation of the trueſt preſent pleaſure, and of 
laſting happineſs hereafter. It is wiſe and it 
is uſeful to expreſs theſe ſentiments in prayer, 
whereby they are ſtrengthened ; and this 
duty, when ſincerely performed, becomes an 
excellent 


Lo 
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Sz RM. excellent means of virtue, which is its prin- 


— 


XI. cipal deſign. The vigorous exerciſe of good 
affections naturally tends to confirm and in- 


creaſe them; and a profeſſion made in the 
preſence of God, and ſolemnly addreſſed to 
him, lays the mind under a ſtrict obligation 
to purſue the good inclinations and purpoſes 
it has declared. The great motives of reli. 
gion and univerſal righteouſneſs are taken 
from the conſideration of God, of his per- 
fections, of his intimate preſence with us, 
of his providence directing all our affairs and 
governing the world with the moſt perfect 
equity, and of his being the righteous judge 
who will render to every man according to 
his works. Now, all theſe motives are ſup- 
poſed to be expreſsly in our thoughts when 
we call on the name of the Lord. And in- 
deed conſidering how many things occur in 
the ordinary courſe of human life to divert our 
attention from them, ſo that they often ſlip 
out of our thoughts, it is neceſſary that on 
ſome ſpecial occaſions, and in a ſtated ſolemn 
manner, they. ſhould be brought to our re- 
membrance, which is done by prayer. Be- 
ſides, if we pray with underſtanding for our- 
ſelves, or for others, the principal ſubject and 
aim of our petitions will be the attainment 
of religious integrity, as the true glory and 

perfection 
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perfection of our nature; to have our minds 8 E R M. 
formed to the love of moral rectitude and XI. 
benevolence, and our ways directed to the 


practice of righteouſneſs and goodneſs. No- 
thing appears ſo deſirable to a well diſpoſed 
mind: And as we are ſure ſuch deſires are 
agreeable to the will of God, we may truſt 
in him, that he will do whatever 1s neceſſary 
on his part, that we may be aſſiſted in pro- 
ſecution of them. And tho' we ſhould in 
every thing make our requeſts known to 
God, and deſcend in our ſupplications to the 
various events and affairs of life, yet as they 
are all capable of being directed by divine 
providence to the purpoſes of our improve- 
ment in knowledge and religious virtue, that 
ought to be our principal view in our pray- 
ers concerning them : By which means ſuch 
prayers become uſeful for preſerving our 
minds in the right temper ; and acceptable to 


God, becauſe we do not aſt amiſs, to conſume 


the gifts of bis bounty upon our luſt, or for 
the gratification of our low and corrupt de- 


fires, but with an intention, in all events, to 


grow in piety and goodneſs, which we are 


aſſured God is well pleaſed with, and will 
promote by the means which his infinite 
wiſdom ſees fitteſt ; and then we know we have 
our petitions that e defire of him, 

What 
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What has been faid on this ſubject con- 
tains, I think, a juſt and full anſwer to the 
common objection againſt prayer as unneceſ- 
fary becauſe of the omniſcience of God, his 
perfect wiſdom and unalterable counſels in 
governing the world: The deſign of inform- 
ing him of our wants, of affecting his mind 
in the ſame manner as the minds of men are 
affected with the diſtreſſes of others, and per- 
ſwading him to alter his meaſures, are not the 
proper deſigns of prayer; and if it can ſerve 
no other, it ought to be given up as uſeleſs; 
but, I hope, it appears that other valuable 
ends are to be anſwered by it. It is in itſelf a 
very reaſonable ſervice, as being an intended 
deliberate acknowledgement of the divine per- 
fections, power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in rul- 
ing the world; and an expreſſion of our con- 
fidence in God, which is an eminent branch 
of piety, the foundation of our preſent peace, 
and our expectation of a happy event, what- 
ever circumſtances we may be in; and it is an 
excellent means of virtue; conſequently, of the 
higheſt perfection and happineſs of human 
nature; it tends to render us more and more 
the qualified objects of the divine favour, by 


increaſing and ſtrengthening thoſe good quali- 
ties and diſpoſitions to which it is annexed. 


The 
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The immutability of the divine counſels S ER M. 


does not deſtroy all free- agency in inferior 


XI. 


beings, nor the proper uſe of their powers ian 


order, to accompliſh the ends for which they 
were appointed. No man reaſons after this 
manner, that becauſe the iſſues of things are 
under the dominion of providence, therefore 
we need to do nothing ourſelves, but abide 
the event of an irreſiſtible decree ;—Becauſe 
the fertility of the earth depends on the will 
of the ſupreme cauſe, therefore we need uſe 
no labour that it may yield its increaſe ;—Be- 
cauſe there is an appointed time for man upon 
earth, and our days are determined, therefore 
all means and care on our part for health 
and the preſervation of lite, are unneceſlary, 
The wiſdom of God governs the creatures ac- 
cording to the ſeveral powers and capacities 
he has given them ; inanimate things are 
moved according to the direction of his ſove- 
reign all-powerful will ; and the determina- 
tions which are planted in voluntary agents 
are as truly the means of providence for ac- 
compliſhing their proper ends as the neceſſary 
motions of the other. The liberty of man in 
the exerciſe of his faculties, according to the 
direction of his inſtincts and his reaſon, is as 


neceſſary to the happineſs and the beauty of 


the moral world, as the conſtant revolution 
of 
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Sx m.of the heavenly orbs is tothe order of the vi- 


XI. 


ſible ſyſtem. Tho' piety and virtue are prac- 
tiſed by men freely and of their own choice, 
yet by the divine conſtitution and the unalte- 
rable nature of things, the ends of our beings 
and our happineſs can no more be attained 
without them, than the vegetables of the earth 
can be brought to perfection without the heat 


of the ſun. Tis true, God is willing to make 


men happy; but to their enjoyment of hap- 
pineſs moral qualifications in them are requi- 
red, and for the want of them they are una- 
voidably unhappy ; which qualifications de- 
pend on the exerciſe of their own powers. 
Now, if the neceſſity of piety and virtue, of 
the love and fear of God, of truſting in him 
and doing good, if, I ſay, the neceſſity of theſe, 
notwithſtanding the unchangeableneſs of the 
divine counſels and purpoſes, be once eſta- 
bliſhed, it will appear that the means of piety 
and virtue are, I do not fay equally, but in 
proportionto the degree of their influence and 
uſefulneſs, alſo neceſſary and fit to be uſed : 
and I have ſhewn that prayer is ſuch a means. 
In one word, God will always do what is 
moſt fit and reaſonable whether we aſk it or 
not, indeed whether we perform any part of 
our duty or not; but the fitneſs of our ob- 
taining his favour, and the happineſs which 
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is moſt ſuitable to our nature, depends chiefly 8 E RM. 
upon our qualifications 3 and they are ſum- XI. 
med up in that temper and thoſe diſpoſition "V* 
of mind which are expreſſed in, and increaſed 

by fervent prayer, from a pure and upright 

heart, with underſtanding.  ...... 
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